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TO THE READEK. 



The following Sketches relate to a coun- 
try, whose greatest misfortune has been 
the obscurity in which its peculiar circum- 
stances have tended to involve it, and the 
ignorance and misconception that have 
prevailed with respect to its real condi- 
tion and local advantages. The author 
does not profess to give a particular ac- 
count of the present political, commercial, 
and agricultural state of Upper Canada, 
much less to treat these important sub- 
jects with that minuteness and attention 
which they eminently deserve; but the 
details which the ensuing pages contain 
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will it is belieYed^ prove acceptable to all 
descriptions of readers ; for, being chiefly 
of a domestic and personal nature, they 
will convey a kind of information concern- 
ing the country, such as has not hitherto 
been offered to the pubUc, and such as one 
oould not expect to meet with in a book 
that is essentially devoted to the consi- 
deration of its general circumstances and 
oondition. 

The author spent two years and a half 
in Upper Canada, and, in the course of that 
time» resided in various parts of the Pro- 
vince. He enjoyed numerous opportuni- 
ties of inspecting its new settlements ; so 
that all the statements, for the informa- 
tion of emigrants, contained in the foiu*- 
teenth letter, are the result of personal 
observation. 
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The interest that ahnost all works on 
North America have recently excited, 
will, it is hoped, be extended to this, 
which has some claim upon the public at- 
tention, in so far as it relates to the most 
valuable and important of our colonial 
possessions in that part of the world. 
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You may remember, my dear friend, when I 
promised to present you with occasional sketches 
of those things that might fall under my observa- 
tion, after I reached this side of the Atlantic, I 
did not include Lower Canada in my engage- 
ments, as the rapidity with which I expected to 
pass through it, would, I supposed, prevent me 
from becoming much acquainted with what it 
contained, and likewise, because it is infinitely 
better known, and more fiuniliar to every one, 
than the sister province. However, before I en- 
ter into any details connected with Upper Ca- 



nada, I shall give you a superficial account of 
my journey from Montreal to Glengary, which 
is the first settlement beyond the boundary-line 
that divides the two countries. This will enable 
me to introduce yoa gradually to the barbarisms 
of Upper Canada ; for were I to plunge suddenly 
into the woods, and bring you among bears, In- 
dians, and log-huts, your nerves might receive 
such a shock as would render you timid about 
continuing longer in my company. 

I shall always feel a pleasure in recollecting 
the time I spent in Montreal. The lightness of 
the streets, the neatness of the buildings, the hos- 
pitality and polished manners of the people, and 
the air of enterprize and activity that is every 
where exhibited in it, are truly attractive, and 
appear to particular advantage when contrasted 
with the dulness, gloom, and dirtiness of Quebec. 

Those individuals of the lower classes that one 
meets in the streets of Montreal, carry with them 
an appearance of vigour, contentment, and gayety, 
very different from the comfortless and despond- 
ing looks that characterize the manufacturing 
population of the large towns of Britain. When 
in the midst of a crowd, the tone of our feelings 
<riten depends more upon the degree of happiness 
exhibited by those around us, than by what we 
actually enjoy ourselves ; and a man cannot fail to 
experience a lively pleasure when he walks through 
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a town, aod p»reeiv«9 Ibfit a large pix>partion of 
its inh9iU<»B<» 9xe atrsmgers to beggary and wo. 
Tb^ 9tre^ of our qi^s ia Britain display such a 
9uocesaion of miaerabk beings, that one is ofteR 
indined, while traversing them, to become inimit* 
QGd to civilisation ; as half the objects that present 
themselves afiord e^d^ee of the waste of hap* 
pine38 which its purchase oceasions. Montareal is 
as yet a stranger to tiiose miseries which a sur> 
plus labouring populatioti never faUa to produce, 
and will probably continue so, as long as vacant 
landa lie open, in all ps^ of Canada, for the ve^ 
ception of settlen?, 

Quebec has much more th^ appearance of a 
Qommerdal city than Montreal. At present, oom- 
paratiyely few ve^sel^ come up the St I^awrence 
aa far as the latter town, for they cannot move 
fyom Quebec uidess by the help of the tide, or a 
strong breeze directly astern. But the tide flows 
only to Three Rivers, about si^cty miles below 
Montreal^ and when they have gained this place, 
they must lie at anchor until a favourable wind 
enables them to stem the current, which is very 
jrapid. However, six ateam-boats now ply be- 
tween the two cities, and transport all sorts of 
lading much more safely and expeditiously thfoi 
ftquare-rigged vessels can do. 

One morning, I observed a ship and two brigs 

cntaing the harbour, and on going down to the 
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river some time afterwards, I witnessed the in- 
teresting spectacle of the disembarkation of a 
number of British emigrants. The greater part 
were fiom Scotland, as I quickly discovered, and 
a seven weeks passage across the Atlantic did not 
appear to have divested them of a single national 
peculiarity ; but their robust forms were a little 
reduced by the sickness and confinement attend- 
ant upon a long voyage. It amused me to ob- 
serve how the offidousness of the Canadian por- 
ters was damped by the watchfulness and suspi- 
cion of the Highlanders ; many an active Cana- 
dian, who had lifted a trunk upon his shoulders, 
with the intention of putting it in his little cart, 
was stopped by the alarmed owner, and divested 
of his burden, amidst abusive exclamations in 
Gaelic. Most of the emigrants had families, and 
the children formed a large pdrt of the groupe. 
However, I observed several grandfathers and 
grandmothers, who, though feeble from age and 
infirmity, had accompanied their offspring thus far 
in their voyage to the terra incognita of Upper 
Canada. They looked round with disconsolate and 
inquiring eyes, and if any feature in the appear- 
ance of the town chanced to resemble some part 
of their native village or city, it caused a joyful 
exclamation, and was eagerly pointed out to the 
notice of the whole crowd. 
The vessel in which I had come across the 



Atlantic lay near the quay, and on approaching 
her, I observed a constable having in custody 
two fellows whom I remembered having seen 
during the voyage. In extreme poverty, and an- 
xious to get to America, they had concealed them- 
selves in the hold a few days before the vessel 
sailed ; but himger soon compelled them to make 
their appearance on deck, and supplicate for pro- 
visions. The captain, of course, received them 
very ungraciously (for any shipmaster, having on 
board his vessel persons whose names are not in- 
serted in the list examined by the custom-house 
officer before he leaves port, is liable to a penalty 
of one himdred pounds); however, he allowed 
them small rations; but they were not satisfied 
with these, and displayed the atrocity of their 
characters in the means they employed to obtain 
more. There was a young cabin-boy on board, 
who had fcnrmerly been a shepherd, and this being 
his first voyage, he was altogether untainted with 
the vices of a sea life. Destitute of guile, he fell 
a prey to these men, who, by means of whipping 
and menaces, made him steal provisions for them 
from the store-room, to which he had firequent 
access ; but these thefts being soon discovered, a 
severe punishment was inflicted by the captain 
upon this miserable boy. His feelings were har- 
dened, and he became an adept in deceit and 
petty roguery. I shall never forget the counte- 
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nanoe of one of those wretdi6ft who foi'ced faith 
to commit theft, fbi- it vtm t)ot th^ fkce of a com^ 
mon villain* This fiisnd atid his compatiioti w«re 
stfongly suifipected of having evaded the laws d^ 
their tiative country, and were therefore placed 
Ander the diarge of a constable, tibat the;^ might 
undergo an examination. 

Montreal improves with great rapidity^ and 
will soon contain some very pretty streets. lis 
suburbs and outskirts are embellished by nu« 
m&rdus villas, built in the English style, and 
many of these are surrounded by pleasure 
grounds, th^ variety and beauty of which, prove 
iStie Wealth and taste of their owners* The kifaa^ 
bitants of this city possess much fiberdlity of nen^ 
timent, which they alike dis^y in their hospl** 
tality to strangers, in their mode of life, and ih 
their mercantile tian$acttons{ mid they lay out 
tb^ money with a spirit, and an ardour for im^ 
^vement^ whidi ii by no means common amoi% 
those who reside in small commerdal towns* 

In travelling fh)m Montreed to La Ghine^ a 
village nine miles fuTtiier up the St Lawrence^ I 
oduld not but remark the Warm and glowing ap- 
pearance which every part of the country exhi- 
Inted. The air was so pure and transparent^ that 
every beam of the sun seemed to readi the earth 
in unimpaired brilliancy, quickiening the luxu*- 
riant verdure that wvered the fields> treetf, and 
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shrubbeiy. .Beautiful and improved farms lay 
on each side of the road ; and instead of being * 
immured nmong fc^ests^ as I had anticipated, I 
saw extensive tracts of land waving in all the 
gayety and loveliness of harvest. 

After an amusing ride, which lasted more than 
an hour, I stepped at La Chine^ There is a 
portage between the two places, for the Rapids of 
the 8t Lawrence interrupt the navigatk»v and 
consequently all stores and goods, intended for 
ttie upper country, are conveyed from Montreal 
to La Chine by land. At the latter place, they 
are put into flat-bottomed boats, called batteauw, 
which are rowed up the river, with incredible la* 
bour, by Canadians, whom the forwarders engage 
at a certain sum during the season. La Chine is 
thus rendered a place of some importance, which 
otherwise it would not be; but still it merely 
consists of a few dwelling houses, and several 
large stores for the reception of the goods. This 
village is agreeably situated upon the St Law- 
rence, which expands into a breadth of several 
mileS) and forms what the Canadians term Lake 
Bt Louis. The sun was just setting when I con-< 
t^nplated this scene. Not a sound could be 
heard, but the dull paddling of a canoe which had 
just left the shore. The picturesque dresses of 
the Indians who sat in it, the glittering of their 
tomahawks, and the figure of the chief, as he 
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stood erect, appearing almost gigantic from the 
state of the horizon, were all impressive in the 
highest degree. There is something powerfully 
affecting in the scenery of a foreign country. 
Any trivial object, if peculiar to it, will render 
the mind susceptible of receiving increased emo- 
tion fix)m other features, which might have be- 
fore been so familiar, that they scarcely exdted 
any at alL Often had I contemplated lakes and 
forests with something like indifference, but the 
mere introduction of the Indian canoe awakened 
me to a new feeling concerning them. 

I remained all night at La Chiiie, and at an 
early hour next morning, was provided with ano- 
ther calash and driver. This man possessed a 
most happy disposition, and was altogether so 
free and degage in his manner, that he afforded 
me much amusement. Though a carpenter by 
trade, he kept a calash for the accommodation of 
travellers, and would either drive a horse or a 
nail, as best suited his purpose. The Canadian 
post-horses are in appearance the most wretched 
animals imaginable, being lank, clumsy, and 
rough-coated ; but they become both active and 
spirited under the influence of the whip, which 
their drivers generally use very freely. I believe 
no member of the Four-in-hand Club, when 
mounted on the box, feels more elated than the 
Canadian peasant dote while driving his sorry 



horse and shackling chariot He is all life and 
gayety, and talks to his horse and to the traveller 
alternately. He points out the beauties of the 
prospect, and if the carriage or harness gives way, 
he dismounts and repairs it, regains his seat, and 
dashes on. He relieves his horse by walking up 
every hUl, and oompUments himself upon this 
sacrifice, by calling to the animal, ** Ah pauvre 
chevdl! Votes avez un hon maitrer &;c. The Ca- 
nadian peasantry display a native politeness, a 
presence of mind, and a degree of address, which, 
though extremely pleasing, sometimes betray 
their possessors into too much familiarity ; how- 
ever, there is so much gayety and sentiment in 
these mistakes, that one cannot but heartily ex- 
cuse them. My drivers always shook hands with 
me, and wished me a good journey, before we 
parted, and they sometimes poUtely asked me to 
join them in drinking a glass of cider. The 
Canadians are dark-complexioned, and generally 
meagre, although rather athletic. Their eyes are 
small, sparkling, and animated ; but none of the 
men have any pretensions to personal beauty. 

I stopped to breakfast at a beautiful spot call- 
ed St Anns. The Grand River Ottawa, in the 
midst of which is the island of Perrot, here joins 
the St Lawrence. I now, for the first time, had 
an opportunity of observing the manners of an 
American innkeeper of the lower order. Gentle- 
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men of this description, in their anxiety to dis- 
play a noble spirit of independence, sometimes 
fi)rget those comtesies that are paid to tFavellers 
by publicans in all civilized countries; but the mo- 
ment one Sibsws his readiness to be on an equality 
With Oiem, they become tolerably poUte. I found 
the TjuUtre ^hotel at St Ann's seated at his door, 
pdsing his chair on its hind legs, and swinging 
backwards and forwards. He took no notice of 
me when I alighted from the calash, nor wh^i I' 
walked into the house; no— not even when I de- 
sired him to get breakfast ready. But I had for- 
got myself-—'' Will you have the goodness," said 
I, •• to order breakfast for me, if convenient ?" 
'' Immediately, squire^'' replied he, as he rose 
ftom his chairi and shewed me into an apartment 

In a short time my host returned, and having 
seated himself be«ide me, entered into familiar 
conversation, and inquired into my affairs, re- 
specting which I did not fail to give him such 
information as put his curiosity upon the rack. 
At first, the familiarities of the tavern-keepers 
used to irritate me a good deal ; but afterwards 
they only appeared ridiculous, and as it was ne- 
cessary to submit to them, I found it my inte- 
rest to do so with as good a grace as possible. 

Having been thoroughly scrutinized by '' mine 
host," I was conducted into a neat room, where 
an excellent breakfast awaited me. The house 
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ivs» situated in the midst of an orchard^ and the 
boughS) loaded with blossoflis^ clustered round 
the window, through which I had a view erf the 
Grand Biver Ottawa, rolling majestically, and 
glittering in the sun. In the midst of the river 
w»3 the island of Ferrot, so luxuriantly wooded^ 
that the foliage of the trees descended to the sur^ 
faibe of the water> and completely concealed the 
bank on which they g!*ew. Numerous birds 
flattered in the sunshine, sometimes plunging 
into the bosom of the forest, sometimes issuing 
from its recesses to revel upon the sur&ce of the 
water ; and the king-fisher, with orient plumage, 
would often spring out of the thick copse, like 
a fragment of the rainbow darting from behind 
a dark doud. All was glorious, animated, and 
beautiful. 

It is necessary to cross the Ottawa here, and 
the intervention of the island of Ferrot occasions 
a doable ferry, and, as it were, divides the 
river into two branches. We crossed the first 
branch^ which is about a quarter of a mile broad, 
on a raft. I then resumed my seat in the calash, 
and we drove along an excellent road, and were 
soon c(»npletely embowered in the forest. My 
situation was new and interesting in the highest 
degree, for I had never before experienced the 
sublimity of a real forest, nor witnessed a succes- 
sion of trees cf such magnitude and beauty. Im- 
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mense oaks grew so dose to each side of the road, 
that the intervening space was merely wide 
enough to admit the passage of the calash with- 
out difficulty. The thick recesses of the shade 
around, were impenetrable to the eye, the limit- 
ed prospect being closed by a rich green obscu- 
rity, except where a ray of the sun found its 
way through some distant interstice among the 
trees, and betrayed the glittering waters of 
a rivulet, or the inviting freshness of A greeit 
bank. 

On reaching the opposite side of St Ferrot, we 
again embarked in a raft, and were conveyed 
across the other branch of the Ottawa, and land- 
ed upon the continent of America. 

The country, through which we now passed, 
was open, level, and in a high state of cultivation. 
Red wheat, buck wheat, rye, and Indian corn, 
were the principal kinds of grain to be met with ; 
but I saw several fields of excellent barley, and 
oats were not unfrequent, though they seemed to 
be stinted in growth, and of inferior quality. 
But, notwithstanding the fine crops, one might 
easily perceive, that the British system of hus- 
bandry was not pursued, for the lands were in- 
differently ploughed, and for the most part over- 
run with weeds. The potatoes and turnips were 
carelessly put in, and had evidently received no 
attention afterwards. With respect to farming, 
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I believe, the French Canadians are fully as bi- 
gotted as the lower orders of our Scotch agricul- 
turists ; for, like the latter, when any innovation 
is proposed^ they invariably refer to the practice 
of their ancestors, and often act alike against in- 
terest and evidence. 

The houses of the Canadian fanners are almost 
all formed of wood. The proprietors display no 
taste whatever in selecting sites for their dwell- 
^Pgs, which are as often placed in a swamp as on 
i dty eminence, and never have a tree near them, 
if it is possible to avoid it. There is no difficulty 
in explaining the cause of the aversion with 
which the Canadians regard trees. Their earliest 
labour is that of chopping them down — they pre- 
sent on every side an obstacle to the improve- 
ment of their farms — and, even after the land is 
cultivated, the roots and stumps impede plough- 
ing, and other field occupations. What would 
be the conceptions of an uninformed Canadian, 
were he told, that the Agricultural Society in 
England give a reward, annually, to the person 
who plants the greatest number of trees ? 

The country continued extremely level, and 
perfectly dry, with the exception of a few scat- 
tered marshy spots. But the fields, though 
smooth, had no regularity of form, and were di- 
vided by wooden fences. This is annoying to 
the eyes of a British traveller, who has been ae- 
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customed to aee lands enclosed with thorn hedges; 
for the animation and variety they communicate 
to an open and cultivated country, can only be 
estimated, by contemplating a prospect of whidi 
they do not form a part 

The road was enlivened with carriages of va^ 
rious descriptions, but I saw very few foot pas- 
sengers. Almost every farmer is able to keep 
what is called an establishment, viz. a horse aod 
calash, and indeed the heat in Lower Canadi(| 
during summer, is so extreme, that noperscm aV 
tempts to walk any distance except from neces- 
sity ; therefore one seldom sees any of those humr 
ble half-gentleman pedestrians, that are so often 
to be met with on the public roads in Britain, 
dressed in tarnished clothes, and cEirrying bun* 
dies over their shoulders, suspended from the 
end of tbeir walking-sticks. 

I was much struck with the politeness of the 
common Canadians. They never passed without 
uncovering ; and when two drivers came within 
call, they always saluted each other by the word 
monsieur. The children make a low obeisance to 
every gmiteel stranger ; and I cannot help men- 
tioning a trifling incident which was occasioned 
by this custom. A little boy, who had apparently 
just b^run to walk, stood at the door of a cottage, 
with jan immense broad-rimmed bat upon his 
head. When I approadied, he took it off and 
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bowed, but in attempting to regain the erect po8- 
tor^ he found the weight of his chapeau too 
great, and feU forward on his face, but with* 
out receiving any injury. I thought at the mo- 
ment, that it would have been well if the British 
government had furnished Lord Amherst with a 
hat of this description, to be used on his first au- 
dience with the Emperor of China. It would 
have occasioned a prostration highly gratifying 
H^.his Majesty, and irom its being entirely acd- 
dental, of course quite satisfactory to our admi- 
nistration. 

. I now began to think the scenery a little mo- 
notonous, when a sudden turn of the road brought 
Hi; again upon the banks of the St Lawrence, and 
to the Rapids of Les Cedres, which present one 
perturbed expmse of foam, rushing over a rocky 
bed with terrific grandeur and vehemence. The 
river is half a mile broad here, and such is the ra- 
pidity of the current, that the water, when it 
rtrikes against the projecting rocks, is thrown up 
in large jets many feet high. The channel must 
be ocMnposed of immense jutting and fantastic^ 
ahaped rocka, for the river is so torn and convuls- 
ed by the inequalities over which it is whirled, 
that it presents an appearance truly firightfuL 
Distinct bodies of water appear to dispute the 
passage, and to rush against each other, without 
intermingling. In some places, the stream glides 
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in a state of glassy smoothness over beds of stone^ 
till, impeded by fragments of rock, it is dashed 
into a state of comminution, and partly whirled 
into the air in clouds of spray, and in these, mi- 
niature rainbows may be seen forming and dis- 
appearing at intervals. The middle of the Rapids 
is occupied by a small island, which, being rich- 
ly wooded, adds much to the splendour of the 
scene. 

Notwithstanding the dangerous nature of these 
Rapids, the Canadians pass down with boats and 
rafts almost every day, and very few accidents 
happen ; but when a boat does fill, or upset, the 
crew inevitably perish. 

The inhabitants of Lower Canada propose to 
render the navigation of St Lawrence uninter- 
rupted, by cutting canals at those places where 
the Rapids impede it. This is quite practicable, 
but I fear there are not wealth and public spirit 
enough in the two provinces for such an arduous 
undertaking. I say the tlvo provinces, because 
the inhabitants of both would in an equal degree 
be benefited by any improvement in the naviga- 
tion of that river, which ministers in so great a 
degree to their mutual convenience and prospe- 
rity. However, an incorporated company have 
lately undertaken to cut a canal between Mon- 
treal and La Chine, the expense of which is es- 
timated at £80^000 Sterling. It will be about 
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eleven miles in length, and will receive a supply 
of water from the St Lawrence, The trade be- 
tween Upper and Lower Canada is at present so 
greats that the stockholders in the concern con- 
fidently believe, that a large dividend will be- 
come due to them in the course of three or four 
years after the canal has been completed. 
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LETTER II. 

Glengary Settlement— Settler's aooount (^ it-^Treatment at, a 
private house— -Present state of the settlement— Scenery 
there— Age of the trees— Nature of the soil — ^Prospects of the 
settlers— Monotonous scenery— Village of Prescott— Broke- 
yille— Clarousing scene there-— Tavern and ball-room. 

I SHALL now introduce you to the Upper Pro- 
vince, and for the present dismiss the polished and 
interesting peasantry of Lower Canada, that I 
may make you acquainted with the blunt and un- 
cultivated inhabitants of Glengary, which is the 
first regular settlement in the Upper Province, 
and contains a large proportion of Scotch, as you 
may conceive from its national appellation. 

I entered the settlement in the evening, and 
the first person I met was a common labourer, 
whistling and walking gaily along, with his axe 
over his shoulder. I accosted him, and had some 
conversation with him, in the course of which he 
informed me, that he had commenced farming 
two years before, not being then possessed of 
subsistence for two months ; but things had pros- 
pered with him, and he now owned a house, three 
cows, several sheep, and seven acres of very fine 
wheat. He seemed in high spirits, and conclud- 
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ed his nairative with wishing, that his country** 
men could be made acquainted with the advant- 
ages which Upper Canada afforded to the poor. 

This account filled me with high expectations, 
and the more so, as I had been told that the 
lipper part of the settlement was in a state of 
rapid advancement. I therefore hoped to see my 
coimtrymen elevated in their characters, and im- 
proved in their manners, by the influence of in- 
dependence, and stopped at a private house, 
which my driver had recommended as being 
much superior to the tavern. Here I found a large 
&mily devouring pork and onions, and a room 
containing as much dirt as it could conveniently 
hold. I had scarcely passed the threshold, when 
I was importuned by signs to take my seat on 
the head of a cask, aiid helped abundantly to the 
iamily fare. Kesistance was vain, as none of 
the party seemed to understand a word of Eng- 
lish, and I suppose my unwillingness to join in 
the repast was attributed to false modesty. 

The evening being far advanced, I was obUg- 
ed to resolve upon remaining with them all 
night After listening for a couple of hours to 
Gaelic, I followed the landlord to my bed-room ; 
but the moment he opened the door, a cloud of 
musquitoes and other insects settled upon the 
candle, and extinguished it He made signs 
that I should remain a few moments in the dark ; 
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but I followed him down stairs, and firmly declin- 
ed paying another visit to the apartment intend* 
ed fcnr me, as it seemed to be already occupied. 

As our road lay through the Glengary settle- 
ment^ I had an opportunity next morning of 
seeing it, and was rather disappointed, the im-r 
prov^nents bearing no proportion to what I had 
anticipated. The majority of its inhabitants 
were indeed very poor wh^i they commenoed 
thor labours, and had a variety of dittxmraging 
dicumstances to contend with, the principal of 
which were, the peculiarities of the climate, the 
almost inaccessible situation of their farms, the 
badness of the roads, and the immense woods 
which encumbered the soil. They have, in 
some degree, surmounted the greater number of 
these difficulties ; but still the settlement is not 
in a very flourishing state, and its inhabitants 
seem too unambitious to profit by the advan- 
tages of their condition. A very great majority 
of the h(Hises are built of logs, and contain only 
one apartment ; and the possessors display no in- 
dination to improve their mode of life, being 
dirty^ ignorant, and obstinate. Few of the 
settlers have more than sixty or seventy acres 
deared, and the generaUty only thirty or forty ; 
yet, how many comforts, and even luxuries, 
might persons of moderate industry derive fixxm 
a domain of this extent ! 
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WidBr thf^ were preparing breakfast^ at the 
tavern at 'whidb I had stopped, I strolled out 
for uoxMtketiL Dttninutiye k)g-house% sur- 
rounded witii & feir acres of cleared land, preu 
seiited tfaemiieivte in Tsuieus directions, tod the 
fedble vestiges of dvilization whidi these dbjeds 
exhibited, seemed to be derided bjr the dumps 
o£ immenee oaks that every where waved their 
«solossal boughs as if threatening destruction to 
idl belo^, A pfofusion of decayed and balJB- 
bumt timber hy around, and the serpentine 
roots of trees, blown down by temp^ts, stretch- 
ed into the air, in the most fantastic form& 
In difierent places^ piles of Mazing timber sent 
fortb eoloains of smoke, which envdoped the 
forssts far and wide. Axes rung in every thick* 
et^ and the ear was oceasdonally startled by 
the cfashing of trees fidling to the ground. I 
dfktefoptei to ascertadn the age of an oak, that 
hBd recently been cut down» by counting the 
e&««niigii»tions of the wood, and found it had 
^ftourished at least two hundred and sixty- seven 
years. Its size, however, was very moderate^ 
when compared with that of many others which 
gi^ beside it, and which, from their dimensions, 
I judged to be five or six hundred years old. 

The surface here, to the depth of several 
inches^ is composed almost entirely of decayed 
vegetable matter. The withered leaves, strewed 
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by eveiy autumn, speedily deocHnpose ami unite 
with the soilp and a thin layer being thus added 
annually, a stratum of considerable thidkness is 
soon formed, which has hitherto been allowed, in 
most places, to accumulate without disturbance 
fix>m the plough or harrow. Fallen trees likewise 
add a great deal to the surface by their decomw 
position ; they may be observed in all stages of 
decay, from simple rottenness to that of absolute 
denntegration. A soil of this description, as 
you may easily conceive, is rather too rich for 
the common purposes of agriculture ; and conse- 
quently the first crops never are so good as those 
tibiat follow. As a proof of its luxuriant quality, 
I may mention, that two fields were pointed out 
to me which had been cropped twenty-one years 
in succession, without receiving any manure 
whatever. That part of the soil which has been 
some time under cultivation, presents an appear- 
ance superior to any thing of the kind I have 
ever seen ; being formed entirely of a rich black 
loam resting upon a bed of day. This combi- 
nation is peculiarly adapted for agricultural pur- 
poses, as it possesses the double advantage of 
being easily worked, and, under proper manage- 
ment, not capable of exhaustion. 

Indeed, were it not for the uncommon rich- 
ness of the soil, which yields profusely almost 
without cultivation, the settlers could not obtain 
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a subsostenoe from their farms until after many- 
years oocupatioD. In sowing wheat, thJey use 
the small proportion of one bushel, and one 
bushel and a half, to the acre. In England, 
three are required. This extraordinary differ- 
ence can alone be accounted for by supposing, 
%hat, in Upper Canada, the fertility of the 
ground causes every individual grain to germi- 
nate and come to maturity; 

If I were merely a theorist, and omitted to 
take into consideration the influence which the 
character of the inhabitants of Glengary must ne- 
cessarily have upon the prosperity of their settie^ 
ment, I might say that their present condition af- 
forded rather a pleasing subject of contemplation. 
Provided the slow, but progressive improvement, 
of the country, is not interrupted by a second war 
or any other political circumstance, every &rmer 
will oertdnly soon become independent This 
may possibly produce an amelioration in their 
manners and habits, which are at present suffi- 
ciently uncduth, and likewise, perhaps, an ambi- 
tion to distinguish themselves by other qualities 
than those of prudence and industry. The means 
of education, now very limited, must increase 
with the settlement ; and the children of its pre- 
sent inhabitants, if allowed to enjoy the advan- 
tage of intellectual cultivation, will be raised 
several degrees in the scale of society, and their 
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defcendantB^ pcwsemBg nipeeiov offmtxuiAm 
stiU, wiJl tnftimph over rusticity and ignoiaiie^ 
and beoome naipecteble alike from tbeir ciicuai- 
stmu!e8 said their fioqukeinenta 

I travelkd upwards of sixty mlesh ^^SDer lew* 
if^ the Glengar^ setdemenl; without ofaaerving 
avjr thing i emarkable in the country throu^ 
which I passed^ ormeeting with a single adTen* 
tare that is worthy o£ notica Halfi'Cultivated 
fielda^ log-hoiises^ and extensive fiireats^ all along 
composed the moootonons scene^ except whai an 
occcasional glance at the St Lawrence rd^ered 
the eye» and awakened in the mirwl hqpea of 
sboa enjoying ^ a more animated prospect The 
scenery of Upper Canada is rather destitute of 
variety and interest A lerel country, when in 
a highi state of cultivation^ and embellished vdth 
villas^ gardsRSj^ and pleasure-grounds, may appeac 
bodh beaalifiil wd picturesque,, but wiilkout these 
olJ^ects, it miist always affoidia dull and unvaried 
prospect 

There are two sixmlL v2Iage% situated on the 
bank of the St Lawrenee, witibia twdve miks 
of each other, c^ed Fresoott and Bcokeviile/*^ 
Frescott contains twenty or thirty houses, and 
likewise a mud fi>rt, which is occiqpied by a few 
soldiers. Within the fort stands a blod^-houae^ 
proof agaii^t musketry* The caainon, planted 
upon the mud wall whioh encardea it» are sa 
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fixed, that an cnemy^ aKhoi^inpottesfikm.af 
the ramparts, could not turn them upon the }»• 
sieged mthout much labour laid difficulty, while 
he would be ecmipletely exposed tx) the duk 
(Aarge of smiali arms fitxm numerous loop-holes 
m the Uock-hous& This place is called Fwt 
WeDingUm, and was a position of some import 
tanoe during the last war. The officer in com* 
mand would not admit me within the walls, un^ 
til he had ascertained that I was not an Ameri* 
can ; but this precaution has been quite ineffec- 
tual in excluding our rivals, for individuals, be^^ 
longing to the army of the United States, have 
repeatedly visited and examined this fort. 

Ftescott, although no more than a village at 
present, must eventually become a place of some 
importance, for it may be termed the head of 
the sdiooner and sloop navigation. If proper 
canals are cut at the Rapids in the Lower Pro- 
vince, schooners, and even square-rigged vessels, 
will find no difficulty in plying between MoUr 
treal and Flrescott ; but they cannot go &rther, 
as, &oat the latter place to Kingston, a distance 
of fifty-five miles, the channel of the river is so 
obstructed, and the current so rapid, that small 
steam-boats, or flat-bottomed craft, could alone 
navigate it with safety. Prescott must thus 
be made a depot for all the merchandize sent to 
the western parts of the province, and likewise 
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for all the produce forwarded from thence to 
Montreal 

The opinion and recommendation of an ex- 
perienced traveller, induced me to discharge my 
carriage at Brokeville, and determine upon pro- 
ceeding to Kingston by water. The road, I was 
told, was extremely bad, and the face of the 
country almost a fac simile of what I had seen, 
consequently I felt no inclination to follow the 
land route. 

I accordingly secured a passage in a bateau, 
and in the evening, after it got dark, I strolled 
to the side of the river, that I might ascertain 
whether or not my baggage was safely put on 
board; and there I found the crew carousing 
after the fatigues of the day. They had kindled 
a fire upon the beach, and were making ready 
supper. Some reclined around the fire, talking 
barbarous French, and uttering the most horrid 
oaths ; others sat in the boats, and sung trouba* 
dour songs ; and a third party was engaged in 
distributing the proviaons. They resembled a 
band of fi'eebooters. Most of them were very 
athletic, and had the sharp physiognomy and 
sparkling eyes of a Canadian. The red glare of 
the fire communicated additional animation to 
their rude features ; and their bushy black beards, 
and discordant voices, rend^ed them rather a 
formidable-looking set of people. 

5 
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After my return to the tavern, my host oon- 
ducted me up to the second story of his hotel, 
and into a large room, nearly fifty feet long, and 
broad in proportion. I could imperfectly dis- 
tinguish, by the feeble light of a single candle, 
that there was a bed in each comer of it, and at 
the same time, I heard distant stertorous mur- 
murs, which seemed to proceed from the lungs 
of some person who was asleep. My attendant 
informed me that the apartment was a ball- 
room, and as it occupied the whole upper floor, 
he had no bedchambers in his house. I inquir- 
ed if dances frequently took place the^e : " Well, 
I guess not," said he, '^but I calculate upon 
there being one next winter ; in these low times 
people a'nt so spnf^ as they used to be." I have 
since found that very many inns are built upon 
the same principle as that at Brokeville. To 
have a ball-room seems to be the height of every 
publican's ambition in Upper Canada, and the 
convenience, comfort, and symmetry, of their 
houses are often sacrificed, that they may be 
able to furnish accommodations for a dancing 
party once a-year. 

* Lively. 



LETTER III. 

Batieanx— -Water of the St Lawrence— Its singular effects— 
Canadhn boatmen—Lake of the Thousand Islands — Currents 
«*«We land upon im idand^^False alarm-^^eer^lmnt hy 
terch-^ligbt-^Pterty of Indians arrire— Their dress and beha^ 
viour-^upper party-^Picturesque groups — ^A day i^pon the 
banks of the St Lawrence — ^Adventure with a canoe — Tavern, 
and host and hostess — ^Mouth of Lake Ontario — View of King. 
stonBay. 

Eaklt in the moming, I found the boatmen 
IH:eparing to leave port. There were five bat- 
teaux, and this number constitutes a brigada 
The crew of each boat consisted of five rowers^ 
and a man with a paddle to steer ; and the whole 
equipment was under the command and super- 
int^idence of an individual who was styled the 
conductor. 

The freshness of the morning breeze was ren- 
dered truly delightful by the odour proceeding 
from young pine trees, whkh grew in profusion 
on each side of the river ; and as the sun rose^ 
every little gale that shook the dew-drops from 
their branches, seemed to scatter a thousand gems 
upon the bosom of the St Lawrence. The noise 
of the oars sometimes startled the deer which 
were browzing along the banks, and I occasion- 
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aUy saw them thrust theur beautiful heads throu^ 
the branches^ and then suddenly start away into 
the recesses of the forest 

The water of the river is exquisitely pure and 
transparent^ and, when it sparkles round the o^rs^ 
one is alnu)st induced to drink it^ whether Ite 
feels thirsty or not The effects which it pit»- 
duces on those unaecustonoted to its use; are rather 
difficult to aooount lbr« It occasions niniseay 
pain in the stomachy and diarrhoea; but the boat- 
men, who use it every day, never experience any 
of those effects. Sev^al gentlanen who live in 
the western parts of Upper Canada, and are 
in the habit of going to Montreal onoe a-year^ 
told me, that they regularly had an attack of the 
kind I have described during their passage down, 
but never suffered at all on their way back 
again. These effects probably proceed from the 
extreme softness of the water, which, being 
mingled together in such prodigious quantities,* 
and exposed so long to the influence of the sun, 
loses its carbonic add, and likewise the greater 
part of the atmospheric air that is loosely com- 
bined with it. 

After rowing nearly two hours, we landed up-i 
on a small island, and the boatmen began to make 
ready breakfast for themselves. They take a 
meal regularly every four hours during the four 
and twenty, and it is to be supposed that the 
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great labour they undergo must create a propor- 
tionable appetite ; but it does seem astonishing 
that they should be contented with the quality 
of the provisions they subsist upon. Pork, pease- 
soup, and biscuit, compose their daily fare ; and 
though they give their meals the appellations of 
breakfast, dinner, &c. this distinction 'is founded 
upon the time at which they are taken, not upon 
the difference of the articles presented at each. 
But, notwithstanding all this, they are the hap- 
piest race of people imaginable. Inured to hard- 
ship, they despise it; and after toiling at the oar 
during the whole day, and lightening their la- 
bour with songs and jests, when night comes, 
tkey kindle a fire and sleep around it, in defiance 
of the elements and every thing else. 

The men having refreshed themselves, took to 
their oars with alacrity, and we again stem^ 
med the translucent surges of the St Lawrence. 
There is something so wearisome and depressing 
in the steady unvaried motion of the batteaux, 
and the regular noise of the oars, that when the 
banks of the river presented no variety, I often 
felt an uncontrolable desire to sleep, though I 
had been particularly warned to resist any incli- 
nation of the kind, because an indulgence in it 
would produce the ague ; however, the fear of an 
attack was not strong enough to enable me to 
keep my eyes open, and I enjoyed several slum- 
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bers, in the course of tiie passage without expe^ 
rienciiig any bad consequences. 

We now entered that part of the river whidi 
is called the Lake of the Thousand Islands. The 
St Lawrence expands-into a large basin, the bo- 
som of which is divernfied by myriads of islands, 
and these are diaracterized by every conceivaUe 
aspect of nature, bdng fertile, barren, lofty, low, 
rocky, venlurous, wooded, and bare. They vary 
in size as much as in fbnn. Some are a quarter 
of a mile long, and others only afew yards; and, 
I beheve, they oollectivdy exhilnt, on a small 
scale, a greater variety of hays, harbours, inlets;, 
and channels, than are to be found throughout 
the whole omtinent of America. Nature seems 
here to have thrown spcnrtiv^j fit>m her hand a 
profufflon of masses of the material wmld, that 
she might perceive what combinations df scenery 
would be produced, wheaoL €tiey assumed their re- 
spective podtions cm the bosmn of the waters. 

The number of islands has never been ccmect- 
ly ascertained, but it is generally supposed to ex« 
oeed seventeen hundred. Many of them ase c£ 
Uttile vahi^ being covered with scraggy pine;^ and 
having no depth of soil ; and, I behev^ any per* 
son, whose romantic fancy might inspire him 
with the desire of possessing <me, would find no 
difficulty in getting it granted by govemmoit 
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But some of the laiger islands would fonn de- 
lightful little farms; and the energies of a future 
people maj perhaps bring them under cultiva- 
tioDf and embellish them with all the beauties 
tbatlarts and agriculture can conununicate. When 
this takes place, the scene will realize all that 
&iry loveliness in which eastern historians have 
delighted to robe the objects (^ the material world. 

The scene reminded me of the beautiful de« 
seription of the Happy Islands in the Vii»on of 
Mirzahy and I thought at the time, that if the 
Thousand Islands lay in the East, some chaste 
imi^ination would propose, that they should be 
made an asylum for suffering humanity, and dis- 
tributed according to the respective virtues and 
merits of those who deserved them. 

The current between some of tiie islands is so 
rapid, that the boatmen, with all their exertions^ 
on scaicdy make way against it ThereareiMMw 
ticular channels with which the Canadians xte 
well acquainted, and which th^ invariably fol- 
low, for if they ventured upon others, they would 
soon be bewildered among the islands, and might 
probably continue in search of the true course 
during many days, as has several times been the 
case. 

Shortly after sunset we landed upon a smaU 
island, and the Canadians havii^ moored their 
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boats, proceeded to make a fire, as they intended 
to enjoy themselves for several hours. We were 
just opening a basket of provisions when we were 
all startled by hearing shouts, which apparently 
proceeded from people on the other side of the 
island. The ruddy glare of a fire likewise attract- 
ed our attention, and the continuance of the cries 
induced several boatmen to hasten to the spot 
where the light seemed to be. My imagination 
was instantly excited, and when I heard the wind 
whistling among the trees, and the perturbed 
waters of the St Lawrence dashing against the 
island, and saw a lurid sky stretched above me, 
the most alarming impressions crowded upon my 
mind. All the stories I had heard of the horrible 
atrocities often committed by the Indians rose in 
my memory, and I alrieady conceived that I saw 
my companions tomahawked, and their mangled 
bodies struggling convulsively among the whelm- 
ing surges of the river. 

However, the return of the Canadians put an 
end to my fears. The supposed Indians were no 
other than the crew of a brigade of batteaux, 
and the shouts we heard were raised in conse- 
quence of their having seen three deer, in the 
pursuit of which they requested us to join. This 
proposal was acceded to by all parties, and some 
began to kindle large fires in several parts of the 

island, while others stript the hickory tree of its 
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boric, and made tordies. Thus prepared we tal- 
lied forth, some carrying arms, and the otiiers 
being provided with blazing flambeaux. Intend- 
ing to surround the deer, and gradually dose 
upon them, we dispersed into a large drde, and 
sent two dogs among the brushwood to rouse 
the game, which they soon accomplished, and we 
accordingly made regular encroachments upon 
their precincts. The deer, when they saw them- 
selves thus environed, sprung from one side to 
the other, leaped into the air, reared upon their 
hind-legs, and at last sunk down apparently in 
despair ; but upon the discharge of a couple of 
fowling-pieces, they again started, and having 
escaped our circle, plunged into the river. 

Several of the boatmen had remained upon the 
banks of the island, that they might prevent the 
deer from taking the river ; but when they found 
this impracticable, they shouted to us and ran to 
the batteaux, and immediately unmoored them. 
The remainder of the crew soon followed, with 
arms and torches, and they all rowed out in pur- 
suit of the game* Nothing could be more bril* 
liant and picturesque than the scene which suc- 
ceeded. We saw the heads and antlers of the 
beautiful animals moving with gracefril rapidity 
upon the surface of the water, while the bright- 
ness of their eyes rivalled that of the transparent 
dirops which sparkled around them. When the 
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slioati of the crew and the dashing of the'^Mrs 
assailed their ears, tb^ exertions they made to 
esc^ were inconceivably strong-sometimes 
raising themselves ahnost entirely out of the wa- 
ter, and sometimes springing forward several 
yards at one leap. The bustle among the boats, 
the glare of the torches, and the ferocious coun- 
tenances of the crew, were finely contrasted with 
the meekness and timidity of the deer, and the 
whole effect was heightened by the islands 
around, the wild and romantic features of whidi 
were strikingly displayed at intervals, when the 
ruddy light of the torches happened to fall upon 
tiiem. 

Several shots were fired, though apparently 
without effect, and I began fervently to hope 
that the deer might escape. Two of them elud- 
ed their pmrsuers, but the batteaux surrounded 
the other, and the Canadians beat it to death 
with their oars, and, having taken it on board, re* 
turned to the shore. 

While we were around the fire, dividing the 
booty, two canoes, full of Indians, suddenly 
emerged fix>m behind a point of land, and steered 
directly towards us. The women were seated, 
but the men stood erect, and managed their pad- 
dles with the utmost elegance and dexterity. 
Their heads were adorned with steel crescents 
and waving feathers. The rest of their dress 
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of the skins of wild beasts, and long 
•carlet doaks covered with ornaments, which, 
though mere tinsel, had a very shining effect. 
This was the first time I ever heard the Indian 
language, and never could its harsh and fantastic 
sounds have been more impressive to any one 
than they were to me, surrounded as I was with 
objects the most wild and uncivilized in their 
character. 

These unexpected visitors landed near U3, but 
seemed not at all incommoded by our presence, 
for the women immediately began to cut fire- 
wood, and their husbands having collected a few 
poles and some birch bark, set about making 
a wigwam. At my request, some venison and 
spirits were sent them, which they received with 
many acknowledgments. 

' Assisted by my fellow-passengers, I now spread 
a table, and obtained the necessary furnishings 
from our respective provision baskets. Our repast 
proved both a comfortable and an amusing one. 
On one side, were the Canadians loitering round 
the fire in different groups, some half asleep and 
others singing and wrestUng with their comrades ; 
while a few attempted to read a half worn-out 
French hymn-book, the devout expressions in 
which were heard at intervals among the oatibs 
that proceeded from almost every mouth. On 
the other side, we saw the Indians seated under 
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their wig warn, and dressing their venison. The 
rum they had drank hSgan to affect them. The 
men looked ferocious, sharpened their toma- 
hawks, and occasionally uttered the war-whoop. 
The women talked incessantly, and their children 
played the Jew's harp. Our party completed 
the group ; and, though our voices were almost 
drowned amidst the confusion of tongues, a spec- 
tator would easily have ascertained, that at least 
three different languages were spoken on the is- 
land. 

About four in the morning we again took to 
our boats, and soon passed the termination of the 
Lake of the Thousand Islands. However, a 
strong westerly wind began to prevail, and ren- 
dered the working of the batteaux so very labo- 
rious, that the crew were obliged to rest a little 
every half hour. The Canadians row at the rate 
of three miles an hour when the weather is per- 
fectly calm, and, of course, rather more when 
they have a favourable breeze to assist them ; but^ 
at best, they never go further than thirty miles in 
twenty^four hours. The average length of the 

« 

passage from La Chine to Kingston is seven 
days. 

The wind at length became so strong, that we 
resolved to stop until it moderated. As the day 
was extremely hot, we remained upon the bank 
of the river, and constructed a small tent of sails 
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and oil-dotili to proteet u$ from the sun, and 
down under its shade ; however* I soon got tired 
of this, and having left my compaiiimis asleep, I 
walked out alone. The sunshine was so intense, 
that the St Lawrence sparkled too bright for the 
eye to bear, and at each step I took, a thousand 
insects sprung from the flowers on which they 
had been feeding. I wandered along the side of 
the river, until I reached a little bay paved with 
smooth rock, ag^st which the glittering waves 
broke in rapid succession. Here I found a canoe 
tied to a tree. Having embarked in it, I paddled 
out from the shore, and laid down at my ease, 
and committed myself to the guidance of the 
current. The influence of the heat and scenery 
was overpowering, and I fell into a half slumber. 
I was occasionally awakened to a consciousness 
of my situation, by the radiant flashes which were 
shot forth by the sun-dipt wings of the humming 
birds, as they flew over me. My mind was in a 
state of perfect quiescence. The most dazzling 
and enthusiastic conceptions rose in it without 
efifort, and faded away without resistance. Had 
a super-human voice told me that I was entering 
the vortex of the most terrific Rapids, I believe I 
would scarcely have had energy to ascertain 
whether it was so or not. 

. When 1 returned to my companions, I found 
that they had just been awakened from a pro- 
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found sleep by the fall of the tent, and, as they 
would not take the trouble to erect it again, we 
all walked to a tavern at a little distance from the 
shore. This tavern consisted of two rooms, and 
was built of logs, and had a sign swinging befin^ 
the door, so covered with gilt and emblematic 
paintings, that it probably cost more than the 
house itself. We inquired of the landlord if we 
could get any thing to eat, and he asked in reply if 
we were from the United States. We repeated the 
question, but he answered that he did not know. 
However, after waiting a quarter of an hour, we 
were conducted into the second room, and there 
found a table amply furnished with tea, bee£- 
steaks, cucumbers, potatoes, honey, onions, eggs, 
&C. During this delectable repast, we were slU 
tended by the hostess, who poured out the tea as 
ciften as we required it, and having done so, seat- 
ed herself in the door-way, and read a book 
(which I afterwards found to be Miss Edge^ 
worth's Tales of Fashionable Life), while her 
husband, who was a tall raw-boned fellow, occa« 
sionally entered the room, and stood gazing up* 
on us for several minutes, with his hands in his 
pockets, and his hat stuck upon one side of his 
head. 

About sunset the wind fell completely, and 
the boatmen again set forward, in the confident 
hope of reaching Kingston early next morning. 
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Nothing remarkable occurred during the night 
When we were half a mile below the town, a 
sudden turn of the river brought into yiew the 
mouth of Lake Ontario, and though the scene 
itself was not imposing, yet the reflections it pro* 
duced were replete with splendour. The mind 
involuntarily traversed the waters of those im- 
mense lakes, which have their source in mysteri- 
ous and unexplored regions far beyond the bounds 
of civilization, and supply a mighty river with 
resistless and unceasing torrents. Every drop 
which fell from the oars had perhaps been once 
agitated by tempests in the bosom of Lake 
Michigan or Superior. 

Ejngston Bay was for some time concealed 
from our sight by a projecting point of land ; but 
when we had cleared this, the dockyard and 
shipping came into view all at once. In one di- 
rection, the great war ship St Lawrence, and se- 
veral frigates, floated at anchor, as if guardians of 
the town, which rose indistinctly behind them, 
and in another, two unfinished seventy-fours lay 
on the stocks. The wind whistied drearily 
through the chinks in their sides, which had long 
since ceased to vibrate under the hammer of the 
carpenter. The whole scene was magical in its 
effect. We had seen nothing but rocks, forests, 
and uninhabited islands, during two days, every 
thing appearing to indicate that we had passed 
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the confines of civilization ; but we now found 
ourselves in an emporium of busy life, and saw 
vessels of war floating on those waters, whose 
surfaces, we might well have previously sup** 
posed, had never been traversed by any bark 
larger than an Indian canoe. 
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Pleasures of a good tiTern — Ton-n of Kiagiston — Frigates — Na- 
val depot and armoury — Kiogstou during the last war — Ar- 
rivals of emigrante — Equality and the bricklayer — Steam- 
boat Frontenac — Pleasure of travelling by steain — Lake On- 
tario — Septennial increase of its water*— -SWirmy night — 
Error in the reckoning — Arrival at York. 

I SHALL now take leave of the St Lawrence, and 
vary the scene, by introducing you to the inha- 
bitants of Kingston, and leading you a ramble 
through their town, which is the largest in Up- 
per Canada. You, who have never experienced 
the discomforts of travelling through a newly- 
settled country, cannot easily conceive the plea- 
sure I felt in occasionally reaching a respectable 
tavern. For three days, I had been disgusted 
with the dirtiness, noise, and grossness of the Ca- 
nadian boatmen, and, during as many nights, 
had been prevented from sleeping by the fumes 
of rum and tobacco, the bites of musquetoes, and 
the hardness of the planks which formed my bed. 
The hotel at Kingston happened to afford toler- 
able accommodations, and I enjoyed them so 
much, that I believe I was less industrious in ob- 
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flerving the dty and its environs than I ought to 
hareheen. 

Kingston contains about five thousand inhabit- 
ants, including military. The plan of the town 
it degant and extensive, but not yet nearly re* 
dised. Most of the houses are built of lime- 
stone ; inexhaustible quarries of which lie in the 
immediate vicinity of the town, and are of the 
gmtest unportance to it, as Kingston, being the 
key to Upper Canada, will always require strong 
fixtifications. There is nothing the least inter* 
esting; or remarkable, in either the streets or 
buiidings of this place. The better class of peo- 
ple^ most of whom are in the mercantile line, 
live in good style, but are not very hospitable; 
and tiia!e iq>pear8 to be little polish among them, 
and not much social communication. 

The natural position and local advantages of 
Kingston are sudi, that, by means of proper for* 
tifications^ it might be made almost impregnable. 
It lies bdiind a point of land, on the extremity 
of which there is a strong fort that commands 
the town and the entrance into the harbour so 
completely, that although an enemy had pos- 
aessum of the former, he could not occupy it 
with safety, nor receive any supplies by means 
of the latter. 

The bay affords so fine a harbour, that a vessel 
of one hundred and twenty guns can lie clos^ 
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to the quay. The St Lawrencei which carries 
one hundred guns^ was in this position when I 
visited Kingston, and I enjoyed an opportunity 
of seeing every part of her. She is built in the 
plainest style, but is amazingly strong and beau- 
tifully modelled. Near her lay the Prince Re- 
gent, a sixty-gun frigate, the elegant form and 
just proportions of which have excited the ad- 
miration of the best judges of naval architecture. 
There were several other frigates in the harbour, 
the names and dimensions of which I have now 
forgot 

I likewise visited the naval depot, which con- 
tains the guns, yards, and rigging of the differ- 
ent vessels, all separate, i^d arranged so judi- 
dously, that any of them might be equipped in 
the course of a few hours. There is also a large 
building appropriated for the reception of spare 
gun-carriages, masts, cables, tops, &c. But what 
gratified me more than all this, was the appear- 
ance of the armoury, which, in boldness of effect 
and neatness of arrangement, equals any thing 
of the kind I have ever seen, and reflects much 
credit upon the superintendant. The smdl 
arms of the St Lawrence and frigates are placed 
(distinct from each other) around the walls of a 
large apartment in the most ingenious and fanci- 
ful manner, and so as to occupy the least possi- 
ble space. The effect is very imposing, every 
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article being in a high state of brightness, and 
fit for immediate service. 

Kingston was a place of great importance dur- 
ing the last war, as it alone afforded us the means 
of successfully carrying on our naval operations 
on Lake Ontario. You are aware that no af* 
fidr of any importance ever took place between 
the American fleet and ours; the respective 
forces were for a long time so exactly balanced^ 
that neither of the parties deemed it prudent to 
venture upon a general engagement; and the 
warfare consisted almost entirely of a system of 
reconnoitering, in the course of which we were 
alternately the pursuers and the pursued. How- 
ever, at last, when the St Lawrence was finish- 
ed, we gained a decided superiority, for she made 
us master of Lake Ontario without firing a single 
gun, the enemy's fleet never having ventured far 
out after she left Kingston harbour. 

The Americans had built their ships of war 
with much expedition, and they were greatly 
inferior to ours in point of strength and dura- 
biUty ; but, on the other hand, their sloops and 
schooners were admirably constructed, and sailed 
infinitely quicker and more close to the wind. 
The Americans certainly excel all nations in 
modelling small vessels ; and even their common 
packet-boats are formed with an elegance and 
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bauity, which one will look for in vain among 
British craft of a similar descripticm. 

The soil aromid Kingston is indifferent, being 
of a cold clayey nature, and such as would re- 
quire much lime or plaster of Paris to render it 
productive. It is not in a high state of cultiva- 
tion ; and indeed all improvements are confined 
to the limits of the town, in which there were 
eighteen or twenty houses building when I was 
there. 

I frequently amused myself with strolling to 
the wharfs, and watching the arrival of the bat- 
teaux, several brigades of which came in every 
day, full of emigrants, and loaded with their bag- 
gage. The majority of these people seemed to 
have no idea that the necessaries of life could be 
obtained in Upper Canada, for they brought from 
their native country, tables, chairs, chests of 
drawers, and great quantities of other lumber, the 
carriage of which must have cost infinitely more 
than the articles did themselves. 

How quickly do mankind discover those things 
tiiat gratify thdr vanity ! Many of the emigrants 
I saw had been on shore a few hours only, dur- 
ing their passage between Montreal and King- 
sfon, yet they had already acquired those absurd 
notions of independence and equality, which sre 
80 deeply engrafted in the minds of the lowest 
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individuals of the American nation. On aocort* 
ing two Scotsmen, whom I had seen at Montreal^ 
instead of pulling off their hats, as they had in* 
variably done before on similar ocGa3ions, they 
merely nodded to me with easy familiarity. I 
addressed them by their Christian names^ and in* 
quired if they had any prospect oi obtaining em^ 
ployment ^ This gentleman," said one, point* 
ing to his companicm, who was a bricklayer, ^^ has 
been offered four shillings a*day at Prescott, but 
his good lady does not like the place." 

In the evening I embarked on board the steanm 
boat Frontenac, which was to sail for York at 
midnight I went to bed at an early hour, and» 
on awaking next morning, found myself in the 
middle of Lake Ontario, aj^d out of sight of 
land. I could*not but invoke a thousand bless* 
ings on the inventors and improvers of the steam- 
boat, for the delightM mode of conveyance with 
which their labours had been the means of fur* 
nishing mankind. Next morning, I got up re^ 
fireshed; and it required some recollection to 
perceive that I was not in the Kingston hotel. 
I immediately repaired to the deck, where I 
found the greater number of the cabin passengers 
enjoying the morning breeze, and soliciting an 
appetite for breakfast. 

The Frontenac is the largest steam-boat in 
Canada ; her deck is one hundred and seventy- 
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one feet longt and thirty-two feet wide. She is 
seven hundred and forty tons burdeiit and draws 
<mly eight feet water when loaded. Two pad- 
dle-wheels, each about forty feet in drcumfer* 
ence, impel her through the water. Her length 
is so great, that she answers very slowly to the 
helm ; but I understand she was built of the 
dimensions I have stated, that she might cover 
three seas, and thus be prevented from pitching 
violently in boisterous weather. 

Breakfast being announced by the ringing of 
a bell, we descended, to the number of four 
or five and twenty, to a well-fumished table. 
Of all modes of conveyance, a steam-boat is the 
most favourable to the excitement of sociality 
among travellers, for there are none of those 
petty miseries or trivial annoyances to be en- 
dured, that so often occur on board a ship of in 
a stage-coach. At sea, a whole party is some- 
times incommoded by the complaints and ap. 
pearance of some individual who suffers under 
sickness; and in a carriage, people soon become 
fatigued, and are prevented from talkmg by the 
noise of the wheels. In a steam-boat, however, 
there is no impediment to lively conversatimi, 
or the reciprocal interchange of all those sweet 
courtesies of life that gild the path of the travel- 
ler, as pleasingly as varieties of scenery in the 
country through which he passes. Agreeable 
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company and eiitertnniatf inddoits; sitiQCrtih tiie 
>oug^ mdsahd our fteUngs, oar jadgmealv 
and even <mr ymaa, are unoonseiously affeeted l^ 
the degree of personal cpcdfbrt we enjoys iand thist 
mode of ocmTeyanoe to wli^ we are sai^ecHedk: 
— -Dr Goldtmith somewhere bbeenres» that this 
man who nAkes the grand tour of Europe cm 
foot, will make yery different remarks, and form 
yeiy di£ferent condusions, fixim hun who:rt>tl4 
along in a post-chaise. Nothing can be mc^ 
true, and, I bdieve, upon this principle we may 
ascribe the diversities and cbntradictibfis which 
often characterize the accounts that different 
persons give of the same country^ to the mode in 
which they have travelled,and the difficulties thqr 
have encountered in die course of their journeys. 
A series of hardships will distrub the placidity 
of the most philosophic person, and make him 
believe that the things around him are perma- 
nently stamped with the temporary colouring 
which they have derived from accidental cir- 
cumstances. But he who is whirled alon^ by 
the magic power c^ steam, meets with nothing 
to modify his impressions; and I woOld say to 
all testy and irritable travellers, that the best 
way of keeping out of the hot water into which 
every cross accident plunges them, is to keep 
under the influence of the steam. 
Lake Ontario is two hundred and thirty miles 
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long; and sixty brood at its widest part Its 
waters are quite transparent and colourless^ but 
vapid and unpleasant to the taste. Soundinga 
are rarely to be met with, except near the shore ; 
and, as very few islands or points of land present 
themselves upon its expanse, it is adapted for 
every kind df navigation, and will, of course 
admit vessds of the largest size. The current 
which moves forward this immense body of 
water is distinctly perceptible, being, on an ave- 
rage, at the rate of half a mile an hour, but va- 
rying with the direction and strength of the 
wind. 

The most remarkable phenomenon which this 
and the other lakes exhibit, is that increase and 
rise of their waters which is said to take place at 
regular periods. It occurs, in a moderate degree,, 
every seven years, and to a very great extent once 
in thirty or forty. In the year 1816, the waters o£ 
Lake Ontario were seven feet and a half per^ 
pendicular above their average height, and Lake 
Erie was affected in a similar way. I have vidt- 
ed the shores of Lake Ontark) several times, ac- 
companied by a person who resides upon them^ 
whose intelligence and indisputable veracity 
made me put full confidence in the informa- 
tion he gave, and from whom I received proofs 
of the accuracy of what I have now stated. I 
likewise saw the remains of a large storehouse 
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which hiid been bililt A fexiir yeatd beforci, in a 
situation that seemed quite inacoei^sible to the 
lake, although the waters have surrdUdded aiid 
nearly demolished it 

This singular phenomenon affords a problem 
very difficult to solve, 'the quantity of water 
that must be required to increase the depth of 
Lake Ontario, and all the other lakes, seven and 
a half feet perpendicular, is so vast, that it is im- 
possible to conceive where its source can lie. — 
The height of the waters of the lakes, indeed, 
varies a few inches ahnosit daily ; but this is occa- 
sioned by changes iii the direction of the wind. 
When it is eastt; ot ntifth-east, the wlitets are 
driven back, or at least inipeded in their course, 
and consequently an accumulation takes places 
which makes the lakes rise ; but if it blows from 
the south, dr south-west, the direction in which 
they flow, their waters are hurried towards the 
St Lawreiioe, and, of course, decrease in height 
in proportion to the strength of the wind. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, during his voyage 
to the hfairth-west, observed that the waters of 
the rivers and lakes which he navigated under^ 
went considerable variation in their hdght, the 
increase and decrease sometimes amounting to 
two or three feet ; which proves that this pheno- 
menon is not conftied to the lower lakes. If 
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this augmentation of the waters took place only 
at irregular periods, we might suppose that it pro- 
ceeded from the occasional melting of part of 
those immense quantities of ice and snow which 
are accumulated in the northern regions; but 
even this would scarcely be adequate to produce 
the effect which cannot at present be rationally 
accounted for. 

During locomotion, the mind is little disposed 
to ^ye continuity of attention to any thing, and 
had the Frontenac been furnished with a library, 
I believe few of my fellow-passengers would have 
troubled it ; therefore, when they had got tired 
with playing at backgammon, and surveying the 
machinery, the sum of their amusement seemed 
to be exhausted ; and the successive occurrence 
of dinner, tea, and supper, had but little effect 
in preventing symptoms of ennui from appear- 
ing among them, i 

The night proved dark and unpleasant; a 
host of threatening clouds obscured the hitherto 
spotless sky, while a dreary blast careered along 
l^e lake, and made its waters noisy and turbu- 
lent. Notwithstanding the darkness, I conti- 
nued to walk the deck till near midnight, my 
steps being guided by the irregular light shed 
by the showers of glowing sparks that flashed 
in rapid succession from the flue, and were 
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whirled aloft in every direction. ' At last it be- 
gan to rain, and I retired to my birth ; however, 
after some time, I was induced to go on deck again 
by the noise which awakened me. The wind hav- 
ing became boisterous, the lake was now excessive- 
ly rough, and the steam-boat rolled in a violent 
manner, particularly when she lay in the trough 
of the sea. The confusion that had roused me 
was occasioned by the appearance of a light off 
the bow of the vessel, which was immediately 
believed to proceed from York light-house, and, 
as it was too dark to attempt gaining the har- 
bour, there seemed no alternative but to lay to 
till morning. This was accordingly done : how- 
ever, when the day dawned, and the mists clear- 
ed away, it was found that an utter mistake had 
been made in the reckoning, for we were up- 
wards of twenty miles below York. The light 
which occasioned this false alarm belonged to 
a small schooner, as I was afterwards informed 
by a gentleman who had been on board of her 
at the time. 

In the morning the boisterous weather had 
subsided, and a gentle breeze soon dispelled all 
remains of the storm. However, the fears of 
some of my fellow-passengers were not so easily 
dissipated, and many of them appeared at the 
breakfast table, wan, dejected, and sea-sick. 
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The steam-boat Frontenac, when the wind is 
favourable, sails nine knots an hour with ease. 
We fortunately had a strong breeze directly 
astern, which soon brought us in sight of York, 
the seat of government, and the capital of Upper 
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Town cxf York«^I>i8a^nuitage8 of its atoatklii— IVopoMl to re- 
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peasantry. 

The town of York is situated on the shore of 
Lake Ontario, and has a large bay in front of it, 
which affords good anchorage for small vessels^ 
The land all around the harbour and behind the 
town is low, swampy, and apparently of mferior 
quality ; and it could not be easily drained, as it 
lies almost on a level with the surface of the 
lake. The town, in which there are some good 
houses, contains about 3000 inhabitants. There 
is but little land cleared in its immediate vicinity, 
and this drcumstance increases the natural un- 
pleasantness of its situation. The trade of York 
is very trifling ; and it owes its present popula- 
tion and magnitude entirely to its being the seat 
of government, for it is destitute of every natu- 
ral advantage except that of a good harbour. 
York is nearly defenceless at present, and the 
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ckMmeler of the sunouncUng country precludes 

tite poesibilitj of its ever being made a place of 

skre^gtk There is no eminence or command- 

mg point of land suitable for the erection of a 

batteiy ; and the fort, which was lately built, is 

m inc^pfdbfle^ from its low situation, of effieetually 

annoying an enemy, that a single frigate might 

lay the town in ruins without any difficulty. — 

From this circumstance, it is evident that York 

is Jiot at all calculated for the seat of governmenl^ 

which, in colonies particularly, should be either 

situated in the interior, or, if in an exposed si- 
tuation, nearly impr^nable. 

I believe it was once proposed by parliament 
that the seat of government should be removed 
to :King&[ton, which town,, although not alto- 
gether unexceptionable, has, from its position 
andjr^sources, many more dauns to this distinct 
tion than. York; but it seems that the govern^ 
ment olScer^ residing in the latter place, esti- 
mated the depreciation which their property- 
would mSeat, and the loA which they themselves 
would necessarily incur, if this arrangement took 
place, at such an immense amount, that the {oo^ 
ject was abandoned. It was likewise urged as an 
objection, that were the seat of government re-, 
moved to Kingston, the members of parliament 
for the western parts of the province would suf- 
fer much inoonvemenoe, in being obliged to tra^ 
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Tel a distance of four ot five hundred miles everv 
time the legidatare met 

The oountry adjacent to Lake Simooe has 
lately been talked of as a£S>rdhig an eligible site 
for the provincial capital. The fertility of that 
part of Upper Canada^ and its inland and central 
situation, doubtless render it preferable to York ; 
however, at present, theK does not seem to be 
the least probability that the seat of government 
will be removed from the spot which it now oc» 
cupies. 

After strolling around York for an hour or 
two, I re-embarked on board the steam-boat, in 
cmnpany with the greater number ?of my former 
fellow-passengers. The paddle-wheels were soon 
put in motion, and we were impelled gaily on to- 
wards Niagara, which is thirty-six miles distent 
from York. It was now evening ; the receding 
lights of the town twinkled dimly through the 
risuig mists that shrouded the houses and garri- 
son from our view, and a beautiful moon soon 
appeared, which dad the^waters of Lake Ontario 
in a ** mantle of light.*' The air was keen and 
frosty, but though I felt cold, I was unwilling to 
leave the deck. The beauty of the night did not 
detain me among the dews, (for I had seen many 
lovelier), but Lake Ontario was new to me, and 
you know I always love to treasure first impres- 
sions, the remembrance of which is as dear 
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wA reviving to the soul in future life, as the warm 
but imperfect sketches made during the first 
efibrts of genius are to the recollection of a 
painter. My attention was soon roused by an 
interesting object ; for one of the passengers apr 
pioaching, asked me if I observed a igunt ck)u4 
toiwards the west '' That cloud,'' said he» ^' is the 
spray which arises from the Falls of Niagara.? 
A thin white vapour was all I could discover, 
jfor we were yet more than thirty miles distant 
from the cataract itself. However, I could not 
aoon withdraw my eyes from an object so af- 
fecting. 

We reached Niagara village about ten at night, 
when, after nearly two hours' examination of the 
sgnj of the Falls, I went to sleep. On awaking 
next morning, I found every thing enlivened by 
the influence of a brilliant sun. The Niagara 
liver, at whose mouth we lay, reflected in its 
diaep and pure waters every rock and tree that 
adorned its banks, and every little cloud that 
sailed along the face of heaven. The village, sur- 
rounded by plains which were variegated with 
clumps of natural shrubbery, appeared neat, gay, 
and picturesque; and was crowned by a small 
fort at a little distance, the ramparts of which 
were crowded with soldiers. Two schooners had 
just left the harbour in full sail. On the deck 
of one of th^u were several cattle, and the lake 
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was ssp stilly that eyety mo;tion ^6 :axumi^. iw4? 
was {n9tur^4 in its silyery pi^pdxu^ 

The pppulation of l^iags^ amounts to seyen 
or eight hundred souls, ^d it i^ one of ^e most 
thriyiqg villages in ^Jpper Canada. It 90^;^!^ 
a ff^efit ifosiny inerchants' shops, spid has a, if^gular 
ma^}c^t,.-as the ff^rmers who occ^py the ppuntry 
around fcequent it weekly, that they may {|e^ 
th^ir produce, or dispose of it to the merchants 
in exchange for goods. The moutl^ of the. river 
forms an excellent harbour. Some time ago a 
considerable number of schooners and small cr^ft 
plied between Kingston, York, and Niagara, 
which were employed in; transporting goods^ pro* 
duce, and lumber ; but the steam-boat now mo* 
nopoliz^ almost all the carrying business, to the 
great detriment and annoyance of the own/^rs of 
the vessels. 

A detachment of military are always stationed 
at Niagara, and this circumstance tends to make 
the place more lively and ijourishing than it 
would otherwise be^ Tfaipyillage contains some 
j^retty houses^ with eieveral decent taverns ; and 
^e military and civilians together form a small 
sodety, which, oil particular occasions, is im- 
proved and augwaited by the addition of those 
fiuxulies who reside in the yijdnity. XHiring the 
winter season, public dancing assemblies are held 
once a f(H*tnight in one of the hotels, and^ when 
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the roads are in a favourable state, these are at- 
tended by people from all parts of the district 
Races likewise occur twice a-year, which, though 
they do not afford much amusement, are of 
advantage to the place, being the means of imi- 
sembling people together. Two weekly news- 
papers are published in Niagara. The press from 
which one of them issues has acquired some ce- 
lebrity, from its having afforded Mr Gouilay the 
means of carr]ring on a political cannonade against 
the provincial administration, during nearly two 
years. 

One evening, as I strolled along the beach cf 
the Lake, in fit>nt of Niagara, a woman, whom I 
had observed at some distance, approached, ai^, 
after several low curtsies, requested me to fol- 
low her ; and, as she seemed to be in deep afflict 
tion, I immediately complied, without asking an 
explanation. She conducted me to a kind of 
cave, under a high sand-bank, the mouth of which 
was barricadoed with a chest of drawers, seva*al 
trunks, &c. A matt^ss occupied the floor of 
this wild abode, and two children played gaily 
with one another upon it, the one attempting to 
beat his merry companion with an old pillow, 
and raising shouts of laughter and delight every 
time he succeeded in giving a blow. The mo- 
ther, who continued to shed tears, told me, that 
she and her family were Irish emigrants. They 
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had been induced, by a series of misfortuQes, to 
set;sail for Canada, with the intention of obtain- 
ing Iand> and had, after many difficulties, got 
thus far in their voyage; but, bdng now destitute 
of monfsy, they were unable to procure a lodging, 
and knew not where to apply for work, assist- 
ancse, or information. ^ A husband and these 
two boys," said the woman, ^* are all that now re- 
main to me. My little gitl died in the ship, and 
they threw her into the sea. Aye, sure, that was 
the worst of all," continued she, in an agony of 
grief. ** Poor babe ! she had neither prayers nor 
a wake I" 

On my way back to the village, I was occu- 
pied with reflections upon the helpless condition 
of most of the emigrants who come to Canada, 
and the indifference which the supreme govern- 
ment have ever manifested about the welfare 
and prosperity of the colony. Those people, who 
came to the province with an intention of set- 
tling in it, are totally destitute of the means of 
obtaining authentic information respecting the 
place to which they should proceed, or where or 
in what manner they should apply for a grant of 
land. Inexperienced, ignorant of the country, and 
often disappointed with it at first, it cannot be 
expected that they should resolutely struggle 
with the difficulties that present themselves on 
every side. The slaves of vague reports, and 
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and exaggerated descriptions, they kxkm 
not where to direct thdr steps ; and, after being 
alternately encouraged, depressed, and deceived, 
they perhaps preniaturely determine to return 
ISA theit native cduntry, wretched as the asylum 
is which it at pres&nt affords to the poor and un* 
fortunate of all classes. When I was in Quebec 
and Montreal, I had opportunities of knowing, 
that many of the hovels of these cities contained 
crowds of British emigrants, who were strug- 
gling with those complicated horrors of povertjr 
and disease, whom the hope of being exempted 
from such evils had induced to abandon the dime 
of their birth. The greater number of these peo- 
ple, when they first landed, had funds enough to 
carry them to the Upper Province, and even 
settle them comfortably on their locations ; but 
they knew not where the ** promised land** lay, 
and were detained in Lower Canada, by anxious 
and unavailing efforts to obtain correct informa- 
tion upon the subject All the misery occasion- 
ed by this drcumstance, and various others of a 
similar nature, might be easily prevented, and 
thousands of active settlers annually addbd td 
the province, if the supreme govemmeirt wbtild 
bestow a moment's attention upon the maitteif-, 
and place in Quebec, Montreal, and the other 
towns, an agent, to whom the emigrants could 
apply for advice and information. I am aiirare 
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that Emigranlf Sodetiies have already beeto estiU 
blished in the prindpal towns of Lower Canada^ 
but such owe their existence entirely to the be^ 
nevolent exertions of privlate individuals^ and are^ 
comparatively speaking, superficial and Ihsiited 
in their operation. NotMng but the interferehce 
of the supreme government can effectually rid 
poor enngrants of the dif&cultiei) they have at 
present to encounter when they arrive in LoWcr 
Canada. A regular, cheap, direct mode of con-^ 
veyance should be established between Quebed 
and York for them alone ; they would then be 
enabled to reach the Upper Province at a very trif- 
ling expense, and the concern would not cost go* 
vemment any thing, as people might be earned 
up the St Lawrence and lakes for one>third the 
sum they pay for thdr passage at present. When 
the emigrants had reached York, I should con- 
sider further assistance unnecessaiy. Were all 
persons to get there as cheaply and expeditioua- 
ly as the plan recommended would eiiable them 
to do, there would be few of those instances of poP 
verty and distress which Bik at present so common 
among new-comers. Almost all emigrants, after 
paying their passage to Quebec, have what they 
conceive to be enough, and what reaMy is far 
mbre than enough, to pay their expenses tti 
York ; but the present mode of travelling up 
the country is so unreasonably expensive, and 
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the ddiays and unoertainties which attend their 
movements are so numerous, that they spend 
twice as much in the course of their journey as 
is necessary, atid four times as mudi as would 
be required, were government to take the chaige 
of transporting them into its own hands. 

Some years ago, government gave liberal en- 
couragement to those who were disposed to emi- 
grate to Canada. Besides paying their passi^ 
across the Atlantic, it provided them with ra- 
tions and farming utensils, during one year 
subsequent to their arrival in the country. But 
this plan apparently did not answer ; the lowest 
and most worthless members of society immedi- 
ately took advantage of the facilities which it 
afforded to emigration, and lived in idleness as 
long as they received rations; and at last sold 
their agricultural utensils and went to the Unit- 
ed States. .The conduct of these people madfe 
government abandon all idea of assisting emi- 
grants farther, than by granting them a certain 
quantity of land. At first there was too mudh 
done for them — ncm there is too little. The 
mode of assisting the lower classes should always 
be regulated by the knowledge we possess of their 
character. They abuse and undervalue every 
thing they can obtain without exertion or indi- 
vidual merit, partly because their pride enjoys 
no triumph in obtaining it, and partly because 
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they suppose that nothing really valuable will 
ever be gratuitously bestowed upon them. For 
these reasons, it is iiiexpedi^t to dUow emigrants 
a free passage to Canada, or to give them any 
thing but land when they aitiye there. The 
great object is to lessen the expense of the voy-* 
age across the Atlantic, and of the journey 
through the interior of the country. The paSr 
sage-money to Quebec might be made so low 
as £2, provisions included; and small as this 
sum is, it may be proved by calculation, that 
government would npt lose any thing by tran* 
sporting emigrants at sUch a rate, except the use 
cf the vessels that ivere engs^ed in the under- 
taking. An individual might be conveyed from 
any port in Great Britain to York, in Upper 
Canada, for &3, Ss^ if a proper system of manage^ 
ment were pursued both at home and abroad. 
iEvery ntian, whose constitution and age fitted 
him for the laboiu: of clearing land, could raise 
this sum without ctifiiculty ; and the more trouble 
he had iii procuring it, the more disposed would 
he be to value the cheapness of his voyage and 
journey, and to become industrious when he 
reached his place of destination. Idle and 
worthless characters would in some measure be 
dieterred from crossing the Atlantic ; while the 
relief of the honest poor, and the prosperity of 
out North American settlements, would alike 
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be the result of adopting th^ simple means for 
fadlitating emigration. 

Hitherto I have not made much mention of 
the peasantry of Upper Canada, nor attempted 
to give you any idea of their manners, condition, 
or mode of life ; and I have also deferred mak- 
ing various remarks, which were suggested by 
the details contained in my former letters. My 
object in omitting these things was, to be able 
to concentrate all the information I had to offer 
you upon such subjects, when I came to de- 
scribe the most fertile, populous, and impor- 
tant part of Upper Canada. — ^The portion of the 
Province to which these characters more parti-* 
cularly belong, commences at the mouth of the 
^Niagara river, and extends westward to the head 
of Lake Erie. This tract of country, from the 
superiority of the soil, the comparative mildness 
of the climate, the largeness of the population, 
and various other circumstances of a local nature, 
will always be the most valuable part of Upper 
Canada, and, consequently, is at present the 
most interesting. I shall therefore, by occasion- 
al sketches, endeavour to make you acquainted 
with its inhabitants. 

The village of Queenston lies seven miles 
above Niagara. The road winds along the bank 
of the river for a considerable part of the way, 
and, in point q{ . dryness and smoothness, equals 
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any turttpike in England. Excellent and im- 
proved lands border both sides of it, except 
where it adjoins the river; and in these places 
the firms have a delightftil open fixmty which 
commands a very agreeable prospect, and lies 
within call of every vessel that passes. The 
banks <^ the Niagara river, towards Queenston, 
are for the most part high and bold, but hot 
rocky or covered with trees ; and, from this last 
dnnunstance, they have a tameness which does 
not harmcmize well with the grandeur of the 
stream thut flows between them. This beauti-^ 
ful river, — Abroad, deep, smooth, and moderate in 
its course,***a£fi>rds an excellent harbour for i^ip^ , 
ping of any burden from its mouth even to 
Queenston ; and can be navigated to the latter 
place by experienced persons whether the wind 
is £eivourable or not, there being such a dose 
succession <^ eddies along its banks, that, if a ves- 
sel is merely steered from one to the other, she 
may be brought up without difficulty or dai^ger. 
The soil and climate here seem to be admirably 
adapted ^r the production and growth of fruit 
Numerous apple and peach orchards ornament 
the sides of the road, and are, every season, load- 
ed with a profusion of delightful fruit, which, 
however, appears to be very little valued by the 
owners, for in many places they allow their pigs 
to range among the trees^ and pick tip all that 



4dl horn ripeness, or tee Uorniioff b)r tha wind. 
These ai&hals, I am tdid, soon be^ to be iQ>* 
diflSiient about ddicades of this kihd» and oftti^ 
it last; become so satiated, that they wffl eit 
thbsfe peaches only that have very recoitly dropt 

£t)in the teee. . 

. These orchards may ahnost be said to grow 
wild; at least they rebdive no attention after they 
tte first plantedr^being neither fenced, pruned, 
nor manured, at any time. Indeed, the peasant^ 
ry etinoe the utmost . indi£Gn:ence about . every 
thing that is not absolutely necessary td support 
existence^ They raise wheat, Indian com, ahd 
potatoes enough, to place themselves beyond.the 
readi of want; but rarely endeavour to increase 
their comforts, by making gardens, or adorning 
the sites of their rude abodes with those rural im^ 
provements that so often graoeihe dottages of 
the British peasantry. Among the humble 
dwellings in Upper Canada, 

No roses wreathing^ 
Or Woodbines breattiing; ' ' ' 

Aroutid the lattidd tiieir tendiih q[»re^ 

Nor does the bee^ in the stillness of a glowing 
summer day, hum among the honeysuckle^ and, 
weighing down its flowers, ;rob them of their 
luscious treasures, for the benefit of him who 
reared and watered the jMirent plant. 
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In my opini<»i, the love of rural eccmoiny and 
improvement, among the lower classes, is a to* 
lerably sure indication that they have virtuous 
dispitsitions. Idltoes$, intemperance, and dis- 
honesty, are habits which eradicate fi:Y)m the hu- 
man mind all incUnfition for any thing that n 
fens' hideous and deformed thsii themselves; 
ivhlle sbbilety, industry, and other domestic vir- 
tues^ giveUrth to that deiure for innocent luxury 
and useM recreation, which makes the peasant 
both amiable and respectable, without alienat- 
ing his affections £rom the circumscribed sphere 
that his condition necessarily assigns them. 

I had antidpltted much pleasure ihnn the idaft 
erf! :bdng an eye-witness of that neatnesSi tasted 
and inviting simplicity, which, I was told, cha* 
moterised the peasantry of Upper Canada, and 
showed th^m to be, what they really are, the 
happiest people on earth; but I, indeed, felt 
disappointed, when, even in liie oldest settle 
mentis, I s^w every thing in a state of primitive 
rudenef» and barbansm. However, this circum- 
stance i&d not make'ine'^rematurely draw any 
conclusions respecting the ieal character of their 
inhabitants. I first entered the houses and got 
acquainted with their inmates, and you, my 
friend, must do so likewise, in company with 
me, before you form any prepossess^ns either 
favourable or unfavourable. 
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Viflage of QiieeiittDii^l9taatioii^Fen7«»Portag6-~Roiiiaiitk 

■ «nTiniiii--Hieigliti---Si^thoftlieNi^[an 
character of General Brock^Last Americaii war— Bra?ery of. 
the Canadians — ^Effects of the war — Prodigality — Commercial 
emharrassmenta — ^Vanity of the fanners — ^Tuscorora Indians-— 
Account of their yDlage— Conremtion and dmracters there- 
Indian hymn—View from Qneenston heighti— WhirlpodU- 
Thunder ftorm— Metebrok^gical i^ieiionienmi. 

Now that I have reached that part of the province 
called the Niagara district, I shall lay ande the 
fbrm of a journal, which I have hitherto adopted^ 
and present you with sketches of the interesting 
objects I have met with in diflPeiciit parts of the 
country, without notidng the order in which 
they fell under my observation. My wanderings 
through the more westerly parts of Upper Cana- 
da have been so various, and have taken place at 
so many intervals, that it will be much Jitetter*f<nr 
me to generalize a little^ and give you the results 
of my different joumeyings, than to impose upon 
you the task of perusing a detailed aoqpunt of 
them individually. 

The village of Queenston is beautifully situat- 
ed at the foot of a hill, and upon tlie side of the 
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Niagara river, the bonk of which is high and 
predpitous. The imagination is agreeaUy struck 
with the first vieW of the place. On one side of 
the ^age is a mountain covered with shrubbery 
and verdure ;**behind, a rich and cultivated plain 
extends backwards, which is bounded in every di- 
rection by luxuriant woods, whila in front, the 
Niagara river glides in majestic stillness, and 
may be traced, with all its windings, till its wa- 
ters are swallowed up in the vast expanse of 
Liake Ontario. The soil around Queenston con- 
sists chiefly of a red clay, the bright cdbur of 
which, upcm the roads and declivities where it is 
exposed, fcmns a singular contrast^ during sum*' 
mer, with the pure green of the trees and fieldt 
in the vidnify. i 

The narrowness of the river here^ and its suit* 
aUeness fcnr a fiwy, render tliis one of the priiw 
dpal channds of communication between Upper 
Canada and the United States; consequently 
there is a continual interdiange of waggons^ cat- 
tie, prMscpgcri, && which mdces Qncinston ib-^ 
Ihet mcfle Uvdy tha»']t would otberwiie be 
However, aU its external ettractiyenesi depende 
upon the fineness of its ntuatioo. The bnsUU 
ings mgf iRCguIar and mdegant; end Mn m 
of depression and inactivity pervades the whole 
place, to a degree I never saw eqnelled in mty 
yjlhigp of the same extent 
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Queentton must in&Uibly aoi|uiie inagiiitude 
ttid imptotanoe when the Province becomes po- 
pulous and flourishing, for it is situated at the 
eommencem^t of a portage^ which never dm be 
evaded hy any improvement in the navigation, it 
being rendered necessary by the Falls of Niagara; 
therefore aU vessels, containing goods and stoiea 
destined for the western parts of Upper Canada^ 
must unload and leave their cargoes at Queenston^ 
that they may be conveyed overland to Chippo- 
wa, where the Niagara river again becomes navi- 
gabla ' Even now, a good deal of this carrying 
business goes on during the summer months* 
The North-west Company forward a consider- 
able quantity of stores to the Indian territories 
by this route, and the country merchants receive 
annual supplies of goods fk>m Montreal, and 
send down pork; flour, staves, and potash, in re-* 
turn. 

The environs of Queenston are beautifully pic* 
turesque and romantic, and nothing can be finer 
than the prospect up the Niagara rivefb Imme^ 
diately above the village its channel naifNBws vesy 
much, and the bankal rise to the height of three 
hundred feet perpendicular, while at the same 
time they become wild and rocky, and am thick* 
fy covered with trees of various kinds. In some 
places they partly over^areh the river, and throiy 
an appalling gloom upon its waters, now dashed 



into turbulence and impetuosity by the rae^jed^ 
ness of their sloping bed. It was niglrf; wh^ <X 
first viewed this sctoe, and as tb^ n^oon graduak 
ly rose, she threw a broken light sUooessivdjr 
upon different portions of the stream^ and;sbme^ 
times brought to view the fo^my bosom of a^ B** 
pid, at other times imyeiled the straggling mA 
heaving waters of a whirlpool, while the'min^bed 
roar, on all sides, excited a shuddering curiosity 
about those parts of the river that rolled along in 
darkness. 

Over the precipice, on the summit of which I 
stood while I contemplated this scene, many of 
the American soldiers had rushed at the close of 
the battle of Queenston heights. Tliey were so 
warmly pressed by our troops and the Indians^ 
and had so little prospect of obtaining quarter 
from the latteiv that a great number wildly 
flung themselves over the steep, and tried to 
save their lives by catehing hold of the trees that 
grew upon it ; but many were frightfully dashed 
to pieces l^ the rodcs, and others who reached the 
river perished in theii ' attempts to swim across 
it Several, who had dropped among the clifis 
without receiving any injury, were afterwards 
transfixed and killed by falling upon their own 
bayonets, while in the act of leaping from one 
spot to another. I almost imagined I saw these 
unfortunate men writhing in all the agonies of a 
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p tctHMted death, and gazing with envy at 
oompanidiis^ who were convulsively catching for 
breath among the sullen waters below. Were 
the Canadians inclined to be 8uperotitious» they 
could not select a more suitable place than this 
ftr the haunt and appearance of unearthly beings. 
The wildness of the scaiery, the gloom of the 
diffii, and the melancholy inddent I have just re- 
lated, would sulgect Queenston heights to the 
sfupickm of any people more under the influence 
of imagination than the Canadians are, and make 
them conjure up half a dozen bleeding sentinels at 
the top of the precipice every night after sunset 
At the ferry, the Niagara river is twelve 
hundred and fifty feet in breadth, and from two 
to three hundred in depth. The current is very 
rapid, and the wreathing and perturbed appear* 
ance of the water, shews that its course is mudt 
impeded by the narrowness of the channel, which 
must be entirely composed of rocks ; for, other- 
wise, the continual and rapid attrition of such a 
large river as that which flows through it, would 
undermine and wear away the banks, and thus 
gradually enlarge and widen its course. I could 
not survey this noble stream without awe, when 
I contrasted it in the state in wliich it flowed be- 
fore me, with the appearance it has when mingling 
with the ocean. I recollected having beat about 
the mouth of the St Liawrenoe during two dayi^. 
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and hvring beoi alaitned by the prospect of d^ 
wrecks while in the vessel that conY^ed me to 
Ixnrer Canada ; but now the waters which fimmh 
ed ibe dangerous gulf all passed silently before 
m^ within the narrow limits occupied by the 
Niagara river. The St Lawrence derives but « 
small propcnrtion of its torrents fiom tiibfttai]^ 
streams, the Ottawa being tbe only river of great 
magnitude that joins it The rivers Chaudiere^ 
Saguemd, Pepechais«inagau» Black River, &c. 
are trifling indeed, when compared with that in- 
to which they discharge themselves. 

The Niagara river is subject to those periodical 
alterations in height, which, as I have already 
mentioned, occur in the lakes. This can be sa^ 
tisfactcMrily proved by the wharfs at QueenstoUt 
some of which are five feet higher above the sur- 
fine of the river than they were in the year 18I7> 
and also by the water-marks left on the perpen* 
dicular sand-banks near the ferry. 

General Brock was killed at the battle ci 
Queenston heights, and the place where he fdJ 
was pcnnted out to me. The Canadians hold the 
memory of this brave and ^Kcellent man in great 
veneration, but have not yet attempted to testify 
their respect for his virtues in any way, except 
by shewing to strangers the spot on which he le* 
ceived his mcxrtal wound. He was more popu- 
lar, and more beloved by the inhabitants . of Up- 



pfr Canada^ duqpi any man thejr ever Itad Bim^fog 
them« and with reason ; for ke possessed, in m 
eminent d^ree, those virtues which add histc* 
to faravery, and those talents that ahine alike hi 
the cabinet and in the field. His manners and 
dispositions were so conciliating aa to gain the 
^tBectiion oi all whom he commanded, wl^ile Jm 
ItanaAe nobleness and dignity of Itund secured 
hitn a respect almost amounting, to* veneraticmi 
He is now styled the Hero of Uf^ier Canada, 
and, had he lived, there iff na doubt but the war 
would have terminated very difierently from 
what it did. The Canadian farmers are not dver- 
burthened with sensibility, yet I have seen seve^ 
ral of them shed tears, when an eulogium was 
pronounced upon the immortal and generous^ 

ittinded deliverer of their country. «, • 

• General Brock was killed close to the rsMl 
that lefuU through Queenston village, and an 
aged thorn bush now marks the place wh^?e he 
feU, when the fatal ball entered his vitals. This 
i^t may be called classic ground, for a view of 
it must awaken in the minds of all those who 
duly appreciate the greatness of his character, and 
are acquainted with the nature of his resources and 
exertions, feelings as warm and enthusiastio as the 
contemplation of monuments coilseorated by anti- 
quity can eva* do. Oft, at nighty have I sat under 
the thorn tree, when every light in the village was 
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eEtingtlished^and natuie partidpRted in the xepoie 
that which sealed the eyes of mortela; Thea the 
fire-flies, twinkling among the recesses of the dii^ 
tant forests, would be the only olgects that.txhi^ 
hited an appearance of life to. the eye ; while tht 
Niagara river rolled its sublime tide silentljr 
Akuig» and drank, in quieioeiit luxuriance^ tfa^ 
flbods of light that were poured upon its bosom 
by b glorious moob. On one side, the setting 
stars were struggling with the mists that rtise 
£ronl Lake Ontario ; and on the other, clouds of 
spray, evolved from the mighty cataract, ascefndt 
ed majestically to heaven, — sometimes sha^iilg 
themselves into vast pyramids that resembled 
^towocapt mountains, and sometimes extending, 
thehr volumes into phantom-like forms, which 
imagination might figure to be the pbesiding 
getiii of the water*faU. 

The last American war forms an important 
era in the history of Upper Canada, ind bb 
such, it is continually referred to by the peopl^: 
who, when aUuding in a general way to the timii 
at which any circumstance occurred, say that H 
happened before or after the war. The invasion 
of the Province excited no attention in Europe^ 
or even in Britain, .fi>r at the time it took place 
we were engaged, in conjunction with the giteafc 
continental powers, in a contest so gigantic and 
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momentous, that all minor ooneerm of the same 
nature were forgotten amidst the anxiety and 
alarm which the yar3ring anticipations of its result 
]^x)duced on the public mind. However, the 
hostilities which took place in Upper Canada, 
although conducted on a small scale, were very 
interesting in their diaracter, and would furnish 
excellent matmals for a work such as is usually 
called a Campaign. A warfare carried on in a 
wild and wooded country, aind with the assist- 
ance of Indian allies, is productive of incidents 
and events, which never occur in an open field 
of battle, nor during the rencounter of regular 
troops. 

The bravery of the Canadian militia, which 
was brilliantly conspicuous on many occasions, 
has neither b^n sufficiently known, nor duly ap- 
predated, on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
tegular troops on foreign service have generally 
a good opportunity of securing to themselves all 
the glory that results from a successful campugn, 
dthough a part only may belong to them; as 
they are always inclined to undervalue the s^r- 
vices of the militia, and often treat them witb 
contempt and ridicule, merely because they have 
not been initiated into the minutiae of military 
discipline and parade. I am iEiwar^ that the gal- 
lantry of the native battalions of Uppw Canada 



has been kept in the back-ground^ by. this want 
of generosity which prevails among the regular 
troops. 

The last war was productive of most injuri- 
ous consequences to the colony, and these have 
Dot been counterbalanced by a single advantage, 
except that the militia now feel a confidence in 
the efficiency of their arms, which may klduoe 
them to take the field with boldness and alacrity, 
should hostilities again commence. Before the 
dedaration of war took place. Upper Canada was 
in a state of progressive though slow improve- 
ment, and her inhabitants prudently attempted 
such exertions only as were proportioned to 
their means. Agriculture was pursued by all 
classes, and few thought of enriching themselves 
by any other occupation. But militia duty ob- 
liged them to abandon their farms, which wete 
of course neglected, — the lands became waste, the 
cattle were carried away, and the buildings per « 
haps burnt by the enemy. However, the mili- 
tary establishments had brought such an influx 
of money into the country, that every one forg'ot 
his distresses, and thought himself on the high 
road to wealth, when he found he could sell any 
thing he possessed for double its real value, and 
have his pockets stufied with army bills, as a. re- 
compense for some trifling service done to go- 
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dilating itiedium, and the liberality with whidi 
it was expended, induced many people to bring 
laige quantities of goods from Montreal, and re- 
tail stores toon became numerous in every part 
oi the.countrj. As th^ people continued to buy 
a great deal, and to pay for a great deal, the mer- 
cbaniiB willingly allowed th^m unlimited ere* 
d^t^ erroneously supposing that their customers 
would always be able to discharge their debts, 
and that the temt>orary wealth of the Province 
would continue. But when peace was restored, 
when the troops were withdrawn, and all mill- 
tary operations suspended, the people soon per-* 
deived that a sad reverse awaited them. They 
found that the circulation of money gradually 
decreased, that they could no longer revel upon 
the bounty of a profuse government^ and thait 
they began to grow poorer every day ; while the 
prospect of returning to their ravaged and un-> 
cultivated &rms afforded but little consolation^ 
as the spirit of industry had been extinguish- 
ed by the lavish manner in which most of 
them had lived during the war. As a large 
portion of the live stock which the country Con*p 
tidHed had been carried away by the enemy, or 
consumed by our otvn troops, the farmert were 
obliged to purchase cattle from the Americans, 
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and thus the country was still farther drained of 
much of the circulating specie, and in a way too 
that produced no commerdal advantages. 

In course of time, the Montreal wholesaljQ 
merchants began to ui^ their correspondents 
m the Upper Province for remittances, which 
many of the latter could not make; for, on ap- 
plying to those whom they had formerly tqiisted 
to a large amount, they found that, with a few ex-* 
ceptions, they were alike unable and unwilling 
to discharge their debts. The country thus 
fell into a state of embarrassment, which contir 
nues to increase: most of the merchants have 
very large outstanding debts, which, if collect- 
ed by means of suits, would ruin two-thirds 
of the farmers in the Province ; and should the 
Montreal wholesale dealers have recourse to si- 
milar measures, many of their correspondents 
would become insolvent likewise. Both parties^ 
therefore, judiciously temporize, being satisfied 
that it is, at present, the most advantageous 
policy they can pursue. 

The war has thus been the main cause of the 
present embarrassed and unpromising state of 
Upper Canada, and produced this effect in three 
different ways : first it was the means of with- 
drawing the minds of its inhabitants fix)m their 
usual pursuits and occupations; next it extin- 
guished that steadiness and spirit of industry 
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which had formerly characterized them; and, 
lastly, it created a temporary wealth in the 
Province, which induced the people to be lavidi 
in every respect, and contract debts that were al- 
together disproportionate to their means of pay- 
ment Time has in some degree ameliorated the 
two first bad effects; but the merchants have 
been^ and will be, the means of perpetuating the 
last The number of merchants that Upper 
Canada contains, and the mode in which they 
carry on buriness, are circumstances equally de- 
tructive to the interests of the colony. Exten- 
sive credit is almost universally given to the 
farmers, one-tenth of whom have neither inclina- 
tion nor pnidence enough to adapt their expen- 
diture to their means ; and, as they generally pay 
and contract debts in an inverse ratio, their diffi- 
culties increase every year, and often at last ter- 
minate in the sale of their property, which some- 
times takes place with the consent of the owner, 
but oftener in consequence of a suit. If the 
merchants desisted entirely from selling on credit, 
it would be equally advantageous for themselves 
and their customers. The latter might indeed be 
sometimes put to a littie inconvenience, if they 
wanted to purchase any thing, and had not pro- 
duce or money to pay for it at the time ; but this 
would teach them a habit of economy, which 
they never can acquire while the present facility 
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of supplying their wants exists, or as long as 
their absurd and monstrous vanity remains un- 
checked, and urges them to indulge in luxuries 
and finery to which their condition in life does 
not entitle them. Had the farmers of Upper 
Canada been prevented froni getting into debl; 
and had they remained satisfied with homespun^ 
they would now enjoy, in its fullest extent^ that 
independence which they profess to value so 
highly, but the substantial part of which they 
have wholly lost, as there is hardly an indivi- 
dual among them who is not liable to have an 
execution served against him when it suits the 
interest of those to whom he is indebted. 

The war has had a most pemiddus effect upon 
the morals of the people, which, I believe, were 
never very unexceptionable. The presence of a 
hostile army always enables those who are in« 
inclined, to commit excestes of every description 
with impunity ; and example is more than 
usually contagious under such circumstances; 
Most of the American private soldiers were en- 
tirely destitute of moral principle, or any sense 
of decency, and often exhibited a wanton and 
unblushing profligacy, which in Eurc^ would 
have received chastisement fix)m the law. . A 
good deal of this was communicated to the pea- 
siantry of Upper Canada, and the influence d£ 
the infection is not yet entirely destroyed. 
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Lest this dissertation upon the effects of the 
war should become tiresome, I shall abandon 
the subject, and take you to visit the Tusco* 
Tora Indians, who have a village on the Ameii* 
can frontier, a few miles from Lewiston. The 
village consists of seventy or eighty houses, 
which are built of logs, and extend along a road 
three miles in length. On reaching the first 
habitation, I entered it without any ceremony, 
and found two Indians sitting cross-legged on a 
bed, smoking tomahawk pipes; they had the 
most drowsy contented air possible, and hardly 
took the trouble to turn their eyes upon me. 
Near them was an old squaw repairing moca$<» 
sins, and a young man eating butter-milk and 
potatoes. Unfortunately, none of the party un- 
derstood English, and I was obliged, after hav- 
ing remained some time in the middle of the 
floor nearly unnoticed, to proceed to another 
house. I visited several habitations, and gener- 
ally found their inmates engaged much in the 
same manner as I have described; the beds, 
rooms, and kitchen utensils, were all odiously 
dirty, and none of the families seemed to have ac^ 
quired the domestic habits of white people. At 
last, in one of the huts, I found a woman who spoke 
English well, and I immediately entered into con- 
versation with hen She informed me that the vil- 
lage contained about two hundred souls, but that 
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a few months before the population had amount- 
ed to more than three hundred ; however, a large 
number of the inhabitants had removed to the 
Grand River in consequence of religious dif- 
ferences, so that all who remained were profess- 
ing Christians. " What prevented the others 
from receiving the feith ?" ssdd I ^ ** Oh !* return- 
ed she, <' the same devil, I suppose, that makes 
the white people live so bad.* ** Were those 
Indians that left the village very wicked?"— 
** Not so very, but they thought the Great Spi* 
rit had made them only to dance, and sing, and 
hunt, and get drunk, and they never had a 
Bible in their hands &om one month to another ; 
and when we advised them, they were angry, 
and said they liked their own God best." — " I 
suppose you have none but good people among 
you now?"—" Some of them only pretend to be 
good ; but if they're not true, it will be the worse 
for them afterwards." 

Mr Crane, a missionary, preaches in the Tus- 
corora village ; but unfortunately he does not un- 
derstand the Indian language, and is consequent- 
ly obliged to use an interpreter. He has taught 
many of the inhabitants to read and write, as 
also to understand the gospel of St John, whidl 
is translated into Mohawk, and I am told they 
are very regular in their attendance at church. 

At the last house I visited, I found the inha- 
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bitants far advanced in literary attainments. An 
old man, after inquiring about the state of pub- 
lic affairs in Canada, proceeded to give me a 
summary of the politics of Europe ; and though 
he made some very amusing blunders, he show- 
ed tliat he had read a great many newspapers. 
One of his sons, with an air of vanity, produced 
a paper book, in which he had written the vari- 
ous hymns that the missionaries had translated 
into Indian. I gratified him much by copying 
part of one, which I annex, and hope you will 
find it more intelligible than I do ! — 



Nyoh son gwea lea rouh 

Tak wa ya ta t« rut 
Ne wa-on-ny, ue-Eih-hah-lia, 
Kyea-tc-ry, ogh-wLen-tsya, 



Ne-on-gwe-hon-gon-ab 

Niyob, ra-goh-Bon-te 
Rots-se-noe-ny, ra-on gwea sa 

O ni-yon-toa-hB^rouIi . 

He next directed my attention to some of his 
drawings, which were ostentatiously pasted upon 
the walls of the house. One large piece was a re- 
presentation of the battle of Waterloo, and, in 
consonance with the Indian taste, it exhibited a 
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great deal of bloodshed and slaughter. Several 
other of the young artist's productions were 
pointed out to my notice^ one of which I pur- 
chased, that I might give him more substantial 
proo& of my admiration than mere praise could 
bestow. 

The inhalntants of the Tuscorora village pos- 
sess a considerable number of cows and hogs, with 
a few horses. Some of them have likewise small 
gardens, but I could not ascertain whence they 
derived their subsistence as there is no hunting 
ground near Lewiston. 

The Indians are far from being stupid,although, 
to a superficial observer, they have very much 
that appearance. They are very reserved, scarcely 
ever speaking to the white people, except when 
spoken to ; and it is difficult to excite in them any 
kind of emotion, for they conceive it a piece of 
weakness to be affected by astonishment, joy, or 
anxiety. They slumber away a great part of their 
lives, sitting with legs crossed, smoking their 
pipes, and, I suppose, building castles in the air. 

The prospect from the top of Queenston moun- 
tain is the finest and most extensive that Upper 
Canada afiTords, and, in an eminent degree, com- 
bines the beautiful and the magnificent. Th^ 
wild and majestic precipices which engulf one part 
of the Niagara river, the windings and mirrored 
expanse of that noble body of water, thedim and 
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undisooverable extent of Lakie Ontario, together 
with the verdant orchards, thick forests, and im^ 
proved fields, glowing beneath a pure sky, coUec- 
titely form a scene of admirable efiect and Com- 
position. Even York, which is thirty-six miles 
distant, and lies very low, can be seen from the 
smnmit of this hill during dear weather. 

The road towards Niagara Falls leaves the 
bank of the river a little way above Queenston, 
and winds through a country more beautiful, 
cultivated, and inviting, than any other part of 
the Province. The farms here having been long 
occupied, are well cleared ; and the road being 
excellent, and enlivened with a dose succession 
of houses, the whole scene presents an aspect 
somewhat dvilized and comfortable. This por- 
tion of Upper Canada, firom its comparativdy 
high state of cultivation, its nearness to the fron- 
tier, and its other local advantages, forms a more 
agreeable place of residence than is to be met 
with any where around. 

About four miles above Queenston, there is a 
singular and interesting part of the Niagara river, 
called the Whirlpool. The banks here are ex- 
tremely high and perpendicular; and, in addi- 
tion to the natural channel, the current of the 
river has formed a semicircular excavation in 
them resembling a small bay. The mouth of it 
is more than a thousand feet wide, and its length 
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about two thousand. The current, which is eac- 
tremely rapid, whenever it reaches the upper 
point of this bay, fc»«akes the direct channel, and 
swe^ wildly round the sides of it ; when, having 
made this extraordinary circuit, it regains its pro- 
per course, and rushes with perturbed velocity 
between two perpendicular predpices, which are 
not more than four hundred feet asunder. The 
surface of the whirlpool is in a state of oonti^ 
nual agitation. The water bcnls, mantles up, and 
wreathes, in a manner that proves its fearM 
depth and the confinement it su£fers; as trees; 
that come within the sphere of the curr^it, are 
swept along with a quivering zig-zag motion 
which it is difficult to describe. This singubtr 
body of water must be several hundred feet deejp^ 
and has not hitherto been frozen over, althou^ m 
spring the broken ice that^escends from Lake 
Erie collects in such quantities upon its surfaoa, 
and becomes so closely wedged together, that it 
resists the current, and remains till warm weather 
breaks it up. The whirlpool is one of the greatest 
natural curiosities in the Upper Province, and is 
the more interesting to the mind, as its forma- 
tion cannot be lationdly accounted for. 

While examining this singular spot, a heavy 
shower of rain came on, which obliged me to take 
shelter under a projecting difi; Terrific thun- 
der and vivid lightning soon began to accompany 
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die torrent which poured from the clouds^ and I 
fdt much alarmed, never having before witness- 
ed a storm so violent and appalling. A strong 
wind tossed about the trees that grew near the 
banks of the river, sometimes bending them to 
such a degree, that their boughs lashed the water, 
and sometimes bringing the branches so suddenly 
into coUisiim, that they were thereby shattered 
against each other. A host of black clouds at first 
covered the sky ; but in a few minutes a great por- 
tion of it was mi veiled in that state of transparent 
and dewy brightness which often succeeds a storm, 
and two rainbows, — ^resplendent heralds of peace 
among the elements, — soon appeared. But the 
other parts of the heavens continued dark and 
lowering as ev», while flashes of forked lightning 
darted over them in rapid succession, till a sud- 
den change of the wind altered the disposition of 
the clouds with astonishing celerity, and convey- 
ed the tempest to that part of the firmament 
where the calm had formerly been. This was 
repeated twice or thrice in the comrse of half an 
hour, so that the contrasts which the sky exhibited 
during this time were brilliant^ unexpected^ and 
interesting, beyond all description. 



LETTER VII. 

Niagara FaUs— Different Tienrs of them— View from the Ti^Ue 
Rock— Rainbows— A bold experiment— Appearance of tne 
sheet of water— Noise^Difficalt road to the bottom of the 
cataract— A perilous attempt there-— View from the riter 
under the cataract— American Fall-— Dimensions of the Falls 
—People carried over them— Anecdote of an Indian— Wild 
ducks— Visit to Manchester— Mr Porter's bridge above the 
Falls— Goat Island— Speculations— Rapids of the Niagara 
river. 

Now that I propose to attempt a description of 
the Falls of Niagara, I feel myself threatened 
with a return of those throhs of trembling ex- 
pectation, which agitated me tia my first visit to 
these stupendous cataracts, and to which every 
person of the least sensibility is liable^ when he 
is on the eve of seeing any thing that has strongly 
excited his curiosity, or powerfully a£fected his 
imagination* I fear I will not be able to convey 
a correct idea of the scene I mean to describe. 
Yet, anxious as I am that you should have just 
conceptions of it, I would not, willingly, have 
accepted your company, when I first visited 
Niagara Falls ; — as any object that did not enter 
into the real composition of the mighty scene, 
would have proved a source of painful interrup* 
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tion to me while engaged in contemplating its 
magnificent features. 

The form of Niagara Falls is that of an irre- 
gular semicircle, about three quarters of a mile 
in extent. This is divided into two distinct cas- 
cades, by the intervention of Goat Island, the 
extremity of which is perpendicular, and in a 
line with the precipice over which the water is 
projected. The cataract on the Canada side of 
the river is called the Horse-shoe, or Great Fall, 
from its peculiar form, — and that next the United 
States the American Fall. 

Three extensive views of the Falls may be ob- 
tained from three different places. In general, the 
first opportunity travellers have of seeing the cata- 
ract is firom the high-road, which, at one point, lies 
near the bank of the river. This place, however, 
being considerably above the level of the Falls, 
and a good way beyond them, affords a view 
that is comparatively imperfect and unimposing. 

The Table Rock, from which the Falls of 
Niagara may be contemplated in all their gran- 
deur, lies on an exact level with the edge of the 
cataract, on the Canada sid^ and, indeed, forms 
a part of the precipice over which the water 
gushes. It derives its name from the dreum- 
stance of its projecting beyond the clifE; that 
support it like the leaf of a table. To gain this 
{K>sition, it is necessary to descend a steep 
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bank, and to fdOiow a path that wmds among 
shrubbery and trees, which entirely conceal from 
the eye the scene that awaits him \^ho traverses 
it. . When near the termination of this road, a 
few steps carried me beyond all these obstruc* 
tions, and a magnificent amphitheatre of cata- 
racts burst upon my view with appalling sudden-* 
ness and majesty. However^ in a moment the 
scene was concealed &om my eyes by a dense 
cloud of spray, which involved me so complete* 
ly, that I did not dare to extricate myself. A 
mingled rushing and thundering filled my ears. 
I could see nothing except when the wind made 
a chasm in the spray, and then tremendous cata* 
racts seemed to encompass me on every side, 
while below, a raging and foamy gulf of undisco- 
verable extent lashed the rocks with its hissing 
waves, and swallowed, under a horrible obscu« 
rity, the smoking floods that were precipitated 
into its bosom. 

At first, the sky was obscured by clouds, but 
after a few minutes the sun burst fi^rth, and the 
breeze subsiding at the same time, permitted the 
spray to ascend perpendicularly. A host of py« 
ramidal clouds rose majestically, one after an-^ 
other, from the abyss at the bottom of the Fall.; 
and each, when it had ascended a little above the 
edge of the cataract, displayed a beautiful rain- 
bow, which in a few moments was gradually 
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transferred into the bofiom of the cloud that im* 
mediately succeeded. The spray of the Great 
Fall had extended itself through a wide space 
directly over me^ and, receiving the full influence 
of the sun, exhibited a luminous and magnificent 
rainbow, whidi continued to over-arch and irra- 
diate the spot on which I stood, while I enthu- 
siastically contemplated the indescribable scene. 

Any person, who has nerve enough (as I had), 
may plunge his hand into the water of the Great 
Fall after it is projected over the predpice, mere- 
ly by lying down flat, with his face beyond 
the edge of the Table Rock, and stretching out 
his arm to its utmost extent. The experiment 
is truly a horrible one, and such as I would not 
wish to repeat ; for, even to this day, I feel a 
shuddering and recoiling sensation when I recol- 
lect having been in the posture above described. 

The body of water which composes the middle 
part of the Great Fall is so immense, that it de^ 
scends nearly two-thirds of the space without be- 
ing ruffled or broken, and the solemn calmness 
with which it rolls over the edge of the precipice is 
finely contrasted with the perturbed apprarance 
it assumes after having reached the gulf below. 
But the water towards eadi side of the Fall is 
shattered the moment it drops over the rock, 
and loses as it descends, in a great measure, the 
character of a fluid, being divided into pyra- 
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midal-shaped fragments, the bases * of which are 
turned upwards. The surface of the gulf below 
the cataract presents a very singular aspect; seem- 
mg, as it were» filled with an immense quan- 
tity of hoar frost, which is agitated by small 
and rapid undulations. The particles of water 
are dazzlingly white, and do not apparently unite 
together, as might be supposed, but seem to con- 
tinue for a time in a state of distinct comminu- 
tion, and to repel each other with a thrilling and 
shivering motion which cannot easily be described. 
The noise made by the Horse-shoe Fall, though 
very great, is infinitely less than might be ex- 
pected, and varies in loudness according to the 
state of the atmosphere. When the weather is 
clear and firosty, it may be distinctiy heard at 
the distance of ten or twelve miles ; nay much 
further when there is a steady breeze: but I 
have frequently stood upon the declivity of the 
high bank that overlooks the Table Rock, and 
distinguished a low thundering only, which at 
times was altogether drowned amidst the roacr 
ing of the Rapids above the cataract In my 
opinion, the concave shape of the Great Fall ex«^ 
plains this circumstance. The noise vibrates 
fix>m one side of the rocky recess to the other, 
and a little only escapes from its confinement, 
and even this is less distinctly heard ibm it 
would otherwise be, as the profusion of spray 
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renders the air near the cataract a very indifier- 
ent conductor of sound. 

The road to the bottom of the Fall presents 
many more difficulties than that which leads to 
the Table Rock. After leaving the Table Rock, 
the traveller must proceed down the river nearly 
half a mile, where he will come to a small chasm in 
the bank, in which there is a spiral staircase en- 
closed in a wooden building. By descending this 
stair, which is seventy or eighty feet perpendicu- 
lar height, he will find himself imder the preci- 
pice on the top of which he formerly walked. 
A high but sloping bank extends from its base 
to the edge of the river ; and on the summit of 
this there is a narrow slippery path, covered with 
angular fragments of rock, which leads to the 
Great FalL The impending cliffs, hung with a 
profusion of trees and brushwood, over-arch this 
road, and seem to vibrate with the thunders of 
the cataract. In some places they rise abruptly 
to the height of one hundred feet, and display 
upon their surfaces, fossil shells, and the organic 
remains of a former world ; thus sublimely lead- 
ing the mind to contemplate the convulsions 
which nature has undergone since the creation. 
As the traveller advances, he is frightfully stun- 
ned by the appalling noise ; for clouds of spray 
sometimes envelope him, and suddenly check his 
faltering steps^ — ^rattlesnakes start from the cavi- 
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tiA of the T0ck4 and the scretLVbet eagles Mutr 
ing among the whirlwinds of eddying vapour^ 
whioh obscure the gulf ofithe cat|ura6tir at intar*^ 
vals announce that the raging waters havbhilrled 
sotnd bewildered dninial oiretthe precipioa ^ After 
scrambling ammig piles of huge rodi$s thilt ob^ 
struct hid Way^ the traveller gainSs^thfe bottbm of 
the Fall, where the soul can be suseeptiUe only 
of one emotion^ via. ths!t,of upcontrdlUble tentm 
It was not until I had^ by .fireqUent exeunpons 
to the Falls, in soifxie jpbeasute familiatizi^ my 
mind with thdr sublimitiea, that I ventured to 

4 

exjdore the ^tfw^ro/ta of the Gn&tGatatac& The 

predi^ oter wlHeh it rails ii; very much arched 

undem0ath t while the itaipetus which the water 

repeives in its descent projects it £ir ^bey tmd the 

diff, and tbuft mi inm^nse €rotluc arch is fornix 

ed by the rac;^ and the torrent Twice I en* 

tered this olvaai, aiid twice I was obfiged to 

retrace my steps^ lest I should be suffocated by 

the blasts of denie sptay that whirled around 

me ; hoWevert the thkdtidiie I succeeded in adi 

vancing about twentynfite yaidA. IBjere dark 

ness began to enckdeiAe; on oneJuA^liieUack 

cliff stretdb^ itself into a gigantic ardi fair above 

my faeddy and on the oth^» the deme and hissii% 

torrept foitned an impenetrable sheet of totkoi 

with whitjb I was drehdiM in a inomeiit. Ite 

rocks w^e to slippety^ that I eoisld haidly keep 

a 
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my feet, or hold securely by them? while the 
horrid din made me think the predpioes above 
were tumbling down in colossal fragments upon 
my head. 

It is not (easy to determine how far an indi- 
vidual mi^t advance between the sheet of water 
and the rock ; but were it even possible to ex- 
pjbre the recess to its utmost extremity, scarcely 
any one, I believe, would have courage to at- 
tempt an expedition of the kind. 

A little -way below the Great Fall, the river 
is, comparatively speaking, so tranquil, that a 
ferry-boat plies between the Canada and Ame- 
ricain shores^ for the convenience of travell^^s. 
When I iSfst crossed, the heaving flood tossed 
about the aidff with a violence that seemed very 
alarming ; but as soon as we gained the middle 
of the river, my attention was altogether engage 
ed by^tihe suipassing grandeur of the scene l^- 
fore me.. I was Aow within the area of a semi- 
civde of cabiracts, more than three thousand feet 
in extent^ and floated on the surface of a gulf^ 
nigihg^ ' fathomless, and interminable. Majestic 
dif!^ splendid rainbows, lofty trees, and columns 
ofiSpray were the gorgeous decorations of this 
theatre of wonders, while a dazzling sun shed re- 
^S^^ glories upon every part of the scene. — 
Su'xtounded with clouds of vapour, and stunned 
ipto)a state of confusicm and terror by the hide- 



OU9 noise, I : lopk^ upwards tp the height ^ 
one hundred and fifty fe€t» and.saw vast floods,, 
dense, awful, and stupendous, yehemently burst- 
ing over the precipice, md rolling down, as if 
the windows of heaven were opened to pour 
another deluge upon -the fe^fr^ Loud sounds, 
resembling disc^arge^^f yrtiUery or volcanic ex* 
plosions, were, now distinguishable amidst this, 
watery tUmuIt, and added terrors to the abyss 
from which they issued. The sun, looking ma- 
jestically through . the ascending ^ray^ was en-, 
circled by a radi9nt halo ; whilst fragments of rain* 
bows floated on every side, and .momentarily va- 
nished only to give place to a succession of 
others more brilliant Ijooking backwards, I. 
saw the Niagara river, again become calm' and 
tranquil, rolling magn^cently between the tower* 
ing cliffs that; rose on either ^side, aqd receiving 
showers of orient dew-dro^ from the trees that 
gracefully overrarched its transparent bosom.. 
A gentle breeze tufl^ed tl^ waters, and beauti- 
ful birds .fluttered around, as ^if to welcome its 
egress from those dpuds of spray, accompanied 
by thunders and rainbows, which were the he- 
ralds of its predpitation into the abyss of the ca^ 
taract. 

The American Fall, which it is quite unne- 
cessary td describe, is higher than the Horse-, 
shoe, its pitch, being 164 feetr.howf^er, the 
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qtiantily of water wluch roHn cfrtr is not tieailf 
80 great as in the fbnner. Here, as oa the Ca- 
nada side, there is a Wooden staircase, hy which 
the most nervous and timid person may d^cend 
fti the bottom of the cataract with ease and safetf^* 
' The Niagara FalU appeal to the obsetrer ef 
a magnitude inferibrto wliat they veally are, 
b^use the objects torroiinding d6 not bear a 
due proportion to them. The rivers difil$, and 
trees, are on a comparatively smi^ scaler and 
add little to the composilion or grandeur of the 
scene; therefore^ he who contemplates file cata- 
racts iinconsdously reduces them to such dimen- 
sions as cditespond witli thoiie of the {(ontiguous 
objects ; thus divesting one part of tiiie acene of a 
gbod deal of its tnagnifidenicei Witbottt communi- 
cating any ttdditlcmal grandeur to tiie others 

The extent of the S^alk ' has never beeii cw- 
lectly ascertained, as, -ispideed, their peculiar form^ 
ahd seveittl bthi^ cirbumstanceS, render this, 
impossible. The h^Sgfat dP the great Fall, a^ 
taken with a plbmb-line by some ei^nb^ 
hoai the Ukiited StMes^ was found to be 149 feet 
9 mcheis. Its cvavt is sup^iosed to extend 12100 
feet, and its .arc tbby measure lieariy half t3ist 
space. The breadth of Goat Island, which di- 
vides the two ootfMcffs, hoM been found to be 
9^4 !fe^t, aild tii&t of the Amerioaii Fall 1140 
ftbt Theitefore the whole circumference of tfa^ 
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precipice oyer which the cM^racts &U is 4224 fee^ 
and tb^ ^idth of the cataract itself 3240 feet 
At one time, th^ TaU^ !Hock extended Sfty feet 
beyond the cUffii that suppwt it, bat it9 prqjeo- 
fynx U not 80 great at present 

There have been several instances of people 
b^g c^ed Q7€r the Falls,, but I believe none 
of the ]bo^^ ley^ weie foi^id. The vapidity of 
t^e riv^r, l^efp^e it tumbles down the precipee» 
is so great, that a human body would certainly be 
whirled aVn^witjhoujt sinking; therefore, some of 
i^hope |Qdivi4Ti?ls to ^hpm I allude, probably re- 
tauijB^ their senses till tli^ reached the edge of 
the ^^ajt^o^act, fo^d even looked down upon the guLf 
into which they were the next moment preci- 
pitated, 

Mapy years ago, an Indian, while attempting 
tp cross th^ liver above the Falls, in a canoe, had 
bis paddle struck from his hands by the rapidity 
of the Ci^rrent He was immediately hurried to- 
Ufards the cataract, and, seeing that death was 
inevitable, he covered his head with his doak, 
and resign^ himself to destruction. However, 
when he approached the edge of the cataract, 
shuddering nature revolted so strongly, that he 
was seen to start up and stretch out his arms; 
but the canoe upset, and he was instant- 
ly ingulfed amidst the fury of the boiling 
surge. A dog, which I have seen^ was carried^ 

7 •'*' 
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over the Great Fall some years ago, and suffered 
no injury except the fracture of two of his ribs. 
Dead wild-ducks are found in great numbers 
along the banks of the river, near the bottom of 
the cataract, on the mornings that succeed dark 
and stormy nights. Some people suppose that 
these animals are carried over while asleep ; but 
more probably they get entangled among the Ra- 
pids above, and are swept away before they are 
aware of their danger. 

The country around Niagara Falls is thick- 
ly inhabited, exquisitely beautiful, and in a 
high state of cultivation ; and there are several 
houses very near the cataract. One, which be- 
longs to Samuel Street, Esq., is but a short dis- 
tance above the Table Rock, and within a few 
yards of the magnificent Rapids of the Niagara 
river. On an eminence, a little way beyond 
this, stands the residence of the Honourable 
Thomas Clark, which overiooks the Great Fall, 
the Rapids, Goat Island, with a considerable part 
of the river, and commands a prospect beyond 
all dispute the most sublime and romantic in 
the world* 

I shall now give you a cursory account of the 
visit I made to Manchester, that I might survey 
the bridge which was lately erected there, under 
the auspices of that public spirit and enterprise 
which eminently distinguish the Honourable 
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Augustus Porter. I crossed Uie ferry' at Quem* 
ston, and undertook the journey cm foot, that I 
might have a full opportunity of examining tUe 
banks of the Niagara river from the latter place 
to the FallSb Goat Island lies about a thousand 
feet from the American shore, and such is the 
velocity of the cufreiit between the two bankst 
that most people would consider ^ the scheme 
of rising a bridge there altogether chimerical^ 
were not the thing already effected. Mr Porter 
first placed his bridge hear the upper extremity 
of the island, but the ice destroyed it ; however, 
he soon, with admirable spirit and perseverance^ 
commenced another on a better plan, and in!a 
more advantageous situation. This istructure^ 
which is now completed, combines, in ah emi* 
nent degree, both strength and simplicity. Each 
of the piers is formed of a very strong wooden 
box, filled with large stones and gravely sunk in 
the river, upon which is placed the body of the 
bridge, consisting of plank, and sufficiently 
strong and wide to admit carriages of any de^ 
scription. The greatest depth of water under it 
is about seven feet, and the velocity of the cur- 
rent perhaps exceeds eighteen knots an hour. 

Goat Island contains about seventy acres of 
excellent soil, and is covered with fiine timber. 
A carriage road winds round it, from whieb 
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anall paths diveige, leading to those parts Of 
its socky Aoftes, where the di£6erent aspects of 
the FaUsand Rapids may be viewed to ttost ad«> 
vantpga The beauties of this island are equally 
numerous and endianting-^-the variety o{ pro* 
spect it affords is indesoribaUe--rthe lujcurianoe 
iBii verdure whidb crowki its banks beqieak a per 
mdise; while the wild flowers that adorn them, 
and are nouridied by the sptsfy ^ ^^ cataract^ 
appear to possess a fragrance and a beauty altoge- 
tiler peculiar and exquisite. Oft-times volumes 
of snow^kvhite vapour, among whioh the ]Nismatie 
inloun appear with changefiol lustne, float dong 
tiie diffi dfthe island, gloriously enveloping them 
in the effulgence of Heavoi, and, as it were, iso*- 
lating the terrestrial elysiom which they encircle 
in tiie bosott of clouds, lest its ddights should 
beoome common to the rest <if the worlds 
'. That the ¥fib of Niagara weve at erne time 
mudi lower down the river than they are at pre*- 
sent, is a fact which can be proved alike by 
reason and observation. The rapidity with 
which the oontimial attrition of a large body i^ 
water wears away the hardest rooks is known 
to every one, and has been exempli^ed in the 
changes which Niagara Falls have undergone, 
both in form tod position^ during the short time 
ihey have been under the observation of civilized 



lifiiilgs. Moflt oCttteiGilclest in%i%«t99t9 ofViW^ 
Canada agree in Jihe]]* ^tatefiwnts r^pectpg|tlip 
alteration whii^S^s taleep pl9W in 1^ ^hftl^ff 
th0 Great . €r Hcms^boe C^tai^ witbiQlth^ 

raoDncctuHi. ;It now indeed bears no fe^^mkhm^ 
whatever to « h<MeHrtio&» beiqg an imegu)^ ^ofh 
oKve, with a ^decl^, ipiiieiitatioA ; toil^s ils K^qtm^ 
Not more thin ifovty or fbvt^^fiv^ yeaia liAV? 
elapsed once £iW0p6an8 first began to ^^^imF 
the Falls ; fmd» eon^quently, we foise^ P^m^ 
tbaatic infimnatiim bbdnt. thloni pr^vioiis to th«(t 
tima HbweTer^ the ]M)quois» a formidoMe m4 
warlike nationof Indians, oocupied ike oouti^ 
around the heal of Lake Ontario ism a Icmg j^ 
riod before 1768b when Canada was oeded to 
Britain; and it has often oocorxed to me, thai if 
some one would inake inquuuy among the exiatt 
ing remnant of that tiibe» ,he would probdbly' 
diaebver various traditions that BEUght oiaUe us 
to ascertain where the Falls were situated sevend 
centuries aga 

The Falls oould not fiossibly have heea ftitiker 
down the river tliaa Qiieenstoi) (whidi is seven 
Dulles below thek |>iesent site)i for the pitdi or 
elevation which oocadeos them begins there, and 
is called the Mountain. That their site was ili; 
this place^ seepos highly piDfaaUe fiom sevend 
droumstanoes. The preo^ices, whieh Ibrm the 
two sides of the riwr, have adose resemUanoe to 
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each other in form and butlitie, and the deVa- 
tions of thdr req)ective strata exactly corre- 
spond. The cliffs, in many plao^ bear distinct 
marks of the agency of water, sixty or seventy 
feet above the present lever of the) river, and ar^ 
in a great measure, destitute-cf > that roughness, 
and those prcjecting points^i'w^m&'alimy& cha- 
racterize rocks that= have been 'disunited by a 
convulsion of nature. At Queemton Ferry, the 
river is at least one hiindred feet deeper than any 
where bdow, and there the basin of the cataracts 
must have been originaUy, if they ever were so 
&r below thdr present situation, as it is reason- 
able to suppose they mnst once have been% 

In the course of a few centuries Niagara Falls 
will probably desert Goat Island, and, by wearing 
away the rocks around, leave it^ isolated in the 
xnidst of the river, as a colossal pillar, carved by 
the resistless hands of nature, and a splendid and 
astonishing monument, frbm^ which post^ty, by 
turning to the records of the present day, may 
leam what progress the cataracts have made to- 
wards Lake Erie, within a certain period of time 
When they have worked their way through 
twenty miles of it>ck^ and reached the mouth of 
this Lake (if it is allowable even to speculate up- 
on the possibility of such iEtn event), a total change 
will take place in their form. The largest body 
of wat^ being always towards the cwtre of the 
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cataract, will, by its comparatiyely greater attii- 
tion, make the predpice assume a concave foma, 
similar to what it has at present in the Great 
Fall ; and as Lake Erie is not confined within % 
narrow channel, like the Niagara river, but ex- 
tends over a large surface, its waters will not be 
forced over the precipice in a body, but con- 
tinue to cover nearly the same space that they 
occupy at present near its mouth, and thus form 
a cataract of immense width. However, the tor- 
rent towards the centre of the Fall, wearing 
away the rock with much rapidity, will, as it 
progresses, gradually cut a deep and harrow 
channel, in the bottom of which the Niagara 
river win run ; while over the perpendicular diffi 
that form the sides of this nataual canal, the 
water that lies towards the shores of Lake Erie 
will pour, and create a vista of cataracts, perhaps 
a quarter of a mile long, terminated at its upper 
extremity by a fall of superior grandeur and 
beauty. . 

The Niagara river above the Falls is three 
quarters of a mile broad, and its Rapids make a 
near approach to them in magnificence. Be- 
tween the head of the Rapids and the pitch, a dis- 
tance of more than a mile^ there is a descent of 
fifty-six feet/ The river rushes with terrific and 
ungovernable impetuosity through a channd 
composed of rugged rocks, and is converted, by 
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tbe fesiftance It vofi^ with> ^l(Q an fxpain;^ of 
fbmOf which Bti^tobes almost from shore to sl^ope!^ 
aiid» during aunahine, presents pn appearance 
daggling and beautiful beyond expression. On 
looking up the fAvei, the deso^pt is so p^rpeptir 
Ue^ that the upper part of th^ Bapids inepU t^^ 
horizoa t while a fierce and ^raging torrent^ the 
iource of whidi lies beyond (he view^ 19 seen to 
hnrl its perturbed and tumultuppg waters ly^th a 
wildness that would almost seem tQ prepare them 
fx the horrible 43omipinutian they are soon to ^- 
deigo. Towards the verge G$f this flood, large 
jets of spray start up from amp^ the bristUog 
biUows, like distant water-spouts upcm a storniy 
ocean. For a Uttle way i^bove ^e edge of ^ 
catarad^ the dense expanse of w^ter glides silent- 
Ij Bkmgf and thou suddenly disappearing; a 
diidc 4Qd ascending doud ^ seen in its place, 
while a loud rushing aqd hpUow munnuis con- 
wey to the afirighted imagination an ide^ of the 
fearful tumult that goes on below. 

I most confesi^ that af)^ I had completed my 
first deliberate survey pf the F^Us and jR^pids^ J. 
ftlt, I may almost say relieved, when I got out 
of s%bt of these wpnders of nature^ the vastne3s 
and suUimity of whiph create |3udi vivid emo- 
lions, that £he mind is absolutely fttigued by a 
kfig survey of them* Qn this account, the cata*. 
nets oi Niagam ferni ^ scene yf\t^ which one 
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would not wish to become very familiar, nmr to 
contemplate very frequently. The more domestic 
and unobtrusive features of nature are infinitely 
better adapted for daily obseryation, and afford a 
more quiet and unmingled kind of enjoyment, 
ihffn those I have bbeA niyw deseiibittg. 
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LETTER VIIL 

Scenery abore the Falls— Curioui mineral ipring— Village of. 
Chippowa — ^Merchants there— Mode of carrying on budnets 
—Scarcity of specie — Barter injurious to honesty — ^Mouth of 
Lake Erie— Ferry — ^Town of Buffalo — ^Lake Erie — ^Excur- 
■ion along its shores — Candiaan taverns — Sugar-loaf cofuntry 
-*Frog concert— -Extraordinary scene at a cottage— Banks 
of the lake— -Wild vines-— Story of an Indian wmnan and 
child — Grand River Ouse — Naval post ther&— Lands belong- 
ing^to the Mohawks — Night scene upon Lake Erie— Interest- 
ing Indian. 

A LITTLE way above the Falls, the Niagara 
river expands into a breadth of two miles, and 
flows with such a gentle current and placid 
smoothness, that it resembles a small lake. The 
American shore is covered with trees, but is un- 
enlivened by houses or inhabitants ; while the 
mingled murmur of the Rapids and cataracts, 
and the occasional shriek of the wild-duck, are 
alone heard by him who contemplates the scene ; 
which appears the more delightful, in conse- 
quence of its meeting the eye of the traveller 
immediately after he has been stunned and as- 
tonished by the grandeur of the Falls. Thus, 
two aspects of nature, one the most terrific and 
tumultuous^ the other the most composing and 
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quiei are to^be fbund within the hhori oompass 
of a mile, individually forming a contrast equally 
agreeable, and unanticipated. 

Here there is it mineral 8pking» which issues 
from the ground, and emits mlphurated hydro- 
gengas in great qunntitaies. The gas is so pun^ 
that it Tf^ill take &te, and burn for some time, if a 
lighted cfdidle is : merely applied near the sur- 
face pf the . water> The proprietor of the spring 
has placed. a reseryoir and tube over it, that he 
may be the better i^ble to exhibit the phenome* 
non of its.infliimmalMlity to persons who visit the 
spot I had tifA importunity of analyzing either 
the gais, or the Water fh>m which it is disengage 
ed,^ or of ascertwfing i^hat effects: the latjttt pro* 
duced upon ithe bunian system. . 

j^ a ^little distance beyond this, and at the 
mouth o£ the river: Welland, which disem;* 
bpgues into the Niagara, stands, the village df 
Chipp6wa, containing :tome neat hpuses, and 
about ..one. hundred and ; fifty inhabitants, I| 
has the same relative; situation as, Queenstc^ 
being at the upper extnemity of the portage ooi* 
caponed . by the f!aU% and having the additicxial 
advantage of; lying ^n th0 bapks of a nayigaUA 
strtbn^ which; affi)irdsr an easy vu^eana of oMVb 
municatipn .with a:. fertile, bujt pfurtially impiftv^ 
ed( tract of coii^try. . The. WeUand, or . Gfa^^Mb* 
wa» is three hundred feet broad at itsmouA^aod 
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Aretttgei ill depth ttam ^gfal to twelte feet, for 
mdK thdn thirty lAiks up. ltd banks ore cov- 
ered with excellent timberi large quantitieft of 
Whidk itfe bnnudly flMttd doim to supply 
MMsM Gtatk and Sbeet'd saw-inili near thd 
Fidls. This tiTer, haViilg searody any ourvent 
«stiiept Wheik «welted by ndns, is idmiralily 
aiO^t^d fbr Steam-boat niKfigatiion ; but- many 
y^ltfs miiat ^pse b^orb the trade and pdpukM 
tion df the neighbouring ^Mintry mUl tender 
Vti^ls of this lund A^cessAiy. : 

The village of Chippof^ emtaiiis a number 
(tf merchants^ who supply th^ fiihibltants of the 
sUitounding country wi^ g6ods of eveiy dc^ 
seriptjon^ atid receive pibduoe in j^ymeot All 
mercantile business throughout ihe Flrovine^^ 
but particularly iii the west^tt parfSr is caktied 
Oh bf means of bbrter ; drcuktbg m^ium bong 
lo scai^, that it cannot be obtained in eisehaqgii 
fc» ialmdSt any thmg. Thd cttuMe o£ HAb lUEU 
dency aiK veiy Obvious t Upp^CatiadbTeddlviis 
ffte variotM cottnmodities d^ requites from thtf 
Uhited Stitfeii, ot from &e Ldrwer FmviM^ and 
rite muM pay tnow^ fitf «vei!y tMng she buys 

ftom the Ad^iideilis, fhiEiy havings a supttMbuli^ 
datxje cf iour^ pdtk, and evevy kind bi prodHOe 
whkfa she^AouM give in^sdktaigei Thusi ahMst 
aHfthe ijomm^reiiki tteisaciions tftattake (dM^be^ 
iween Upp^ Canadii iuid tfie UiyiKd 4MMt^ 
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tiib means of drawing spitit ficm the foittner 
couiltrf, stnd this specie of course nevc^ retuma 
to the inhalntants of lihe Province ui^der any 
fbirm whatever. Again^ the retail merehanta 
send all the money they recerre to Montrel^ 
t(ji p^ the debts they have contracted there ; w^ 
if tbey do retain any in tlieur own hands^ the 
coontty iis not benefited, for they never put it iiaf- 
to drenlatioh. The only channel through which^ 
a regular kifltix of money tocdc place was by the 
sale of flour ; but this is now stopped, as tiiat ajf-- 
tide has of Me brought nb pHce in Lower Ca- 
nada ; aind thoto ^sons in the Upper FtovincJe 
who tised to buy it tip,, and speculate upon i<;^' 
cm no longer do so with profit or advantage tp 
themselv^. Poimerly, the fkraiers received dashf 
fbr their wheat, because Montreal and Quebec 
then afforded a ready maricef ; but l^ngs ilre now 
Altered, atld the agriiiulturist rarely gettr moiiey , 
for any kind of home {)roduce^ in consequence of 
itsi being unsaleable abroad. ; : ! i 

Spede becomes daily more scarce, and Witt odn^ 
ianue to decrease in qdantity^ until a Eurbpeanf 
war with America cr^teil a* paifket for the pro^ 
duce cK Upper Canada; The ii]ihabitailt&. stfCf 
continually tl^ishing that Hie Province nuiy^agMA 
beccHue the seene of bostilitieB, not sLwJBoce.tlffiiiSiiF 
eonsequetioe of thiiTithe necessary influKof ifotii^ 
Ming meditimmMA be airtbil{iDnii^.aail> jfor-v 
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meriy was^ and that the return of peace would be 
followed by a crisis infinitely more disastrous than 
any that has yet occurred in the Province. The 
scarcity of specie is indeed a circumstance highly 
iBJurious to the interests of the colony. The farm- 
er is discouraged from raising grain or making 
agricultural improvements,^ — ^mechanics and ar- 
tizans cannot prosecute their labours with ad- 
vantage, — and the merchants are obliged to im- 
poverish and oppress the people by exorbitant 
charges. 

The system of barter which exists in the Pro- 
vince, has a very injurious effedt upon the cha-. 
racter of the peasantry. It. neeessiuily afibrdr 
many opportunities of cheating to those who are> 
mdined ; and I hunent to say, that the. mass of 
the inhabitants have more or less, of tiiis ^pen^ 
sity, which they endeavour to palliate and con- 
ceal under the term of f* taking advantage," and 
exercise without injury to their reputations ; fdr»^^^ 
in Upper Canada, a man is thought dishonesC 
only when his knavery ^carries him beyond the 
bounds prescribed by the.law. Various kmds C)f 
deception: may be practised by the parties buy* 
ing and selling, when barter is the medium of 
excl^ange. A dollar, &r instance^ has a specific 
valuer- and cannot possibly be made -tb ^appear, 
wcxrth more or iess than it really visi; but other. 
exdiangeiAdei«tides xary wmimvtiily, as far m 
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respects value and quality » bath of which points 
must often be solely decided by the judgment 
of him who proposes to receive .them in barter. 
The ignorant and inexperienced are: thus daily' 
exposed to the knayery and. deceit of those wha 
think there is no harm in tcJcing advantage. 
' The road to the mouth of Lake. Erie cliDsely 
follows the windings of the Niagara river, which 
continues very beautiful, and increases in rapidity 
as you approach its source. During summer it 
is generally enlivened by hatteaupc and Durham 
boats, many of which are daily engaged in the 
conveyance of goods and military stores from 
Chippowa to Fort Erie. .The road is. bordered 
by farms, which are in a state of tcderable culti- 
vation, and chiefly belong to Dutch people, who 
retain unimpaired their national characteristicSt' 
by rejecting all innovations and. instructions as 
vehemently as the Chinese. > 

Two miles below the. mouth of Lake Erie, 
there is a ferry, which forms the main channel of: 
communication between Upper Canada ^nd the 
United States. Near it, and on the American 
frontier, stands the village^ of Bufialo, which ccm- 
tains a great many neat houses, well-fumished 
shops, with an active and increasing populatuAi.; 
The villages, on the American frontier indeed; 
form a striking contrast with those on the CarnM^ 
dian side. There, bustle, improvement;^ and ani^* 
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mation, fill every street ; here» dulnesSi decay, and 
apathy, dificourage enterprise and repress exertion. 
It is sud, that not one-tenth part of the houses 
in Buffido are paid for, and that the greater 
Bumber of these are already mortgaged. But of 
what impwtanoe are the embarrassments of a few 
indiTiduals, if society in general derives advantage 
flmn the circumstances which occasioned them ? 
The Americans build houses and make improve- 
ments entirely for the benefit of posterity, as 
tiiey generally engage in speculations so dispro- 
portioned to their means, that ruin and insol** 
ireney overtake them before they can realize 
vAat they have projected, or enjoy what they 
hifve accomplished. 

> Lake Erie is two hundred and forty-six miles/ 
Itittg, and sixty broad at its widest part The 
depth averages fix>m fifisen to eighteen fathoms 
over its whole extent, and, in consequence of this 
mnarkable shallowness, it becomes rough and 
baisteroi» when the wind blows strongly fix>m 
any point of the compass. At these times a very 
Idgh and dangerous surf breaks upon its shores, 
viMeh, in* many places, resemble thb beach of the 
aii^ being strewed with dead fish and shells, and 
i iiUftfad with aquatic birds of various kinds. 
OflMi during stotms the Lake is covered with 
wtHA a thick mist, that it is impossible to see to 
iJMi diatance of ten yards hom tiie shore. The 
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waves then roll with terrific violence from amidst 
the cloudy obscurity, and suggest to the ima* 
gination the appalling dangers which threaten 
those vessels that are exposed to the tempest; 
for tl)e navigation of the Lake is rendered high* 
ly dangeroo^) by reefs and projecting points of 
land, find by the nature of the banks, which, to? 
wards its western extremity, are so bold and pre«. 
cipitousy that when a vessel is driven upon them 
shipwreck becomes almost inevitable. Scarcely 
a summer passes in which there is not some 
shipping lost on Lake Erie. South-west winds 
prevail much during a great part of the year, and 
often, for week? together, prevent vessds from 
sailing westward ; hence steam-boats are the cr^ 
best suited for the navigation of this inland sea. 

The northern $hc»res of Lake Erie are very 
indifferently provided with harbours, althou^ 
they contain five ; but all these, except one, are sa 
much exposed to the south-west winds, that few 
vessels can ride securely during a gale fi^m that 
quarter, or unload, unless the weather is perfect- 
ly calm. 

I have made several excursions along the 
shores of Lake Erie, to the distance of eighty 
miles from its mouth. One, in which I went iK 
far as the Grand River, was productive of sev^c^ 
ral entertaining incidents, and I shall tberefiM 
give you an account of it. 
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It being summer, I left Fort Erie, which is 
opposite Buffalo, at an early hour, on horseback, 
and proceeded along the beach of the Lake, which 
was so smooth and beautiful, that it might have 
answered for a race-course ; but the country bor- 
dering upon it being level and thinly slettled, 
the prospect was dull and monotonous, and the 
continual dashing of the surges fatigued the ear. 

About eight o'clock, I reached a small tavern, 
and stopped to breakfast. Here I found an in- 
dependent host, who, in the true American style, 
answered each question I put to him by asking 
another, and shewed such extreme curiosity about 
my afiairs, that, I believe, nothing but the fear 
of violent treatment prevented him firom ex- 
amining the contents of my portmanteau. Most 
of the taverns in Upper Canada are indeed a bur- 
lesque upon what they profess to be. A tolera- 
ble meal can scarcely be procured at any one of 
them; nay, I have visited several which were not 
even provided with bread. It is immaterial 
what meal the traveller calls for, as the same ar- 
ticles will be set before him morning, noon, and 
night, not even excepting tea, which is consider- 
ed so essential to comfort ; for, if the mistress of 
the hotel has none of the Chinese plant, she will 
send one of her children into the woods to gather 
parts of the evergreen, hemlock, hickory, or other 
nauseous vegetables, and having made an infu- 
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sion of the hferb brought in, will perhaps inquire 
of her astonished and shuddering guest, if the 
tea is sufficiently strong. None of the minor 
public-houses are provided with servants to at- 
tend travellers who put up at them, and therefore, 
when the landlord is absent, or in an independent 
humour, one is obhged to unsaddle, feed, and 
take charge of his own horse, otherwise the ani- 
mal will be totally neglected, for the women dis- 
dain to do any thing of this kind. 

About twenty miles above the mouth of Lake 
Erie, is a tract of country called Sugar Loaf, in 
consequence, I suppose, of its being diversified 
with numerous little conical hills. A close suc- 
cession of these extends several miles, and pre- 
sents an appearance very curious and interesting, 
but extremely difficult to account for. The hills 
are of a regular shape, appearing to be, on an 
average, from twenty to thirty feet high, and con- 
sist altogether of sand and earth. The country 
is thickly settled here, and there are many laige 
cleared spots and cultivated farms to be met with ; 
but, notwithstanding all this, it has a very deso- 
late and forbidding aspect. The beach is cover- 
ed with huge black rocks, against which the 
Lake beats with incessant roar, and during 
spring and autumn thick mists often obscure 
the face of heaven for days together. Sugar 
Loaf being environed by swamps, its inhabitants 
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enqot have any cominnnigaHoKi mA odier parts 
of the .country, exoept during a severe wintor, or 
in the middle of summef. — Ei^re^for the first time, 
I was gratified with an opportunity of listening 
to a fi'og concert, as I pas6e4 a mili-pond which 
swarmed with buli-frogs. The noise which these 
animals make is so disproportioned to their size, 
that it startles tiie ear not a little. At first, several 
of them utter their notes at intervals, like the 
performers in an orchestra tuning their instni* 
ments ; then they all join, as if by one impulse, 
in a chorus, .deep, loud, and discordant, beyond 
any sound J ever heard produced by animals. 

It was now twilight, and as the path had be- 
coofe rather indistinct, I rode towards a house, 
ti^t I might make some inquiries re9pecting my 
route. Several people stood at the door ; but as 
ikey took no notice of me, I entered the hovel. 
It containqqf only one room, and in the midst o£ 
this was a bedstead, on which an old man lay, 
apparently in the last struggles of death. On 
one side of him stood a boy holding a flaming 
torch of hickory bark, and on the other was seatr 
ed a young man, who employed himself m drivr 
ing away theiarge blue flies that hummed around 
t|ie face of the dying person, and sometimes at- 
tempted to enter his mouth. I was a good deal 
st^ed with t\ie scene, and immediately retired 
U^ the doon The group th^ae (as. I ^fl:erwarda 
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foimd), consisted of the wi& of the old man, a 
sister-in-laiv, several i^elations, and a quack doe* 
tor. They were all so deeply engaged in a dis* 
cussion about the natujre of the patient's disease, 
and the time at which he was Hruck with death, 
that they seemed entirely to forget he was still 
fllive. The sister-in-law, a sickly, thin, mid- 
dle-aged woman, insisted that his complaint had 
arisen from debilitation, and gave a long account 
of her first husband's sickne$s, when she lived in 
Schenectady; the others seemed to pay great 
respect to hex authprity, all listening with undi- 
vided attention, except the wife of the dying 
person, who was dressing some meat upon a fire 
they had kindled out of doors. She held a frying- 
pan in one hand, and a ragged handkerchief in 
the other, sobbing, and employing herself in 
cooking, alternately. In a shof t time, the young 
man in the house called out, <' Com? now*^ 
he is going ;" then the whole party rushed in, 
and ranged themselves round the death*bed. 
The hickory torch threw a dull glare upon this 
singular group, and exhibited, more or less disr 
tinctly, the heartless and scrutinizing counter- 
nances of those who composed it The doctor 
stood at the head of the bed, and near him was 
the sister-in-law. On one side sat the wife, with 
a spoon in her hand, while some weeping boys 
and relatives occupied tbe other. The struggles e£ 
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the dying person were now more feeble— his in. 
spirations could scarcely be heard, and his cheeks 
assumed that waxy dimness which always pre- 
. cedes dissolution. The sister-in-law had several 
. times attempted to dose his eyes, but they more 
than once started open, with a glassy stare, that 
•seemed to chide her offidousness. However, 
the spirit soon fled ; and the moment this took 
place, most of the party rushed from the house, 
sobbing and crying most bitterly. Some has- 
tened to the bam, others to the fields, and some 
to a shed at a little distance ; but three men re- 
mained in the house, and began to lay out the 
corpse. While engaged in this, they frequently 
had recourse to a bottle of spirits, which each by 
turns raised to his head, and having drank liber- 
ally, handed it to his nearest companion. When 
the body was properly laid out, the women came 
in, and put a Bible under its head and a plate o£ 
salt upon the breast. These ceremonies being 
•finished, I mounted my horse and hastily pur- 
sued my solitary journey, which the impressions 
left by the scene I had just witnessed rendered 
doubly unpleasant and gloomy. 

I spent the night at the house of a miller, and 
at an early hour next morning again mounted niy 
horse. The banks of the Lake now became very 
bold and elevated, sometimes rising to the height 
^ one hundred feet perpendicular and upwards. 
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They consist entirely of day and sand ; and hav- 
ing been broken and excavated, m a thousand 
different ways, by the inroads of the Lake, present 
a very singular and alarming aspect. In some 
places large bodies of clay projected twenty or 
thirty feet beyond the main bank, and overhung 
the beach ; while in others, lofty trees, from the 
roots of which the soil had been washed away, 
were suspended on the summit by a few fibres, 
and seemed ready to be predpitated from it, 
to hurl destruction upon all below. Wild vines 
of immense magnitude grow upon the tops of 
these banks, which twine round the stems of large 
trees, and kill them, apparently by stopping the 
circulation, as the Boa Constrictor does when 
he destroys a deer. When one of these vines is 
removed from the tree it has encircled, deep 
spiral convolutions will be found in the trunk, 
which proves that the vine overcomes the resist- 
ance offered by the natural growth of the tree. 

When tempests happen upon Lake Erie, its 
waters sometimes suddenly rise to the foot of 
these perpendicular sand-banks, and beat against 
them with such dreadful vehemence as entirely 
to cover the beach. Persons travelling upon it 
during storms have sometimes perished in the 
waves, being unable to escape their fiiry ; for the 
Lake often rises with such rapidity, that one has 
no chance of gaining a place of safety before lie 



i$ overwhdmed by the flood. At these times, 
the batteaux which coast along are so liable to be 
driven upon a lee-shore, and beaten to pieces, that 
those who are on board often abandon dieir ves« 
sels and cargo, and try to save themselves. 

A person who resides upon the shore of Lake 
Erie related to me a very ailecting incident which 
occuired there many years ago. An Indian 
woman, and her child, who was about seven 
years old, were travelling along the beach to a 
camp a few miles distant The boy observed some 
wild grapes growing upon the tc^ of the bank, and 
expressed such a strong desire to obtain them, 
that his mother, seeing a ravine at a little dis* 
tance, by which she thou^t she could gain the 
edge of the precipice, resolved to gratify him. 
Having desired him to remain where he was, 
she ascended the steep, and was allured much 
farther into the woods than she at ficst intended. 
In the meantime, the wind began to blow vehe* 
mently, but the boy wandered carelessly along 
the beach, seeking for shells, till the rapid rise of 
the Lake rendered it impossible for him to re.^ 
turn to the spot where he had been left by his 
mother. He immediately began to cry aloud, 
and she, being on her return, heard him, but in- 
stead of descending the ravine, hastened to the 
edge of the precipice, fiom the bottom of which 
the ndse seemed to proceed. On kxdking down^ 
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she behdd her son struggling witli tibe wave«, 
and vainly endeavouring to dimb up the bank^ 
which was fifty feet perpendicular height, and 
very slippery. There being no possibility of ren- 
dering him assistance^ she was on the point 
of throwing herself down the steep, when she 
saw him catch hold of a tree that had fellen inta 
the Lake, and mount one of its most projecting 
branches. He sat astride upon this, almost be^ 
yond the reach g£ the surges, while she continued 
watehing him in an agony of grief, hesitating 
whether she should endeavour to find her way 
to the camp and procure assistance, or remain 
near her boy. However, evening was now about 
tto dose, and as she could not proceed through 
the wood& in the dark, she resolved at least to 
wait till the itaooh rose. She sat on the top of 
the precipice a whole hour, and, during that 
time, occasionally ascertained that her son waa 
alive, by hearing his cries amidst the roaring of 
the waves; but when the moon appeared, he 
was not to be seen. She now felt convinced 
that he was drowtled, and, giving way to utter 
despair, threw herself oti the turf. Presently 
she heard a feeble Voice ciy (in Indian), " Mam«^ 
ma, I'm here, come ahd help iiie." She started 
lip, and saw her boy scrambling Upon the edge ctf 
the bank — she sprang fonVard to c^tch His handy 
but the ground by Which h6 fa&ld giving Way, 
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he was precipitated into the Lake, and perished 
among the rushing billows. 

Having travelled twelve miles, without seeing 
a house, or meeting with any human being, I ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Grand River Ouse. A 
naval and a military post tend a little to enliven 
this place, which would otherwise be desolate 
enough, the country around being almost unin- 
habited. Two government schooners and seve- 
ral gun-boats lay in the river, the mouth of 
which forms but an indifferent harbour, in con- 
sequence of its being obstructed by a sand-bank. 
This varies in magnitude with the season of the 
year, and is sometimes so high, that the schoon- 
ers, when wanted for service, must be dragged 
over it The Ouse is about a thousand feet broad 
at its mouth, and may easily be navigated by 
large boats for more than thirty miles up, the 
current being moderate, except in a few places. 
The mouth of this river must form a post of some 
importance when we are at war with the United 
States, and might be rendered far more ^ective 
than it is at present, were government to strength- 
en it by raising piers and fortifications ; and this 
seems very necessary, for the Americans must 
always derive ' a vast naval superiority on Lake 
Erie, from the many excellent harbours which 
abound in its southern shores. 

The land near the mouth of the Grand River 
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is low and swampy, not well suited for agri- 
cultural purposes. A large proportion of it be- 
longs to private individuals, the principal pro- 
prietor among whom is the Earl of Selkirk. A 
tract, extending six miles in breadth along each 
side of this river, from its mouth to its source, 
was granted to the Mohawk Indians by the Bri- 
tish government. They still retain the greater 
part of this domain in their own hands, though 
they have at different times given considerable 
quantities of it to favourite individuals. Other 
persons, by paying a small rent, hold lands by 
leases of nine hundred and ninety-nine years 
duration. This is almost equivalent to actual 
sale; however, the Indians will not dispose of 
any part of their possessions, in consequence, I 
suppose, of the hope they entertain of hereafter 
receiving a higher price for them than they' 
would at present. The banks of the Grand River 
are every where highly fertile, except near its 
mouth, and the command of water-communica- 
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tion gives the inhabitants an advantage over 
most parts of the adjacent country. 

It had been my intention when I left Fort 
Erie, to have proceeded along the Lake shore 
forty or fifty miles beyond the mouth of the' 
Grand River ; but the account I heard of the na- 
ture of the road, and the obstructions to be met 
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with on the beach; induced me to adt^ my |^^ 
and determine on returning to ChippowaL 

I left the mouth of the Ouse in the momix^, 
intending to reach the feny upon the Niagara 
river that night ; however, I was disappointed ill 
this expectation. In many places, there are rocky 
points of land, covered with trees, which stretch a 
considerable way into the Lake, and of course af 
great deal of distance is saved, if the traveller pro- 
ceeds across the bases of these, instead of going 
round them. I succeeded in this several times, but 
at last, in attempting it, got completely bewilder- 
ed, and was unablia to reach the Lake shore. Af- 
ter riding nearly an hour in a very uncomfortable^ 
filtate, I Came to a house, where I received' direc- 
tions respecting my route, by following whidh 
I attained the beach again at a point seve^ 
ral miles below the place where I had left it.^ 
It was now nighty and that thiii mist, Wjiibh in 
Ciinada often sucd^ds the decline of the sun, 
still dimmed the face of heaven; On one sdde, 
the Lake stretchefd in gloomy stillness towaCrdb- 
the horizon ; on the otiier, thick woods skirtied^ 
the beach, throwing a shade over the greater part 
of it. Never Was I in a situation of such utt^i^ 
lonfelines^. Occiisionill gusts of* wind^ sWipi 
through the forests With deep mid dismal mur-^ 
murs, and tiiy imaginntldh magnified tke found' 
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of one horse's feet into that made by a whole 
troop. The mdistinct murmur of voices seem^ 
ed to rise among the cadences of the breaking 
waves ; and I often looked around me, almost ex« 
pecting to see crowds of the spirits of Indian 
warriors issuing from the woods in solemn pro^ 
cei^on, mourning the subjection of their terri- 
tories, the extinction of their tribes, and breath^ 
ing curses upon Europeans. 

Having rode some distance, I alighted at a 
rocky recess, and seated myself in it^ allowing my 
horse to brouze upon the shrubbery around« 
Every flake of vapour had now vanished from 
the sky, while a blue and ethereal expanse, irradi- 
ated by myriads of dazzling stars, overarched nie, 
and the unruffled bosom of the Lake reflected 
the whole most lively and minutely. I sat be-* 
tween two heavens, and felt as if lifted from the 
earth, or placed in the immensity of space, where 
one would be encircled by unclouded sides. Eveiy 
thing around me was calm, silent, and motion- 
less, yet what a glow of life, activity, and vigour, 
did the heavens present ! Each star twinkled, 
sparkled, or blazed, with ever-varying lustre, 
and a transference of life seemed to have taken 
place; for the earth, a few hours before so beauti- 
ful, alluring, and animated, now appeared a dull 
and uninteresting mass of matter. 

My wanderings, when I lost my way, had oo- 
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ctipied 80 much time, that I found it would be 
impossible for me to reach the mouth of tiie 
Lake that night, and I therefore requested lodgv 
ings at the first house I came ta Here I found 
Beveral people seated round a fire, merrily drinkp 
ing dder, and breaking hickory nuts ; Iwit what 
oluefly excited my attention was an Indian, who 
lay upon a chest in one comer of ihe room, appa- 
rently asleep. As it is not common for people 
to admit Indians into their houses, I made Mme 
inquiries upon the subject, and was told tbattius 
man was a very harmless person, except wh^i hfe 
got drunk, and that he made it a {H*ac(ioe to vi^ 
fhem at intervals of a few months. His name was 
Robin Turkeyfoot, and he had been very active 
iduring the last war. He generally skulked in 
•the woods tiiat skirted the roads, along which 
the American army was to pass, and shooting any 
straggler who was weak from wounds or disease, 
plundered liim ; however, when he found a 
good opportunity, he would tomahawk his ene- 
my at once, as, in his own words, it saved pow- 
der and balL 

This account, which was given by my host, 
led the rest of the party into a conversation about 
Indians, pne of whom attempted to utter the 
war-whoop. Upon hearing this, Turkeyfoot 
started from the chest with a loud laugh of deci- 
sion, and began to whoop in great style; on 
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which, perceiving that we were amused by it, he 
seemed anxious to exert his powers still further, 
and accordingly took two Jews harps from a 
little bag, pla3dng upon each alternately. I 
asked him how many Americans he had scalped. 
•'Eleven,'* replied he, « thafs all— Would kill 
more, but Yankey's too smart.'' He was tall, 
toleraUy well made, had sparkling eyes, with 
black lank hair, and seemed, by the ferocity of 
his countenance, to be fitted for the ccmunission 
of deeds such as I have described. 

In the morning I pushed on towards Chippa- 
wa, after giving my landlord many thanks for 
his hospitality, being unable to prevail upon him 
to receive any thing dse. I must do justice to 
the Canadian &rmers in this respect : thdr 
houses, and the best they afford, are generally at 
the service of strangers and benighted traveUers^ 
so that they appear to mote advantage at hom^ 
than any where else. 
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main road, which leads to the head of Lake 
Erie^ comiDences at Queenston, and follows a 
westerly course, through the most fertile and 
cultivated parts of the Upper Province. 'To 
gain this, it is necessary to strike across the coun- 
try from the Falls of Niagara. Nothing inter- 
esting is to be met with for a dozen miles, except 
a beautiful avenue called Lundy's Lane, which 
is conceived by the Canadians to be a remark- 
able spot, a very important battle having been 
fought there between the British and American 
armies. Peach, apple, and cherry trees, grow on 
both sides of it, and bounteously project their 
boughs, loaded with delightful fruit, over the 
fences, tempting the passenger to lighten them 
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of part of their treasures, which he may con- 
scientiously do without asking permission of the 
owners of the orchards. 

. The traveller joins the njain road a few miles 
below a village called St Catharine's. The 
village itself presents no claim to notice; but 
•there are several salt springs near it, which wer^ 
discovered a few years ago, and from which : sjEiljk 
of the best quality is now manufactured. This 
is a circumstance of great consequence to'Upp^ 
Canada; for she has hitherto imported all the salt 
she consumes from the United States ; and har 
inhabitants, when we were last at war with tha)t 
republic, suffered the greatest inconvenience and 
distress, from the impossibility of obtaining a 
supply of this necessary article through the us\jaX 
channel. Saline springs haverecently been found 
in various parts of the Province ; and were the 
government to take proper steps to encourage 
the manufacture of salt, the country might sopn 
become in a great measure independent of the 
Onondago works in the United States. ; 

It was Sunday when I first visited St C&r 
tharine's, and crowds of welUdressed people 
were hastening to church. Most of the young 
women were adorned with a variety of th? 
brightest colours ; but they did not seemr to hf)^ 
adopted any particular fashion, each dressing her>- 
self in the style she conceived to be jfuost bec^omlng. 
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There was as much vanity and a^ctation among 
Hiem as would be found in a congregation of 
any country church in England; but they as- 
sumed greater airs than rustic females are ac- 
customed to do there. The young men whb 
came to church were generally mounted upoii 
jaded ftrm-horses, the decoration <if which seem- 
ed to have occuped more of their attetition than 
that of thdr own persons ; gaudy saddle-girthiSy 
lettering Inidles, and other tinsel accoutrements, 
being profusely exhibited by tiiese candidates 
for the admiration of the fain Large waggon^ 
canying loads of amphibious Dutch, who had 
probably vegetated in some swamp during twenty 
or thirty years, occasionally arrived, and convey- 
ed the ponderous Fraus and Mynheers to the 
door of the church, which I entered along with 
Hie congregation. Presently an old man, dressed 
in a sfaewy blue coat, white pantaloons, top boots» 
and plated spurs, made his appearance, and to 
my astonishment, proved to be the priest. The 
form of the service was presbyterian ; and during 
the whole course of it the people continued 
going out and in without any regard to silence or 
decorum ; while the schoolmaster df the village, 
with a string of pupils, made his appearance 
only a few minutes bdbre the Messing was pro- 
iioiinced. At tiie condusion of 1;he service, the 
<tetgy m an gave out a hjrmn, whidi was sung 
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by a party of jroung m^i who sat in. the ehurrii 
gaUery. The sound of a una&cakiy played flute^ 
and a cracked flageolet, united with the hardi* 
nessr of the voioes^ produced a concert both di^ 
agreeable and ludicrous. When the hymn irai 
finished^ the preacher prochdmed several nuv* 
riages^ and dismissed tJie congr^ation. 

Although tbeise has long been an established 
pKsbyterian doorch at St Catharine^ yet a large 
numibsr of the people in its vicinity profess Me- 
thodism^ and cury. their religious mania to an 
immoderate faeight^ Meetings are held at differ** 
ent houses, three or fimr times a. week. At some 
of Aese I have seen degrees of fanaticism andex^ 
travaganoe exhibited^ both by the preachers and 
congregation, whidi were degrading to human 
nature. Several of the inhabitants of the place, 
like most other people in Upper Canada, are fi>nd 
of dancing and playing at cards ; but the Me^- 
thodists, of course, condemn these amusements; 
for they made it a general practice, to pray that 
those addicted to them might be oonverted, and 
that the Almighty would not let loose his wrath 
on the village of St Catharine's ; while their own 
lives were, in many instances, one continued 
outrage against decency, decorum, and virtue. 

Between Queenston and the head of Lake Qik- 
tario, the farms are in a high state of cultivatiicn], 
and their possessors are comparatively wealthy. 
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Some of them contain mare than one hunidred and 
fifty acres of cleared land, the fields of which have 
become smooth and level from frequent plou^ 
ing, and are not disfigured by stumps or decayed 
timber. A great majority of the individuals who 
are owners of these farms, came to the Province 
twenty or thirty years ago in the character of 
lieedy adventurers, and either receivied the then 
imimproved land from government^ or purchased 
it for a trifle. At first they had many difficul- 
ties to contend with ; but these have now dis- 
appeared, and they reap the full produce of thdr 
labour, being neither burdened by rents, nor 
encumbered with taxes. Many of them possess 
thirty or forty head of cattle, and annually store 
up two or three thousand bushels of grain in their 
bams; but this amelioration in their condition, 
unfortunately, has not produced a corresponding 
effect upon their manners, character, or mode 
of life. They are still the same untutored in* 
cx)rrigible beings that they probably were, when, 
the ruffian remnant of a disbanded regiment, or 
the outlawed refuse of some European nation, 
they sought refiige in the wilds of Upper Cana- 
da, aware that they would neither find means of 
subsistence, nor be countenanced in any civi- 
lized country. Their original depravity has 
been confirmed and increased by the circum- 
stances in which they are now placed. ■ Possess* 
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ing faitns which render them independent of the 
better classes of society, they can, within certain 
limits, be as bold, unconstrained, and obtrusive, 
as they please, in their behaviour towards their 
superiors ; for they neither look to them for sub- 
sistence, nor for atiy thing else. They now con- 
aider themselves on an equality with those to 
whom, in former times, the hope of gain would 
have made them crouch like slaves ; and tacitly 
avow their contempt of the better part of society, 
by avoiding the slightest approximation towards 
them, so far as regards habits, appearance,* or 
mode of life. 

The excessive obstinacy of these people forms 
one great barrier to their improvement, but a 
greater still is created by their absurd atid bound- 
less vanity. Most of them really conceive that 
they cannot be any better than they are, or at 
least, that it is not worth their pains to endea- 
vour to be so; and betray, by their actions 
and mode of life, that they are under the in- 
fluence of an obstinate contentment and uri-* 
moveable fatuity, which would resist every iat- 
tempt that was made to improve them. If they 
could really.be brought to feel a desire for amend-r 
merit, this efiiect would most likely be produced 
by flattering their vanity. If a man wishes- to 
obtain popularity in Upper Canada, he will fial^ 
unless he qualify this passion of the people. When 
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m ftrmer ptopotcg to digat his neighbour^ he suo* 
ceels by flflttering his Tauity. If a merdhnnt d^* 
termincs that one of hit customas idiali pay Im 
aoeomi^ he flatten his vanity^ or sesrrea an exe^ 
cation. 

It is indeed lam^itaUe to iWnk^ that most of 
the improved part of this beautiful «ad magniE^ 
ttnt Ffovinoe has ftllen into such ^ hangmeif s 
Itttids;" and to feel convinced, timttfer^ country ii411 
retrograde in every thing that is titdy great and 
desirable, or remain ctetestabie to persons of fii 
beral ideas, as Icmg as these boors continue to be 
the principal tenants of it You, my dear friend^ 
will perhaps conceive, that the description 1 have 
given of the general character of the pecq^de ist a 
good deal exaggerated; but my opportunities of 
observation have been so numaxms and exten^ 
stve, that I can vouch for the accuracy of every 
thing I have stated respecting them. But it 
must be remembered, that I describe them such as 
they appeared to me, and affected me personally^ 
during the intercourse I have hid with them^ 

While remaining in this part of the country,! 
had an opportunity of witnessing a scene that was 
egiaaUy magni£k)eist and new to me. The iand 
around was covered with pine trees, and.thvee 
months' drought had rendered these so dry and 
combustible, that hundbreda of ihem took &e, in 
consequeneeof a few apaik^ UoiwfiKW an ov«^ 
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faaidisg Idndted ibe brushwood beneath iiiem. ihi- 
mense TokuHes of black smoke rolfed from differ^- 
€iit parts of the forest, and, whim die wind dii 
Tided these, the flames were seen raging on 
ereiy side, and ascending to the tops of the 
taUest trees; while the nasiiig^^ ciBckting^ snd 
erashiBg, were incessant^ wider the ckMldy obi- 
scurity. Xiarge burning spUnters of timber, that 
must hare been detached from trees hf the e^ 
pensile power of steam, were sometimes projboki* 
^ed high into the air like rockets, and descended 
again, leaving a showerjr train of glovmg upiakM 
bdnnd them. The wind was hot and sufibcati^ 
ing as the vapom^ fnm a fumaoe, and the Tast 
glare <3f the conflagratk)n overq^read the heari^ns 
with a copper eolour most dismal and appallingi 
The inhabitants aromid hmried about in tte 
utmost alarm, momentarily expecting that iht 
flames would communicate to their bams and 
ftnces; and the tumult was increased by the bd^ 
lowing <]f a nimiber of cattle, which had rushed 
in a^state of terror fiom the woods, where ifaey 
had been fee&ig. 

About midnight, the conflagration, whicb had 
commenced the preceding day, had in a gr^iit 
measure ceased. Many of die largest trees ; wem 
charred from top to bottom, and, being now^ii| 
a starte of glowing redness, they stood lik«iuiavA 
zfi»g pfllars of foe in varidus parts ^ the^ 
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The upper boughs of others were still enveloped 
in flames, and resembled meteors as they waved 
in the wind, the trunks from which they project- 
ed being concealed by the darkness. In. the 
morning, I walked. out to view the spene of de> 
yastation, which presented an aspect truly horri- 
Ue. Many hundred acres of land were divested 
of the verdure that had lately covered them. 
-The branchless trees stood in dreary blackness, 
and the wind scarcely sounded as it swept among 
them. Not a single bird animated the prospect, 
and the desolate shriek of the racoon, deprived of 
its den, alone proved that the tenants of the forest 
were not entirely extirpated. 

During summer, the roads are enlivened by 
crowds of British emigrants moving westward. 
Some of them come by way of New York, but 
the greater number are from Lower Canada ; for 
the Ada^c&ds ioontrive to detain among them^ 
selves « large proportion of the Europeans, who 
land upon their shores with the intention of pro- 
ceeding to the British provinces. The meagre 
and exhausted horses, the shackling waggons^ 
and the wearied looks of tho^e who attend them, 
idl prove sudi parties to be sojourners in a strange 
land ; while their personal appearance discovers a^ 
plainly whence they have originally come. The 
ruddy, cheerful look, and plumpness of the Eng? 
fiidunauj distinguish him from the people of any 
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other country, and form a striking contrast with 
the paleness, dark complexion, and meagre aspect 
of the native American. " Well now," said one 
of the latter, advancing to a Yorkshireman, with 
his hands in his pockets, and his hat stuck oit 
one side of his head, ** Well now, I swear I 
guess you to be from New England.**- — ** Noa,^ 
shouted John Bull, *' Oos be coomed from OuM 
England.** 

Lake Ontario extends westward about forty 
miles beyond the mouth of the Niagara river, 
and the head of it forms a spacious harbour; 
which is called Burlington Bay. High landi^ 
covered with the finest and most beautiful kinds 
of timber, encircle this bay, affording many pic- 
turei^que and romantic views, and abound with 
noble sites for dwelling-houses. Upon these 
heights is a spot called Coote's Paradise, and a 
stranger of course anticipates much from the 
name ; but when he reaches it, he finds nothing 
but a swamp. The person from whom it derived 
its appellation was Major Coote, an enthusiastic 
sportsman. He was accustomed to station him- 
self between the above-mentioned swamp and 
the Lake, and shoot the wild ducks as they pass* 
ed over him, when they flew from the one body 
of water to the other. This afforded such ex- 
quisite sport, that, in a moment of rapture, heei:- 
daimed, that he was in Paradise ; and the-j^aee 
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ti) which he reuxrted now currently recAres the 
exalted title he once ccmferred upon it 
' A few miles beyond this is the village of An* 
QBster, which lies in the midst of a rich, ahatn^ 
paign, and well-cultivated country. Here, streams^ 
small valleys, and natural irregularities of tl^ 
Imrface, combine to produce a little of that land- 
scape scenery which is so rare in Upper Canada. 
An^ter consists of a few dozen straggling 
houses, and contains between two and tiiree hun- 
dfed inhabitants. There is a church near it, in 
which an Episcopalian dergyman officiates ev^ 
Sunday. Exclusive of this, there are only two 
places, between Niagara and Ancaster (a distance 
of fifty miles), where divine service is regu- 
larly performed; as the nearest church west- 
ward is more than two hundred miles distant 
from the latter village. Thus, in the space of 
nearly three hundred miles, there are no n:H>re 
than four villages at which public worship is C09Qb- 
ducted regularly throughout the year* It is evir 
d«it that this d^ciency in the numbw of fefir 
^us establishments must have a fatal efiSect 
upon the piindples of the people, the JWQoAty 
•af vhooi are truly in a state of mo9t pitiaible 
moral degradation, grossly conceiving, ths^t they 
tiev^ do any thing profligate, vicious, w dis- 
honest^ exQ^t whan they infringe the laws of 
their eoimtry. The Sabfaadi, pvesentiog no 
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nutine of dtffcies to their reoolledioii, gmdw^jr 
approximates to a week day. Th^ey, wfaiBn'^ 
oceurs, abstain &om labour, more &om habit 
than firom principle. They spend the day in idle- 
ness and amnsanient, either «trollmg among the 
nvoods, and shooting game, or wandering be- 
tween their neighbours' houses. It may be said, 
iduct all this is not very criminal, and I will ac- 
quiesce partly in the remark ; but, when we con- 
sider what a beneficent influenoe a due obsecfn- 
mice of the Sabbath has upon ihe minds and dnu 
positions of the lower classes in particular, it wiH 
appear a matter of regret, that the fourth oowh 
nulndment diould ever be neglected. This be- 
-eomes the more evidait, when we view the con- 
trast which existe between the peasantry of 
Britain or France and those of Upper Canada. 
The former, geneially speaking, are punctual in 
the performance (^iiiiar religious duties, although 
much bigotry, some self-deception, and a little 
kypocrisy, may, in inany inrt«i<«s. tend to make 
them strict in this respect; however, they me 
decorous in their ideas and ^spoduct, bumble to- 
wards thdr superiors, and nc^ di^oseil toknp^e- 
ly. The Canadian peasanlary, xm the oilier hand, 
fiseling no religious restraint, ore profligate, Ml- 
amiable, and dishonest - -'"* 

Wlnle in the vidnity xsf Aneaster, I bad'^«n 
o|pportunity of witnessing; the maBufstftfuraoiif 
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of maple sugar. The people who engage iii tins 
occupation go into the woods in partiei^ carrying 
with them the necessary implements, and remait^ 
ing till they have made as much sugar as they 
deiBire ; in the same manner as the Arabians do 
when they visit the forests, for the piu'pose of col- 
lecting the gum which exudes from the Mimosa 
tree. An incision being made in the lower part 
cf the trunk of the maple tree, a small wooden 
spofat is inserted in it, to convey the sap or juice 
that flows out into a trough placed beneath. These 
troughs, when full, are emptied into a large tub 
or reservoir, and again put under the trees as for- 
merly ; while the watery part of the liquor they 
contained being evaporated by boiling, the resi- 
due is purified in various ways, and forms the 
majde sugar, not more than one pound of whidi 
eah'be obtained from two gallons of sap. It is 
much inferior to that manufactured from the 
cane, not being so strong, and having a peculiar 
manna fiiavour, which is very unpleasant to those 
who are unaccustomed to it The Indians some- 
times refine the sugar so highly, that it acquires 
a sparkling grain and beautiful whiteness : this 
they put into small birch bark boxes, called ma- 
kowkSf and sell to the white people. The Cana- 
dian farmers use the maple sugar almost entirely ; 
for, when they make it themselves, it costs them 
notiiuDgi and can be procured in abundance^ some 
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^xniEes mami&cturing .four, or five h^ndred 
pounds weight of it in the cour^ of a season^ 

Eighteen miles beyond Ancaster the road li^ 
across the Grand River Ouse, my Journey to the 
mouth .of which I descrihed to you in my laf t 
letter. This river, flowing Ipi^tween its shrub- 
bery-dad banks, and meandering through a fer- 
tile and open tract of couxktry, has a most pleas- 
ing aspect The prospect displays a; minutA- 
ness and an unobtrusivenes^ which are striking, 
ly o^osed to that vaatness and bold magmfi- 
c^oe which tcharacteriw aost of the scenery of 
North America. 

The Grand Biver is navigably for schooneijs 
thirty miles above its inouth, and .fcH* large boats 
much &rther. This is a circumstance of great 
importasce, as its banks abound with beds of gyp- 
sum, or sulphate of lime;, which has been found 
to form an excellent manure. These are not re- 
gukurly wwked by any one at present, therefore 
the &rmers, who require gypsum, must quarry 
and convey it down the river themselves, and 
this being always troublesome and often incon- 
venient, the mineral is much less employed in 
agriculture than it ought to be. The sulfdiate 
of lime foanh a very powerful maniu^. Two 
bushels are sufficient for an acre when properly 
applied, and the effect {uroduced by these oontib- 
nues at least a couple of years* It diffqrs ^}toge- 
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ther in its action from common lime, being par- 
ticularly suitable for light sandy soils that have 
been exhausted by a repetition of the same kind 
of crops. 63rpsum will soon be in great demand 
throughout the western parts of the Province ; 
for many of tiie oldar farms are nearly worn out, 
in consequence of the injudicious system pur- 
sued by those who cultivate them. The farmers 
have littie idea of the rotation of crops ; neither 
do tiiey endeavour to keep the soil rich and vi- 
gorous by the timely application of manure. 
Com succeeds com, until tiie land is nearly ex- 
hausted, which generally happens in the course 
of eighteen or twenty years,— a length of time 
which alike proves its natural excdlence^ and 
shews that, under proper management, its fertili- 
ty would for ages remain unimpaired. The finest 
and most extensive bed of gypsum that has yet 
been discovered lies in the township of Dum- 
jfries, which belongs to William Dickscm, Esq. 
This gentieman liberally permits the farma^ to 
quarry, and carry away as much of the minaral 
as they please, free of expense. 

Three miles below the Grand River tearry 
there is an Indian settlement, called the Mcdiaiwk 
village, which contains about two hundred In- 
dians, the majority of whom are half civilized. 
There is likewise a church, in which the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion are regularly 
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preached and explained, in the Mohawk Ian- 
guage, by an individual belonging to the tribe. 
The population of the Mohawk settlement va^ 
ries at different times of the year. When the 
hunting season approaches, many of the inhabit* 
ants fcNTsake their homes and agricultural occu« 
pations, and assume, for a time, the savage mode 
of life from which they have been but partially 
reclaimed. The habits and dispositions of the 
Indians are alike oppased to civilization; and 
those who reside permanently in one place, and 
cultivate the ground, probably do so that they 
may avoid the fatigues and privations attendant 
upon hunting ; but their attachment to a wan* 
dering life is so strong, tiiat even the most dvi« 
lized of ihem continually evince an inclination 
to return to it. The Indians have, for many 
years past, frequented the European settlements, 
and even assodated, in some degree, with their 
inhabitants; but I never yet saw any whose 
manners or dispositions were at all influenced by 
their intercourse with the white people, except in 
so far as they had acquired a number of vicious 
propensities. Most of the former obstinately re« 
fuse to assimilate to the latter in any respect, or 
even to learn from them those arts that would be 
useful to an Indian ; while a communication with 
the Europeans, instead of improving them, has 
been the means of divesting them of those rude 
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virtue^ and barbarous qualities whidi alone give 
a sort of respectability to the savage. Various at- 
tempts have been made to civilize the Indians ; 
but the failure of most of these, with the very 
pmrtiai success of others, convincingly proves, 
that they are a people whose habits and ciiarax^^ 
tens are incapable of im^ovement, and not sus- 
eeptible of amelioration. Those who reside op- 
posite La Chine, nine miles above Monfrcal, 
have made greater advances in the arts of life 
than any we are acquainted with ; but a circum- 
stance that took place among them many years 
ago, shews that a partial civilization had contri- 
buted but little to extinguish' their savage pro- 
pwsities. A number of the inhabitants of the 
village, who had been brought up fix>m their in- 
fancy under the Romish miissionaries, and in- 
structed in the common branches of educaticm, 
anigrated to the banks of the river Saskatcha- 
wine, where they relapsed intd their primitive ig- 
norance and barbarism. 

Those straggling Indians, who wander about 
the inhabited parts of Upper Canada, are not 
fair specimens of the race of people to which they 
belong ; for an intercdurae with the Europeans 
has rendered them vicious, dissipated, and de- 
praved. Hard drinking has likewise impaired 
that acuteneds of the senses for which the North 
Aqxerican Indiaufi are so remisrkable ; and were 
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a Mohawk to join any of the tribes who ii 
the north-west territory, his defidency in this 
respect would probably subject him to contempt 
However, those Indians that frequent the settled 
parts of the Frovineei even yet possess faculties 
of observation which are altogether inc(»iceivable 
to' a European. They find their way through 
the thickest woods^ having- no kind of coimpasa 
to guide them but the moss, whidh idways growA 
on the north side of the trunk of a tree, and 
seldom failto arrive at the very point or spot they 
proposed to reach when they began their jour- 
ney. Th^ can discover and follow paths, the 
existence of whidi no white person would be 
aware of, and know, by the appearance of the 
withered leaves^ whether any individual or game 
has recently passed. Most of them are excelkn^^ 
marksmen ; and none ever seem to have the least 
defect in the organs of hearing or seeing. Civi^ 
Uzatioa and its consequences tend powerfully to 
destroy that acuteness of the senses, and those 
bodily perfections which belong to man when m 
a state of nature, for he loses them in proportion 
as he ceases to require their aid. But these form 
the boast and glory of the savage ; and the In* 
dians, it is said, often express their pity for the 
white people, who appear to them to spend lift 
in learning how to live. 
The Indians are zealously protected by the 
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British govemmenty and a number of indivi- 
duals, who constitute what is called the Indian 
department, have the immediate management of 
their national interests and concerns. A medi- 
cal man visits several of the villages twice a-year, 
who gives medicine and advice to all who apply 
for either ; and he likewise leaves a few simples 
with those who understand how to employ them. 
An annual distribution of presents takes place 
at the Grand River, and also at the head of 
Lake Erie, when every Indian receives some 
trifle that will be useful to him ; while, at the 
same time, articles of dress are given to the fe- 
males. All this, perhaps, serves in some mea- 
sure to retain the Indians in the British inte- 
rests, which was formerly an object of much 
more importance than it is now ; for they are ra- 
pidly diminishing in strength and numbers, and 
could we feel assured that they would, in the 
event of another American war, remsdn neutral, 
the Indian department might be advantageously 
abolished. The presents they annually receive 
fix>m the British government tend to encourage 
their vices and reduce them to misery. After 
the distribution has taken place, many persons 
employ themselves in purchasing the artides 
from their respective owners at a small price. 
The Indians spend all the money tiiey receive in 
this way upon spirits ; hence drunkenness ensues 
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-— &tal combats take place— "and shocking scenes 
of outrage, intoxicatkni, and dq>ravity, con- 
tinue until the actors are stripped of all they 
possess. 

The Indians are feeble and useless allies, but 
dangeous eiemies. They i;?ere of little benefit to 
us during the last war, being under no discipline 
or subordination ; and generally taking to flight 
at the commencematit of an action, and return** 
ing at its termination, that they might plunder 
the dead of both arimes. However, had they 
been hostile to ug, they might have done incal-r 
cukUe misdUef ; for their intimate knowledge of 
the woods, their tal^its fcnr ambuscade, and the 
unerring fire of their rifles, would enable them to 
harass and weaken an enemy, without incurring 
almost any risk themselves. 

The Indians are in possession of some valuable 
secrets, which nothing will induce them to dis- 
close to any white person. They dye the quills 
of the porcupine, and oth^ substances, of colours 
more beautiful and permanent than any we know 
how to produce, and are acquainted with various 
vegetables that possess strong medidnd powers. 
Some can prepare a bait which never fidls to al- 
lure certain animals into the traps set for them ; 
and almost every Indian knows where salt springs 
are to be found ; but these being the resort of 
deer, &c. they are particularly unwilling to tell 



where tibey we sknurted, lest olkm kutiters sliottld 
frequent^ them and destroy the gome. 
. The white person who' appeam to bare modt 
influence with the Indians is Major Norton^ 
He has nuoriedf one of their wmn^i, Iwes 
amci^ them, talks tiieir language, and oonfcrma 
to many of their euistoms. A considerable band 
nllied round him dining the last war; but they 
are daily decreani^ m numbera^ and^ aaa pecfil^ 
have now lost as mudi of their original strength 
and importance as the natiyes of South Ame- 
rica did after the amqoest of Mexiea In a few 
years hence, if the population of Upper Canada 
increases as it has latdy don^ in all probability 
not an Indian will be found bdow Lake Huron. 
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dnatknir^FMif uid Uadk anako^Humaik Imtigi MM|i4ti«M4 
dharmed by serpents-^-Instaiice? <^ ifk — Theory o£ fesctotioii 
— Illustrations — Hawk and chickens — Partridges — ^Quman 
fiucination— -Story in proof of it — Long Point described^— 
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phnrom flprBig»i>*»N]|^t adwBtore with an liidiaiih^iCQUivcv- 
sation.witfa hl|ii— Coltman's taven»— Efiisets o£a reaidenai ia 
the woods — Sublimities of the forest. 

I SHALL now lead you a ramble fhrongli Long 
Point, which is a tract of country diflferent in ap- 
pearance from any I have yet described. When 
I first visited this part of the Province, the sud- 
den change which took place in the aspect of na- 
ture seemed like magic. The soil became light 
and sandy, the forests had dwindled away, and 
natural groves and copses met the eye in thdr 
stead. The fields were beautifully level, and 
the uncultivated lands had more the appearance 
of a pleasure-ground than of a wilderness. Tie 
trees being small and few in number, and distri- 
buted in beautiful clumps, did not at all suggest 
the idea of a forest, but added charms to the 
country and variety to the prospect The day 
was warm and bii^t, and autumn had already 
begun to dye the leaves with tints the most 
glowing and exquisite. As I travelled onwards. 
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I was at one time encircled with loyely woods, 
and refreshed by the fragrance of the wild flowers, 
which clustered in profusion around the root 
of almost every tree ; and at another, attracted by 
lerel and beautifully cleared fiurms, the fronts of 
which were generally occupied by extensive or- 
chards. 

Being &tigued vnih riding, I disnK>unted, and 
seated myself at the foot of a large tree that 
ovwhung a small stream, in whidi little trout 
sported incessantly. Every breeze was loaded 
with vegetable fisgrance ; but at intervak I felt 
a most intoxicatmg perfume, the source of which 
I was for some time unable to discover. At last I 
saw two small snakes creep fix>m under a decayed 
tree tiiat lay near me, and found, from the mo- 
mentary increase of the odour, and its diminu- 
tion as they retired, that it proceeded from them. 
These animals (as I was afterwards informed), 
while basking in the sun, emit a delightful fnu 
grance ; but they are destitute of this peculiarity 
when dead. I followed the snakes for a litde 
way, and, for the first time, learned that sudh 
animals had the power of fctsdnating men. 
Whenever I advanced within a certain distance 
of them, they turned round and coiled up, 

and heavenly fragrance filled 

The circuit wide. 

Upper Canada is not infested with any snakes 
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of a dangerous kind, except the rattlesnuke, 
which, however, is vary rare in the cultivatedr 
parts of the country. Garter snakes and hladk 
snakes are to be met with every where, but they 
se^n quite harmless. 

In Upper Canada, it is almost universally be- 
lieved, that snakes possess that power oifasdnom 
tion which has so oft^i been denied them by 
naturalists. Many people have had the fact 
demonstrated to them by being witnesses of it, 
and this was the case with me. One summer 
day, when strolling through the woods, I came 
to the edge of a small pond of water, on the sur« 
face of which floated a frog in a state of motion^ 
less repose, as if basking inthe sun. I careksdy; 
touched his back with a stick, but, contrary to 
my expectation, he did not move ; and, on view- 
ing him more closely, I perceived that he gasped 
in a convulsive manner, and was affected with a 
tremor in his hind-legs. I soon discovered a 
black snake coiled up, lying near the edge of 
the pond, and holding the frog in thraldom by 
the magic of his eyes. Whenever he moved hia 
head to one side or the other, his destined victim 
followed it, as if under the influence of magnetic 
attraction ; sometimes, however, recoiling feebly^ 
but soon springing forward again, as if he felt 



A stitHDg derire with loadi\iig mi 
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Tlie fflnke lay with his oiouth half open, and 
menret for a mdmcnt allowed his eyes to winder 
from his prejf otherwise the duuraa would hme 
bmn instantaneously dissdred. Bnt I defcts^ 
mined to effect this, and aooordingly threw a 
hsige cdiip ni wood into the pond« It fell be- 
HiMn the two animab^^tbe fnake stsdrted- back^ 
wUle the fiog darted under watei^ and concealed 
itself among tihe mud^ 

It ia asserted by sone^ that takke^ oeeasioiially 
exert thek powers oi Jbseimition upon, kutnuur 
bcmgs, and I see no reason to doisbt the trntb €£ 
this. Ad old Dutehwoman^ who livea ak thd 
Twelve Mile Creek in the Niagara district, sobwu 
times gives a minute account of the mmmei in 
which she was charmed by a serpmt ; and a &ames 
tdd me that a similar circumstance oHoe occtnrred 
to his daughter. It was on a warm summer day, 
that she was sent to spread wet dotbes upon 
some shmbbery near the house. Her motiier 
eonedfred that she remained l<Mig^ than was jae- 
cessary, Mid seeing her stapling unoccupied at 
some distance, she called to lier sevei^Edk times, 
bi¥t no anawer wtas returned. On aj^proadiii^* 
she found her daugbt^ pale^ motionlessy^^ and 
fiaed i» adi erect posture. The sweat roUed 
down her brew, and her kamis w^e denched 
convulsively. A large rattlesnake lay on a log 
oppoi^te the giiW waving hm head from side 



to side, and kopt his eyes steadfasUy ftstendd 
upml her. The mothier instantly struck hini 
with « stidk, and the tn<Hnent he made ofi^ Hm 
gkl tieooyered hemiK and burst Into tears, bui 
was for some tioaeso weak and agitated, tibfit sh^ 
eoiild not w^ hosxie. 

• The principle ii|pon which ^/Mes«a^(m takes 
I^ce is so evident, that there can be no doubt erf 
its existenoe. Fear alon^ is sufficient to pnl» 
duee, upon the Uving system, all those eflfects 
that e(»»stitute formation; and this may be 
pwred Mid exemplified by facts, which likewise 
shew that serp^ts are not alooie possessed of the 
power in question. 

If any one observes a flodc of chidkens when a 
hawk is hoyaing ovar them, he will perceive that 
th6 little animals, instead of endeavouring to es^ 
cape, run round in ebneentric dk'des, and attempt 
to thrust their heads into the ground ; so that it 
appears this dereliction of instinct is evidently og4> 
easioned by simple fear. The mode of shooting 
partridges practised in America is founded upon 
tibe prindple of fasctilation. The partridges tiberis^ 
when raised in a covey, generally settle upon th^ 
lower branches of a tree^ and the sqportsman can 
kill the whole fbck, if his dog sits under the 
roosting place and barks at the birds. They am 
so completely «titranced'*by the voice and gaope 
of the animal^ that ttiey neither hear the aound 
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of the fowling-piece nor see the midce^ and suf- 
fer themsdves to be deliberately shot at, without 
making any attempt to escape ; but if the dog 
leaves his station for a moment^ they will dl 
take flight — I was once present in a country 
church, when a man recdved a public rebuke 
fiom the clerg3rman, for certain misdemeanors he 
had committed, which were not cognizable by 
the civil law. The priest had a fine face and an 
impressive delivery, so that he soon caught the 
offender's eyes, and held them fixed upon him 
during the whole of his discourse. The culprit 
gazed upon his monitor with imploring looks, 
while the confusion that tinged his cheeks show- 
ed how anxious he was to conceal his face ; but he 
could not^ for the other had spell-bound him so 
completely, that he absolutely hung upon his 
. looks, and even involuntarily imitated his ges- 
tures. When the pastor had closed his admo- 
nition, the culprit sat down, and looked around 
with the air of one awakening from a trance. 
Having shewn by this instance, that the power 
ci fascination is inha^nt in some men, it will 
be unnecessary for me to say any thing about 
tiie degree in which the female sex possess it, 
and I shall merely observe, that in Upper Cana- 
da, a traveller runs more risk of being charmed 
by their eyes than by those of the rattlesnake. 
: The tract of country named Long Point is not 
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characterized by a partial beauty or luxuriance. 
Nature has been equally bountiful to every part 
of it, and no one can attain a correct idea of its 
charms, or form a just estimate of its advantages, 
unless he makes a journey through it The land 
is so littie overspread with timber, that if the 
brushwood is cleared away, it maybe cropped 
without cutting down a single tree. The soil is 
indeed inferior, in point of strength and richness, 
to that in various other places ; but these defects 
are compensated for by its easy tillage, and the fa- 
cility of clearing it. Long Point is abundantly 
watered by pure, transparent, and never-fidling 
streams; tiie openness of the woods, and the dry- 
4iess of the land, render the air mild, clear, and 
salulmous ; fruit-trees of every kind bear abun- 
dantiy, and soon arrive at maturity ; the roads 
are always good ; and Lake Erie affords a conve- 
nient water-communication with the other parts 
of the Province. Upon the whole, no othar part 
of Upper Canada possesses so many natural ad- 
vantages, or is so well suited to the ideas and 
taste of Europeans, as Long Point ; it being, I 
believe, one of the most alluring and desirable 
spots that a bountiful Providence has any where 
laid open for the benefit of man. 

Long Point abounds with game of varioiis 
kinds, and the woods, from their openness, arefi^ 
vourable to the pursuit of it Partridges spnng 
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from the ebpees, and deer often bcAitid mtobb the 
path of Una who tmveraeg 4)ie forests. Imm^ise 
flockfi of the pasaeog^p or wild pigeon, frequent 
this and the other parts of Upper Canada during 
apring lEind autuoHi ; and myriads of them are 
killed by fire-armj^ or oaught in nets by the in- 
iMibitants ; for they fly so dose, and in such num- 
hetu, that twenty xx thirty may sometimes be 
brou^t down at a single shot ; yet the mdlti- 
4udea that are to be met with in Canada are 
trifling indeed when compared with those mil- 
bons that visit the United States^ where^ ao- 
oovding to Wilson the ornithologist, they tome- 
times desolate and lay waste a tract of country, 
lorty or ^ty miles kmg and five or six broad, 
by making it thdir breeding place. While in 
the State of Ohio, he saw a flotik of these birds, 
which extended, he judged^ more than a mile in 
breadth, and ccHitinued to pass ovw his head at 
the rate of one mile in a minute during four 
hours, thus making its whole length about two 
hundred and forty miles. According to bis mode^ 
rate estimate* this flock ccmtained two thousand 
two hundred and thirty milliona^ two hundred 
and seventy-two thousand pigeons-*^ nimib^ al- 
together inconcei vable» and almost beyond bdief, 
were we not in pqsseiNnon of indisputable autho- 
iitieB which prove that his cakvlatkiA was not 
exa^^ated- 
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from TvW9U % ^#c^t 9^WP^y ^yes i^ i^atw^ 
e^^nd^ tw«PLty4v€t xipuHes ifttft the Lfl^, a^(| 
y^^|& l^HBd Yres^^w4 Pft^ fii^4 much d^flfj^ 
Cul^jr HI wefttfe^riflg it On its e^terfl §i4e i^ ^ 
t«|e?ah)iy gpp^ ftp^ pqI^p^fld^o^^ ^^rba^r, a^^ th^ 
l^fi is 4p^pei? ther^ t^W at wy otji?? pjapp, 
^hjQ b^ pf Loflg Point: ftbqu^i^s Y[\t\\ ijch ifpR 

wp ; ^n4 4 f9U»4^ry % F^qe^iy ^^ep^» qrepl;?^ 
ther«, wb^qh lyill.fpqn bq put ip pper^tion* ^^ 
^^not fail tp prqye ^ paq^t bep^^ial eqtablishr5 
ii^^t tp tbe p^|)|p of ^he ijy^tern ppr^ qf t)i^ 
Province, w^p a|; present purch^fig, at ^ vpi]| 
bigh w$ft fbe |rop wm ^Imk tjie ?n^fi^^ 
pipf^ire fpiw the ym«ge qf "^l^re^ R^ers l^f^lqi^^ 

jyipntre^* 
ISTear Jjong Point tber^ ii; a piiper^ spri|]|g 

y^f*y strongly impregnatp^ ^?th pulph^f, Tb(^ 

wat^r issm^^ fropti ^ bP^f ^ 1^^ g^'pu^^* and ^fl^^ 

running a li|;|Je wfiy, forms a ^in, \yhicb i| 

about twenty yards in pircumfprenc^, an4 pf ^on^ 

$ide^ble depth* Its sides frp ineru3te4 y(}t^ 

pure sulphur^ ^d the pgdneral odpur cai} b^ 

felt at the distance pf a quarter of a mi)e. The 

pier$on, to whom the spring belongs, tol^ me jihat; 

its efficacy was great in cutanepns diseai$es, ^b^ 

used both externally and int^naUy, ^d that h^i 

proposed;, the ^nsning Sjsaspn, to fsrect b^hs upp|i 

it for the aocomniiqd^tipn of the public. 
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Once, when on my way from Long Point to 
the Talbot Settlement, night overtook me before 
I reached the house where I intended to sleep ; 
but the moon shone brightly, and the air being 
mild, I rode onwards at a slow pace. Sudden- 
ly my horse started in a violent manner, and, 
on looking round to discover the cause of his 
alarm, I observed a glare of light proceeding 
from behind the root of a large tree that had 
been blown down by the win^. Having secur- 
ed my horse, I proceeded to the spot, and found 
an Indian lying beside a fire ; a profusion of long 
black hair hung around his face and shoulders — 
his mocassins and blanket-vest were sprinkled with 
blood — and his half-unsheathed scalping-knife 
gleamed in the ruddy light of the flames. He 
grasped his rifle with one hand, while the other 
rested upon a tomahawk which was stuck in his 
girdle. As I stood watching him with anxiety, 
he suddenly started up, and, on seeing me, laugh- 
ed aloud. My alarm was speedily dissipated, 
when I perceived that a deer had been the victim 
of the horrible murder which I had previously 
conceived him to have perpetrated. He had 
quartered the animal, and tied up the greater part 
of it in the skin, which he threw over his shoulder, 
and walked to the road with me. I soon found 
that he spoke English extremely well, and as he 
told me he was on his way to the next house, where 
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he hoped to sell his venison^ we kept company 
and entered into conversation. To my a^tQnisbh 
ment, he made many inquiries about the reform 
meetings, then very common throughout Britain, 
and seemed anxious to learn the causes of them, 
and their object. In return, I asked him how 
he got the information he already possessed, and 
if he could read: " No,'' said he, laconically, 
" but I can hear." He seemed to regard the 
Europeans, and all the advantages they derived 
from civilization, with much contempt and 
indifference, and observed, that the Great Spirit 
shewed that he preferred Indians to any other 
people, for he taught them to live in the 
woods, to find their way through the forests, and 
to acquire many wonderful secrets, all which 
things were denied to the white men. I then 
begged him to tell me some of the secrets he al- 
luded to ; " No, no," returned he, smiling archly, 
" for that would make you equal to me." I 
next inquired, if the missionaries had come 
among his tribe, and if they had converted any 
of its members to the Christian reUgion. ; He 
informed me, that missionaries had once visited 
the chiefs of his nation, but that no one would 
listen to them ; for, though they talked much 
about the superiority of their faith, and its bene* 
ficial influence upon men, every person knew that 
they said what was not true ; and as long as the 



#Mt0|iMpfe got druidc, told fics, and dicatod In^ 
dteis; Ms nation wwdd hme doubts abool Ifae 
gMdiiiMs of (Aehr vdigien, and pvefer that yrhkdt 
tficf 6i«at Sfrfrit iMd gnren befove it • 

• AfcoHt nine o'clock I arrive^ in wilipanjF "Intk 
tliis In&ui, at Cdtman's tavern^ which is she or 
flc^ven ttiitea i&tant ftom any habitation* Colt* 
jBHm ha» opeiit a dorcn years in the wooda^ never 
seeing 81^ oae exo&pt his own fiimily and aeci- 
4mUA tiffOf^Oeni and thia long seclusion has 
eommunicated a delightfhl drowsiness to his 
eMntaMffioe, whidi, aUhongh he is veiy anxiow 
to know what is going on in the worlds nerer 
suffers any change of expresnon^ T^atever be 
the chameter of t^ intelli^nce he receives. I 
hafi^ observed that this iethargie insensilnlity 
gnidually attaches itself to all those who reside 
hNUg' in the solitude of the forest. The sympa* 
thies wMeh once bound them to the world, and 
made them fesi a common interest with the rest 
of mankind, «re in the course of time broken and 
annihilated, and they listen to details of recent 
battles^ murders, earthquidces, and ccmflagrations, 
with as tnuch nonchalance as if the events had 
kappened in a planet that had long since ceased 
to insist How different are their feelings fit>m 
those of the restless village poMtidan, who stands 
shivering several hours at the post^ffice, during a 
winter day, that he may learn how many of Lord 



Cmtiereagh's ivlndaws w^re broken by the Jb«!lr 
London msl> ! In fysU their hal«ts ^ though^ 
at kffigth bfeeooie asiiiimlirtfed to these of the lor 
diwa» and Ihey ammye tfa^it they have >wiandeiv 
ado^t df ihfiir:stibiise^ whwevfr they meotalty, 
qr ^filisib^ ji>s^ $|ght af the mU 

In « ttMie titne Mr Ccdtijoan fsodmieA ^ag», 
ddigfatfiii Hmi9p»u which, QonKcary to 4he Clanar 
dim ^^fetomt li»d hee^i kept l^bree cpr foin: iv^edwi 
ItumSn mfk^iSm ailato, tisiat itahnoet feU inter 
podVdei* under the lo^e^ Aa I did not find the 
society which the house afiEbr^ted i^ry fx>ng$a;iml» 
I wandered into the woods after supper. 

How feeble do those emotions, which the mind 
derives from cultivated scenery, appear when 
contrasted with the sublime flow of ideas that is 
generated by solitary wanderings in the pathless 
wilderness. There, the soul finds no difficulty 
in detaching itself from the limited thoughts of 
ordinary life, and rising upon the pinions of that 
enthusiasm, which enables it to understand the 
thrilling language of unsophisticated nature. — 
The sombre forests standing erect in impregna- 
ble strength, and stretching their boughs into 
the deep, cold, blue, sky — ^the stars rising in 
solemn and unobtrusive grandeur — the stupen- 
dous galaxy moving round in solemn silence 
through the immensity of space — the moon 
clothing the tnmks of trees in phosphoric 
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brightness — and the roar of distant cataracts, 
swelling and fading upon the ear like the mur- 
murs of Eolian harps, produce a flood of harmo- 
nious feelings too full of mystery to be account- 
ed for. It is Uke some grand and awful strain 
of music, that makes one shed tears, shiver, 
and almost wish to die. At these times the 
wilderness is filled with noiseless voices, which 
can be heard by the heart alone— while every 
breeze that sweeps through it becomes spiritual- 
ized, and seems fraught with the mystic lan^ 
guage of the elements. 



LETTER XI. 

Talbot Settlement — Its founder — Distribution of lands-s^-First 
occupants of a new settlement— Slow improvement — Condi* 
tion of the inhabitants of the Talbot Settlement — Emigrants 
from the Highlands of Scotland — Their dannishness — State of 
society in the Settlement — ^Natural depravity of man — State 

' of mind diTring a residence in the Settlements-Physiognomy 
of the material world. 

The Talbot Settlement, to which I now pro- 
pose to direct your attention, commences about 
thirty miles beyond Long Point, and forms the 
only monument of the colonizing exertions of 
an individual, that Upper Canada exhibits. This 
settlement is interesting in a double point of 
view, both as it shews how much can be accom- 
plished by the well-directed energies of an enter- 
prising person, and as it is the land of promise to 
which emigrants, native Americans, and Cana- 
dians, are daily flocking in vast numbers. The 
excellence of the soil, the condensed population, 
and the superiority of climate, which characterize 
this settlement, all combine to render it more 
agreeable, and better suited to the lower orders 
of Europeans, than any other part of the Pro- 
vince. 
This settlement owes it origin and present 
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magnitude to the exertions of Colonel Talbot, a 
person of birth and fortune, who, in the year 1802, 
took up his resid^ice ki the wilderness, for the 
sole purpose of forming a colony around him. He 
rencountered all thosie difficulties t^at invariably 
*d6cur MnAer similar drcuttifl^iances, and Hvas ii&e- 
wise strenubuiBly bppdised by sdm6 of the ihinfons 
of the Provincial government ; however, he has 
iMXxmiplished his object ; for tibat tract of country, 
which, ten or twelve years ago, hardly knew the 
foot of man, now swarms with thousands of ac- 
fivfe setflet*s. 

I'he Talbot Settlement liies pm3id to the 
ishore of Lake Erie, and c^hsists df ^two grtrft 
jroads, Which extend seVehty or eighty triilfes, ^he- 
wdes badk s^tflemerits. iPhe ol^eet in giVlttg it 
such a longituffiniBil fdrm Wfts, th^ta road ttti^ 
be opcfned to iJie liead bf Lake Erie, tod fllis 
lias conseqii^ently Wh ^fibiit^, mdch tb'tfae stA- 
vantiage elf '^he ^PW)ViilCe ifa gehei^. The trrfdt 
of country in Which the settlement liei^, wtus 
placed by govemmentHmdel'^he str][)^rintenden(ife 
"aiid management of Col6iiel tatbot, and no Wife 
can obtain laiid there Without apjilj^g to hitn. 
At 'first, lots, containing tW6 htfndtefl at»es, iv^rfe 
^ven to emigrants; biit, When bdth roads wei^e 
planted throiigli th^ir Wh6le extent, 'the quiafitity 
was reduced to one hundred acres. The iseftler 
ts obiiged'to <^eoir'ten acres df Ittoft, to 1>uild a 
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home t£ certain dtmendcmn^ m^ Ito open (^ 
lialf of the road in front of his fenn^ within tl|^ 
space bf diree ytears ;'--reguUitions equally henf^ 
fidal to tbe Qonntry in ig^aeial^ and advantageoAil 
to the xiecapaer of the io!t. 

The first vi^w of a m^ eettllement ^cdtes 
fifteaabo^ emotifiiKL It is lieU^tfiil to seis fi^iki 
Yanislm^ away before the iadustcy jof itatsi^ Hi 
bAolA the solitilde of the wileteFBete diakigcd 
into a theatre of ^anknation suad labti^vSlgr ; tdad to 
anticipate tiie blessii^s which a boiiiitifiU ^il 
win lak4di vtpOBL those who hive first iv^»atuBie«l 
to inhahit its fbdtom. A tiew rfii^ld aeems to tt 
openedfor hoflsanhaippifliessrattd ikie mote ao^M 
liiose wh6 peo|de k are su^posed^ hfiki tstsual 
fibseirves, to have beien the victims of povertfr 
^nd «iisfortufie while in their isuiftive la^. But 
a defliberake ikisgiection wfll deistic^ <dl those Arv 
jcacyian Ideas asid agreeable impnessions. iit 
who examines a new settlement In detail^ wiiU 
find ftikoA of 3fts inhabil^ts.simk low dn vdf^gradlsf 
tion, ^ignocatace, and ipidfligac^^ and altogether 
ihsensifale nof the -idlvantages whidh distiiiigiiiflb 
their x;onditioh« A lawless laaad tttipiandpled 
xabUe^ TxmsistRig of the refiise of mankind^ m^ 
eentiy ^emancipated fixxn the subcwdination that 
exists in an advanced atate of aociety, and di 
^aalm point of ^ht and ^possession, €onq[>ose> 
of 'course^ a.rdenaocraey of tiffi most revolting 
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kind. No individual possesses more influence 
than another ; and were any one, whose qualifica- 
tions and pretensions entitled him to take the 
lead, to assume a superiority, or make any at- 
tempt at improvement, he would be strenuously 
opposed by all the others. Thus, the whole in- 
habitants of a new settlement march sluggishly 
forward at the same pace, and if one advances in 
the least degree before the others, he is imme- 
diately pulled back to the ranks. 

That this has hitherto been the case, in most 
settlements, can be proved by a reference to facts. 
The farmers of the Niagara distrift, many of 
whom have been thirty or forty years in the coun- 
try, and now possess fine unencumbered &rms, are 
in no respect superior to the inhabitants of the 
Talbot Settlement. They are equally ignorant, 
equally unpolished, and one would suppose, fix>m 
their mode of life, that they were equally poor. 
Their minds have made no advance, and their 
ideas have not expanded in proportion to the in- 
crease of their means. Is it then to be supposed, 
that the people, who now fill the new settlements 
of Upper Canada, and carry with them similar 
ideas and prejudices, will make greater progress 
in improvement, than persons of the same de- 
scription have done before them ? 

Few of the farms in the more improved parts 
of the Province retain their original owners, who 
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have generally been bought out by people (tf: si* 
liiilar habits, but greater wealth ; and new settle- 
ments h^ve hitherto almost invariably changed 
their inhabitants, within ten or twelve years afltct 
their commencement It is to be hoped/ that 
this will be the fate of the Talbot Settlem^it, 
and that its present occupants will hencef<»A 
gradually disappear, and be succeeded by a pOf 
pulation of a superior kind. That this will be 
the case seems highly probable ; for emigrants <rf 
some capital now begin to make their appearance 
in the Province, and most of them will of coUilie 
rather purchase partiaUy improved farms at a 
moderate rate, than expose themselves to the 
hardships and difficulties that attend the clear- 
ing and cultivation of waste land. The advan- 
tages which the Talbot Settlement presents, will 
induce many persons of this description to take 
up their residence in it, more especially, as ia 
large number of the fiirms will soon be offtt- 
ed for sale, at a low price, by their present pos- 
sessors. 

The Talbot Settlement exhibits more visibly 
than any other part of the Province, these ad- 
vantages, and that amelioration of circumstances, 
which Upper Canada affords to the peasantry 
who emigate from Europe. Nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants were extremely poor when they com- 
menced their labours, but a few years' toil and 
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pmevelaiioe has [daoed them beyond tiie vmk 
of want. All of them have rudte hmiaes and 
banaa^ also cows andoKen^and imuuneraUe faogs^ 
fiome of the Wealthier jsettteM feed sfaeefw but im 
most lots die Quantity of clei»^ jmd is to s«M)b 
dnt Aey caimot iafiord to lay mucfk of it <mt lon 
Iptttiire. Mbst of the tBettlav v^ght Im^tnuoh 
«M» eomfortably Hxlixi they do «!; pvMeMiM if 
they exerttd themstilTM^ toi" had any ideas of 
Iseatness and piopmefey; but l^i^ fi^ow the ki*, 
iHtB.and customs of ^tiiie pcissaAtry of th^ Uaifced 
fitetes, and of Saitland# miAf ccmse^ueiitlyi flift 
oflEbnsivdy dktf^ gross, tiikd jodolent^ in all their 
dotnestic arrangements^ How^rer, thesct^ it is to 
be hoped, tae temparaij trril^ tod do not aft ;aU 
sfiedt the eondusions that ;a view of this .aetti[e-> 
mcnt must fooie upon eray iiitttHr^iidi^ imnd* 
itit'epident^ tiistthe ladlisaiitf^^ to be ^deri^ed 
fixm emigvation ^ Upfier Canadi^ ^soe iiot alto« 
gelfher diknericil^ .as Ims been itO0 ganeeally si^ 
posed; but itbat, in ^so fe ais ooriiQeiRs Iflie lowite 
classes of Europeans, they are equally nuoraKHM 
SBid dnqxNctant^ jas 'aodie ^ our molt t&ngMlne 
fi^ecttlators liaw Jcfept^dseiated Hien to bov Kb 
person, indeed, wffl ^settttd io wy, :that iik& fset« 
tiiera, whose lOonAtion 1 bme deiciAfed^ Iur0 iti a 
wtfy 4o gtow iiriu but nostfof them efrenm^w 
joy abundai^ imeans of <8ui)sistmae, with the (ear- 
nest of incDBBsiiis cQfdferts ; md. wtet i$tate of 
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things itan be mote tSkmng and desirarUe tlian 
this ta th^ unhappy peasantry cf Euiope ? 

Qxe9t niimbers pf emigf^antSs fiom the High* 
lands of Scotland, have lately Ifal^en lands in the 
upper part of the Ti^bot Settleooent Theses 
people, with the ehnnhknesi so peeulii^ to 
thea^ keep togeth^ ais mudi as posinble ; wdf 
at one time, thef aetuaUy proposed, among 
themselves^ to petition the governor to set apart 
a township, into which ncme but Scotch were to 
be admitted. Were this arrangement to take 
{dace, it would be difficult to say which party 
was the gcdnar, the habits of both being equally 
uncouth md obnoxious. However^ the Scotch, 
notwithstanding tbek dislike to aq American 
and Canadian neighbourhood, do not fail to ac^ 
quiiie scteie of those ideas and principles that are 
indigenous to this side of the Atlantic. They 
soon begin to attain some conception of the ad« 
vantages of equality^ to consider themselves as 
geadema,, and become independent ; whiob, in, 
Ncxrth America, means to sit at meals with one's 
hat on ; never to submit to be treated as an in-i 
feric»r ; said to us^ the same kind of manners to^ 
wards all men. 

I resided many months in the Talbot Settle^ 
meat, and during that time enjoyed abundaat 
opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of its in^ 
habitants, who fbm a demooracy, such as, I be* 

6 
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Keve, is hardly to be met with in any other part 
of the world. The difference in point of wealthy 
which exists among them, is as yet too trifling 
to create any distinctions of rank, or to give one 
man more influence than another ; therefore, the 
utmost harmony prevails in the colony, and the 
intercourse of its people is characterised by po- 
liteness, reispect, and even ceremony. They are 
hospitable, and, upon the whole, extremely wilr 
ling to assist each other in cases of difficulty. — 
But the most extraordinary thing of all is, the 
liberality which they exercise towards emigrants, 
in immediately admitting them to live on an 
equality with themselves ; for any poor starving 
peasant, who comes into the settlement, will meet 
with nearly the same respect as the wealthiest 
person in it, captains of militia excepted. The 
Scotch and English emigrants are frequently, at 
first, a good deal puzzled with the consideration 
with which they are treated, and, when they 
hear themselves addressed by the titles, sir, mas- 
ter, or gentleman, a variety of new ideas begin 
to illuminate their minds. I have often observ- 
ed some old Highland crone apparently revolv- 
ing these things within himself, twitching his 
bonnet from one side of his weather-beaten brow 
to the other, and looking curiously around, as if 
suspicious that the people were quizzing him. 
However, those who are at first most sceptical 
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about the reality of their newly-acquired import- 
ance, generally become most obtrusive and assum* 
ing in the end ; and it is a remarkable circum-^ 
stance, that, in Upper Canada, the ne plus ultra 
of vanity, impudence, and rascality, is thought to 
be comprised under the epithet Scotch Yankey. 
A deliberate inspection of a new settlement 
cannot fail to sink mankind lower in the estima- 
tion of the observer, than, perhaps, they ever were 
before. Human beings are there seen in a state 
of natural and inexcusable depravity, that can 
neither be palliated nor accounted for in any way, 
except by referring its origin to those evil pro- 
pensities which appear to be inherent in all men, 
and which can be destroyed or counteracted only 
by the influence of reason, religion, and edu- 
cation. The apologists of the human race vainly 
tell us, that men are rendered vicious by artifi- 
cial means, and that they are excited to evil by 
those miseries, disappointments, and oppressions, 
which are inseparable from an advanced and 
cultivated state of society. If we examine the 
wilds of North America, we will find men plac- 
ed beyond the reach of want, enjoying unbound- 
ed liberty, all equal in power and property, and 
independent of each other. Such a combination 
of happy circumstances would seem well adapted 
to extinguish and repress evil habits and vicious 



propmisities) but H Itas no ^eot pf ^h^ |^ 
whatever^ f<v fcll^ inbi^tat^nU pf l;he bai^itij^l 
wilderness are w deprived |n tl^ir inqra|S| ^^^^ 
degraded in th^ ideas, as the refujse populi^^pi) 
of a large city. It wil) be fo\ind, that; the 1q wei: 
classes are never ^iti^eat vir^upus, happy, pr re-* 
speetable, unless they live ip a ^tate of subo|:dina. 
tiicm, §nd depend in spme degree upon tbeif fu- 
periors for occupatiori and si^bsistenee, 

The time I lived in the T^bot Settleflaenti 
comprehended, I believe^ some of th^ happiest; 
days I have ever passed ip tbe course pf my life^ 
My ^joyments were not ipdeed derived fxovfi^ 
pr at all connected with, the pl^ce whe^e I jresid? 
ed, it being destitute of every tbing that Qo^l^ 
render existence agreeable. Altlioi^gh I spent 
my hours entirely by myself^ spqt^tiines sparciei* 
ly seeing or speaking tP a|:ty person for dayi^ 
together, I never knew wl^^t l^guor pr yf^9^*. 
ness was. My mind gi^dujsdly expa^d^d^ ^ 
its dependence lupon itpelf bpqafue mo9:e ^e^^ 
sary. My imaginatipi) brightened,— my ppf- 
ceptions of the gn^t and bi^Mitifiil inqreased, an^ 
a non-intercourse with th? wc^l4 seemed* by ^t 
vesting thp spul of that ifiist i]> which th^ df^ily 
business of life never f^ils U> involve it, to enable 
me jto aee, feel, and believe things I had never 
p»rtidpated in before ; in the same way as soli* 
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tude and abstinence are thought to operate in 
rendering men more capable of holding commu- 
nication with superior beings. 

While in this state of mind, I recollect seeing 
Plutarch's Lives in the house of a farmer, and 
borrowing them. The impressions I received, 
while perusing this book amidst the awful soli- 
tude of the forest, never will be effaced from my 
heart. The pictures of moral grandeur which it 
presented to my mind were in strict consonance 
with the magnificence of the material world that 
surrounded me ; and being in some measure ab- 
stracted from human society, my estimate of that 
intellectual mightiness, which characterized the 
great spirits of ancient times, was not affected 
or disturbed by an intrusive sense of the dege- 
neracy of modern days. 

I had likewise one nupaber of Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine, as a companion of my so- 
litude, which afforded me many moments of de- 
light. This work, among other things, contained 
Coleridge's Hymn to Mont Blanc : what could be 
more adapted to my frame of mind than this 
grand melody, this sublime effusion ! The trees, 
the sky, the rocks, and the rushing waters, express 
comparatively little when viewed in the vicinity 
of a city, but they assume a far deeper character, 
if surveyed from the depths of the wilderness. 

M 
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There, evqry object acquires new lineaments, 
and a spiritual character appears in every feature 
of the material world, although we cannot hear 
natui^ speak, nor understand the sympathies 
that pervade her different parts. 



LETTER XII. 

Journey to the bead of Lake Erie— Picturesque group at a ta>- 
rern^ an^ characteristics — River Thame&h— Interesting scene 
upon it— Delaware village and hotel — The Long Woods — A 
snow-storm there — Scene in an Indian wigwam — Alarming 
accident and subsequent difficulties — Singular means of extri- 
cation — ^Assisted by an Indian — His hospitality — ^Ward's ta- 
vern — Interesting adventure at midnight — Settlement upon 
the bank of the Thames — Its present state — Mineral oil--< 
Quack doctor and patient — ^Town of Chatham — ^Lake St 
Clair — French Canadians — Climate and firuit upon the De« 
troit river — Sandwich and Amherstburgh — North-west coun- 
try-^Lakes Huron and Superior. 

I SHALL now draw my travelling details to- 
wards a conclusion, by presenting you with a 
sketch of the journey I made from Talbot Koad 
to the head of Lake Erie, and to the most west- 
erly settlement in Upper Canada. 

My path lay along one of the cross-roads of 
the Talbot Settlement, and I amused myself with 
observing how gradually the marks of civiliza- 
tion receded from my view. During the early 
stages of my journey, houses, cleared land, fences, 
cattle, and bams, met my eye on every side ; but, 
as I advanced, the dwellings diminished into mi- 
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serable hovels, the woods became contiguous to 
the road, the domestic animals disappeared, and 
the fields were encumbered with fallen timber ; 
the changing aspect of the country thus mark- 
ing the space of time that had elapsed since the 
inhabitants first commenced their agricultural 
labours. 

About sunset I stopped at a l^ouse to feed my 
horse. Having given directional to the landlord, 
I entered the outer apartment, and found a mix- 
ed assemblage of persons seated round the fire. 
On one side sat several Scotch Highlanders 
smoking tobacco, muttering Gaelic, and survey- 
ing with suspicious scrutiny the rest of the com- 
pany ; opposite them were three Indians in full 
hunting costume ; and a couple of New England 
Americans, with some children belonging to the 
house, completed the group. The New Eng« 
landers talked volubly about politics, recounted 
many incredible stories of their own prowess^ 
and intermingled the whole with oaths and im- 
pious expressions. The Scotch eyed them, with 
a scowl of vacant curiosity, often shrugging 
their shoulders and sullenly shaking their heads. 
The attention of the Indians was directed to a 
miniature wind-mill, which a child attempted to 
turn by the blasts of an old pair of bellows. X 
now had an opportunity at once of contemplat- 
ing three different descriptions of hum^^n beings, 
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and of estimating what had been the influence 
of circumstances upon their respective charac- 
ters. , The Scotch peasants had been degraded 
by a life of poverty, servitude, and ignorance. 
Their ambitious propensities had never been de- 
veloped, nor had their ideas ever strayed beyond 
the circumscribed limits of their homes. They 
knew nothing of the world ; but their natural 
cunning, stupidity, and selfishness, formed the 
impregnable guardians of their own interests. 
The New Englanders, on the other hand, unac- 
customed to subordination, stood much higher 
in their own estimation. They had ventured to 
think independently upon most subjects, and as- 
sumed the character of men of the world. They 
were not fettered by vulgar associations like the 
Scotch, and were shrewd in proportion ; but in 
consequence of their want of education, and their 
being independent of the enlightened part of 
society, they were destitute of any sort of prin- 
ciple either moral or religious. The Indians 
possessed a sort of negative superiority over both 
parties, having no absolute vices, and being ex- 
alted by those virtues that generally belong to 
the savage. Though untutored, they were not 
in a state of debasement, and they seemed more 
entitled to respect than either the Scotch or Ame- 
ricans. 

It was nearly dark when I remounted my 
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horse. The moon had indeed arisen, but, in 
consequence of the cloudiness of the sky, I de- 
rived but little benefit from her light. I still 
had eight miles to ride before I reached the side 
of the river Thames, where I intended to remain 
during the night. When I had proceeded about 
half way, I inadvertently left the main road, 
while the increasing narrowness and intricacy of 
the path I then followed soon convinced me that I 
had taken a wrong course ; however, upon hear- 
ing the sound of voices, I continued to advance, 
and soon found myself on the bank of the 
Thames. A vivid glare of light illumined every 
object around, but, as there was a little turn 
in the course of the river, I could not at first 
discover whence the radiance proceeded; in a 
few moments, however, a large raft, in which 
w^e five Indians and a blazing fire of hickory 
bark, appeared floating down the stream. Two 
of the Indians held torches in their hands, and a 
couple of dogs sat in a small canoe that lay along- 
side. A column of smoke rose from the fir^ 
which, extending itself into ruddy volumes, ho- 
vered above the raft like a canopy, as it slowly 
glided down the refulgent current of the Thames, 
and rivetted my eyes. My attention was soon 
drawn to the opposite shore by a young deer, 
which had sprung from the thicket, and stood 
stedfastly gazing upon the savages in an atti- 
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tud^ of beautiful a3toiii$hment, In a moiq^lf 
three rifles were levelled at it. They w^re dis|«» 
charged, and it dropped down. The Indian 
raised a triumphant shout, and waved their 
tordieSji while a couple of them jumped ii|to the 
canoe, andi 9<x^nipanied hy the dogs, paddjl^ 
mpidly to the ^hqre, But when they Iwded, thQ 
de^, which had inerely been wounded, spri^ng 
uppn its legs ftgaiq, and inched into the forests 
Th^ dogs h^ing despatched to turn it, bark^ 
inoessiWtly; th^ Indians on shor« shout^ ftn4 
whi^U^ to encourage them, and those ppoQ th^ 
raft Qftlkd loudly to their coii)panio|is in tonqs of 
anger ^nd impatience. The dogs soon sucp^edU 
pi in getting a-head of the deer, and driving it 
to the ^hore, but it immediately plunged into 
the river, and, having swam towards a little bay 
that lay in the shade, it disappeared^ to the grei^t 
disappointment of the hunters, The raft h^ 
now floated far beloi^ the point at which the In? 
dians h^d landed with the canoe, so that they has- 
tily embarked, and paddled down the streaqi to- 
wards it. When they reached their copfipanions, 
they were taken on board, and the whole party 
moved down the river, illumining the woods, 
wd decoying their inhabitants into destruction* 
This kind of hunting is practised, I believe, by 
the North iVni^rican Indians only. The bright-^ 
nes« of the flre allures the deer, and several other 
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kinds of game, to the sides of the river, where 
they are so much exposed to the shots of the 
hunters, that they very rarely escape* 

Having retraced my steps until I gained the 
main road, I soon reached a place called Dela- 
ware, where I intended to remain during the 
night ; and which has some claim to the name of 
a village, as there is a saw-mill near it, and a 
few houses within view of each other. Here I 
enjoyed all the comforts that are usually to be 
met with in Canadian hotels ; and, after supping 
on bread and hemlock tea, and supplying my horse 
with buck wheat and wild hay, I went to bed at 
an early hour, that I might next morning be 
the better able to accomplish a journey through 
what are called the Long Woods. The road 
lies through thirty-seven miles of uninterrupted 
forests, and there is only one human habitation 
in the course of all that distance. The road being 
very indifferent, the traveller cannot in one day 
proceed beyond the house alluded to, which is 
twenty-four miles from Delaware. 

In the mommg I was ferried over the Thames 
on a raft. It was now the end of December, 
and ^ drifting snow-storm threatened to make 
my journey a very unpleasant one, nay. I even 
felt a little intimidated, for I had heard stories of 
persons perishing in the Long Woods, from cold 
and exhaustion. Aft;er I had crossed the river, I 
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passed sevei^l miserable huts, which are occasion-^ 
ally occupied by a few Delaware Indians, who 
exhibit some faint traits of civilization in their 
mode of life ; and these were the last vestiges of 
human agency that met my eyes during the 
day. The road was, in many places, extremely 
bad, and I frequently dismounted and walked, 
that I might relieve my horse, and, at the same 
time, keep myself warm by the exercise. When 
about nine miles beyond Delaware, I came to 
the remains of a large Indian wigwam, and, as 
the snow fell thickly, I went into it, and shelter* 
ed myself under the bark. Although it was 
mid-day, not the faintest nor most distant mur- 
mur could be heard. The flakes of snow fell 
in noiseless succession among the boughs of the 
leafless woods that encompassed me. The sky 
was sombre, while the weather had a calmness 
that amounted to solemnity. Several fragments 
of Indian utensils, and likewise the skull of a 
deer, lay near me, while the blackness of one spot 
of ground shewed where a fire had once been. 
It seemed almost inconceivable, that human be- 
ings should be permanent inhabitants of this 
wilderness, — that domestic ties and affections 
should often brighten the gloom of such a soli- 
tude, — and that those leading passions, which agi« 
tate the hearts of all men, should be elicited and 
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brought into action amidst the appalling londi- 
11688 and depressing monotony of the boundless 
forest The decaying vestiges of human exist* 
ence, which the wigwam exhibited, made the 
scene appear more desert and affecting than it 
would otherwise have done. 

The tract of country called the Long Woods 
comprehends about one hundred and ninety 
thousand acres of land, which will soon be sur- 
veyed into townships and lots, and laid open for 
the location of actual settlers. The soil appears 
to be extremely good, but rather lighter than 
that of the Talbot Settlement ; and the timber 
which grows upon it, though not heavy, is 
of the best and most useful kinds. Notwith- 
standing the remote situation of the Long 
Woods, many hundreds of people are now wait- 
ing for an opportunity to occupy lands in them ; 
80 that this wilderness, at present so obnoxious 
to the generality of travellers, will probably be^ 
oome, in the course of a few years, one of the 
most populous and best cultivated tracts in the 
western part of the Province. 

In the afternoon the storm abated, and the 
douds forsook the sky. I had travelled during 
the greater part of the day at a very slow pace ; 
for such was the badness of the road, that I more 
frequently walked than rode ; and the way seem- 
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ed wearisome beyond description, as there was 
no means by which I could ascertain how far I 
had still to go. 

About sun-set I came to the edge of a creek, 
the bridge over which had fallen into such disre- 
pair that it was altogether hnpassable ; however, 
a large tree lay across the stream, and I attempt- 
ed to lead my horse along this ; but its height 
above the water terrified him so much, that he 
started violently back, pulled the bridle from 
my hand, and gallopped off. You may easity 
conceive the consternation I felt at this accident ; 
for I knew that if he toc^ to the woods, I would 
inevitably lose him for ever, along with my 
portmanteau, which contained many things of va- 
lue ; however, I had sufficient presence of mind 
to follow him cautiously, lest my sudden appear- 
ance should again alarm him. I walked about 
a quarter of a mile in a state of distressing an- 
xiety, and then, on reaching a turn of the road, 
perceived my runaway browzing the shrubs at a 
little distance. By making a short circuit through 
the woods I got a head of him unperceived, and 
caught hold of the bridle again without much 
difficulty. But my troubles were not at an end, 
for I soon perceived that my portmanteau was 
amissing ; and aware that it must have been ton 
off while my horse was passing through the 
woods contiguous to the road, I tied him to a 
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tree, and went in search of it. In my anxiety 
to recover what was lost I neglected to mark 
the course in which I wandered^ and when I had 
the good-fortune to meet with my portmanteau, 
I found myself completely bewildered, and con- 
tinued vainly looking for the road during, I 
suppose, half an hour ; in the course of which 
time I thrice unexpectedly returned to one par- 
ticular spot. It is impossible to describe the 
sensations I felt on conceiving that I had entire- 
ly lost it My mind became as it were a perfect 
blank — ^the faculties of observation and discri- 
mination seemed to be effaced — and my me- 
mory lost all recoUeetion. I stood still in a state 
of quiet despair, and knew not what might 
have been the consequence, had not one re- 
source occurred to me, the successful issue of 
which perhaps saved my life. I had been ac- 
customed to call my horse from the pasture by 
whistling to him in a particular way, and I now 
put this in practice. He immediately answered 
me by neighing, while I advanced in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and after repeating this kind 
of conversation several times, I enjoyed the de- 
light and satisfaction of finding myself once more 
by the faithful animal's side. 

However, I still had the stream to cross, and 
the tree that lay over it was much too narrow to 
admit a horse with safety. Having looked 
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around in all directions, without perceiving any 
possibility of passing without plunging into the^ 
water, I seated myself on a log that I might 
consider what was to be done. In a little time 
I observed a light twinkling in the woods upon 
the opposite side. I called loudly, again and 
again, and at last a tall figure appeared at a dis- 
tance, as if reconnoitring, which proved to be an 
Indian. When he advanced, I rejoiced to find, 
by his salutation, that he understood English ; 
and no sooner had I explained the nature of my 
difficulties, than he cried, ** Stop, my friend, be 
patient, I will assist you.'* He accordingly be- 
gan to cut away, with his tomahawk, the ice 
that projected from the edges of the stream ; and 
having done this on both sides, he told me there 
was no depth of water, and I of course imme* 
diately forded the creek. 

Perceiving that I was cold, he hospitably con- 
ducted me to his wigwam, which stood con- 
tiguous to the road, and was rendered comfort- 
able by a blazing fire in fi-ont. In the interior 
I found a woman making leggings, and ornament- 
ing them in the Indian style. At the request of 
her husband I seated myself beside her, and en- 
tered into conversation with him, in the course 
of which he gave me a great deal of information 
respecting himself, and I gratified him by being 
equally communicative. The Indian wigwam. 
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or camp, is oonstructed chiefly of bark, and is 
open in front, that its inmates may sit or lie with 
their feet to the fire. I found this one extreme* 
ly comfortable, except when the wind blew the 
smoke in my face ; and I believe I would have 
requested permission of its owners to pass the 
night with them, had not a regard for my horse 
induced me to proceed to the half-way house. 

When I had become sufficiently warm, I 
momited my horse, having still six miles to 
ride ; but the moon now shone brightly, and the 
road became much better, so that I soon reached 
Ward's tavern, which is twenty-four miles dis« 
tant from any house on the one side, and fifteen 
on the other. It was indeed delightful to expe- 
rience the comforts of a cheerful fire and a good 
meal, and to enjoy the attendance of human be- 
ings, after a long and dreary day's journey in the 
tenantless wilderness. A person may, from 
dioic^ live weeks without seeing any of his 
species, and still feel indifierent about meeting 
with them; but he who is placed, even for a 
few hoiurs, out of the reach and assistance of 
man, will anxiously wish for his society, and 
hail his presence with delight Mr Ward, who 
keeps the tavern in the Long Woods, is very 
attentive to his guests, any one of whom may 
obtain an ewtra pcMrtion of civility merely by 
being ccunmunicative. He has a bodk, in which 
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he requests all travellers to write their names^ 
places of abode, and destinations, and likewise to 
add anf remsurks that their journey through tihie 
Long Woods may have su^ested. Company 
tively few persons have as yet enrolled them^ 
selves in this book, and the majority of these 
were apparently somewhat puzzled when they 
attempted to comply with the first requisitioBH^* 
that of simply writing their own names. The 
cmly interesting memorandum that I could di»* 
cdver, was one which deponed that the writer of 
it had been attacked by the diolic while in the 
Long Woods, and that, on reaching Mr Ward% 
he had tsken some chicken soup, which, by the 
hdp of God, had much relieved him ! 

When it was midnight, I walked out, and 
strolled in the woods contiguous to the house. 
A glorious moon had now ascended to the sunv- 
mit of the arch of heaven, and poured a perpen- 
dicular jQood of light upon the silent world be- 
low. The starry hosts sparkled bristly when 
they emerged sdbove the horizon, but gradually 
faded into twinkling points as they rose in the 
sky. The motionless trees stretched thdr majes- 
tic boughs towards a cloudless firmament, and 
the rustUisg of a withered leaf, or the distant 
howl of the wolf, alone broke upon my ear. I 
was suddenly roused fix»n ajddicious reverie, hy 
observing a dark ol:9ect moving slowJy and cau- 
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tiously among the trees. At first, I fancied it 
was a bear, but a nearer inspection discovered an 
Indian on all fours. For a moment I felt un- 
willing to throw myself in his way, lest he should 
be meditating some sinister design against me ; 
however, on his waving his hand, and putting 
bis finger on his lips, I approached him, and, 
notwithstanding his injunction to silence, inquir- 
"ei what he did there. " Me watch to see the deer 
kneel,'' replied he ; '* This is Christmas night, and 
all the deer fall upon their knees to the Great 
Spirit, and look up." The solemnity of the scene, 
and the grandeur of the idea, alike contributed 
to fill me with awe. It was affecting to find 
traces of the Christian faith existing in such a 
place, even in the form of such a tradition. 

Next morning I left Ward's, and having pass- 
ed through fifteen miles of forest, came again to 
the banks of the river Thames, and found myself 
in a populous settlement. The course of the 
Thames is beautiful and meandering ; its waters 
are delightfully transparent ; and it can be navi- 
gated by large vessels thirty miles above its mouth. 
It is above forty-five leagues in length, has a mo- 
derate current, and is, on an average, about eight 
hundred feet in breiadth. It is plentifully stocked 
with excellent fish, and the lands that lie conti- 
guous to its banks are, generally speaking, of the 
finest quality. Both sides of the river have been 
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settled, and under cultivation, during more 
thirty years ; however, the uninquiring traveller 
would suppose that they had but reoendy known 
the presence of man. There is indeed a good 
deal of cleared land on some of the farms ; biit 
miserable log-huts, ill-ploughed fields, shackling 
bams, and unpruned orchards, are to be sera 
every where, disfiguring the face of the country^ 
and shewing too accurately the character of those 
who inhabit it This settlement, I was infonn^ 
ed, had undergone little change or advance with* 
in the last ten years, and, consequently, it has 
reached the highest pitch of improvement it will 
probably ever attain while in the hands of its 
present occupants. The Canadians, in addition 
to their indolence, ignorance, and want of amfai^ 
tion, are very bad farmers. They have no idea 
of the saving of labour that results from fbrdng 
land, by means of high cultivation, to yield the 
largest possible quantity of produce. Their ob- 
ject 18, to have a great deal of land under in- 
provement, as they call it; and, consequently, 
they go on cutting down the woods on their 
lots, and regularly transferring the crops to the 
soil last cleared, until they think they have suf^ 
ficiently extended the bounds of their farme^ 
They then sow difierent parts of their lands pro* 
miscuously, without any attention to nicety in 
the tillage, or any regard to rotation of crops. 

N 
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There is hardly a dean or a well-ploughed field 
in the western part of the Provihce ; nor has any 
mngle acre there, I believe, ever yielded nearly 
88 much produce as it might be made to do un- 
der proper management. 

At one of the houses where I stopped to feed my 
horse, they showed me a specimen of mineral 
oil, that is found in considerable quantities up- 
on the surface of the Thames. It flows from an 
aperture in the bank of the river, and three or 
four pints can be skimmed off the water daily. 
It very much resembles pretoleum, being of 
thick consistence and black colour, and having a 
strong penetrating odour. The people employ 
it medicinally ; and I was told,, that its external 
application proved highly beneficial in cases of 
cramp, rheumatism, and other complaints of a si- 
milar kind. 

In this house there was a woman afflicted with 
acute rheumatism. She had tried the mineral 
oil without receiving any benefit from it, and 
consequently had been induced to put herself 
into the hands of one of the doctors of the set- 
tlement. This gentleman happened to make 
his daily visit when I was present, and entered 
the room, carrying a pair of large saddle-bags, 
in which phials and gallipots were heard clatter- 
ing against each other in a most formidable man- 
ner. He did not deign to take off his hat, but 
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advanced to his patient^ and shook hieuids, say** 
ing, " How d'ye do, my good kdy, how d'ye 
do ?*' — ^^ Oh, doctor,'' cried the patient, " I was 
wishing to see you — ^very bad — I don't calculate 
upon ever getting smart again."—" Hoity, toity/ 
returned the doctor, " you look a thundering 
sight better than you did yesterday." — " Better !" 
exclaimed the sick woman, " no, doctor, I am 
no better — I'm going to die in your hands."— 
" My dear good lady," cried the doctor, " I'U 
bet a pint of spirits I'll raise you in five days, 
and make you so sprt/f that you'll dance upon 
this floor." — ** Oh," said the woman, " if I had 
but the root doctor that used to attend our fami- 
ly at Connecticut ; he was a dreadful skeelful 
man." Here they were interrupted by the en- 
trance of her husband, who was a clumsy, cre- 
dulous-looking person. ** Good morning to you, 
doctor," said he, ** what's the word ?" — ^y No- 
thing new or strange, sir," returned the doctor. 
Well, now, doctor," continued the husband, 
how do you find that there woman ? — ^no better, 
I conclude ? — I guess as how it would be as well 
to let you understand plainly, that if you catft 
do her never no good, I wouldn't wish to be 
run into no expenses — pretty low times, doctor- 
money's out of the question. .Now, sir, can you 
raise that there woman ?" — " Yes, my good sir/* 
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the doctor confidently, ** yes I can*«^I of- 
fered to bet a pint with her this moment; and 
rU make it a quart if you please^ my dear 
friend.'' — ^ But, doctor, are you up to the natur 
of her ailment ?" inquired the husband* '' Ob, 
perfectly," said the other, ^^ nothing more sim« 
pie ; it arises entirely from obstruction and con* 
stitutional idiosyncra^, and is seated under the 
muscular fascia. Some casual excitement has in^^ 
creased the action of the absorbent vessels so 
much, that they have drawn the blood from the 
different parts of the body, and occasicmed the 
pain and debility that is now present."-—^ Well 
BOW, doctor," cried the husband, ^^ I swear you 
iaik like a lawyer, and I begin to have hopes 
that you'll be pretty considerably apt to 'raise my 
woman." The doctor now opened his saddle-^ 
bi^s, and, having set forth many small par^ 
eek and dirty phials upon the table, began to 
compound several recipes for his patient, who, 
when she saw him em^doyed in this way, put 
out her head between the curtains of the bed, 
Old cried, '^ Doctor, don't forget to leave some- 
thing for the debilitation." When he had finish* 
ed, he packed up his laboratory, and ordered 
^t something he had left should be infused in 
a pint of whisky, and that a table-spoonful of 
the fluid should be taken three times a day.--* 
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*^ Will diat raise me slick V"^ said the woman ; 
^ I guess I had as wdl take it four times a day:*"^ 
As the doctor was mountiiig his horse, I heavd 
the fanner say, ** Doctor, don't be afeard about 
your pay, I'll see you satisfied; money, you 
know's, out c^ the question, but Tve plenty of 
good buck-wheat." 

About twelve miles above tiie mouth of the 
Thames I passed a spot called the town o£ Chat^ 
ham. It contains only one house and a sort cf 
church ; but a portion of the kind there has been 
smrveyed into building-lots, and these being now 
offered for sale, have given the place a daim to 
the appellation of a town. There are many 
towns like Chatham in Upper Canada, luid al- 
most all of them have originated from the spe- 
culations of scheming individuals. When a man 
wishes to dispose of a piece of land, or to raider 
one part of his property valuable by bringing 
settlers upon the other, he surveys a few acres 
into building-lots. These he advertises for sale 
at a high price, and people immediately feel an- 
xious to purchase them, conceiving that their si- 
tuation must be very eligible indeed, otherwise 
they would not have been selected for the site of 
a town. The extravagant hopes and expecta- 
tions that often fill the minds of speculator such 
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m I allude to, would make the most entibiusiastic 
castle-builder smile. Often, while surveying* 
these embryo towns, have I been shewn particu- 
lar spots of ground that were to be reserved for 
universities, hospitals, churches, &c. although not 
even a hovel had yet been erected within the pre* 
dncts of the anticipated city. All these chime- 
XBS and erroneous conceptions have been introduc- 
ed by people from the United States. There, villa* 
ges and towns start into existence almost instanta^ 
neously ; and when any place is peculiarly calcu- 
lated by nature to be a theatre for the energies, en- 
terprise, and associated labours of man, it is im- 
mediately occupied by an active and industrious 
population, and soon attains that degree of im- 
portance to which its advantages entitle it. But 
in Upper Canada things are very di£ferent ; for 
the Province at present affords so few exdte- 
maits to individual exertion, and such unpro- 
mising prospects, that all plans to promote its 
aggrandisement and prosperity, whether rational 
or chimerical, are alike doomed to languish for 
want of supporters. 

The river Thames discharges itself by a wide 
mouth into Lake St Clair, the sides of which are 
still uncultivated, there being only a few strag- 
gling houses upon them. Lake St Clair forms 
an intermediate body of water between Lakes 
Huron and Erie. It has nothing at all singular 
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or interesting about it, and is nearly of a circular 
shape, being thirty miles wide, and ninety in 
circumference. ^ 

The Detroit river, which connects Lake St 
Clair and Lake Erie, is forty miles long, and di- 
vides that part of Canada which it traverses, from 
the United States. Its banks are in many places 
thickly peopled, and in a high state of cultiva^ 
tion, and on the British side the settlement ia 
entirely confined to them. The inhabitants here 
are chiefly French Canadians, who began to oc» 
cupy the country when Canada was still under 
the jurisdiction of France, They still retain that 
amenity of manners which distinguishes them 
from the peasantry of most countries ; and this 
quality appears to particular advantage, when 
contrasted with the rudeness and barbarism of 
the boors who people the other parts of the Pro-' 
vince. The houses are so numerous and so dose 
together upon the banks of the Detroit river, 
that there is the appearance of a succession of 
villages for more than ten miles. The farms are 
very narrow in front, and extend a great way 
back. The lots were laid out in this awkward 
and inconvenient form, that their respective oc- 
cupants might be able to render one another as- 
sistance when attacked by the Indians, who w^<ie - 
at one time very numerous and troublesome in 
this part of the country. 
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( The banks of the Detroit river are the Sklen 
of Upper Canada, in so far as n^ards the pn>* 
duction of fruit Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
grapes, and nectarines, attain the highest degree 
of perfection there, and exceed in sise, beautjr» 
and flavour, those raised in any other part of the 
Province. Cider abounds at the table of the 
meanest peasant, and there is scarcely a &rm that 
has not a fruitful orchard attached to }j^ Thia 
fineness of the fruit is one consequence of the 
amelioration of climate, which takes place in the 
iddnity of the I>etroit river and JLake St Clair. 
The seasons there are much milder and more «er 
sene than they are a few hundred miles below, 
and the weather is likewise drier and less va- 
liaUe. Comparatively little snow falls during, 
the winter, tibough the cold is often sufficiently 
intense to freeze over the Detroit river so 
strongly, that persons, horses, and even loaded 
sleighs, cross it with ease and safety* In summer 
tlie country presents a forest of blossoms, which 
exhale the most delicious odours ; a doud seldom 
obscures the sky; while the lakes and rivers, 
wbidi. extend in, every direction, communicate a 
reviving freshness to the air, and moderate the 
warmth of a dazzling sim ; while the clearness 
ajS^d elasticity of the atmosphere render it equal- 
ly healthy and exhilarating. 

About twenty miles down the Detroit riyer 

6 
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stands the village of SandwMi/ wMab CfMtliiiia 
thirty or forty houses, and a neat dnudi. B6- 
low this the soil becomes rather inferior in quali^ 
ty, hdng somewhat cold and swampy. The 86lt 
tlement is likewise partial and circumscribed^ and 
a tract <£ land six miles in length, which belongs 
to the Huron Indians, does not contain a single 
inhabitant. lA^^ tittle above the mouth of the 
Detroit river, and head of Lake Erie, is the 
town of Amherstburgh, which forms the most 
westerly settlement in the Upper Province. The 
population <^ this place amounts to more than a 
thousand souls, a proportion of whom are mer^ 
cbfitnts» who derive support in the wiay of tradft 
from the farmers residing upon thie shores of 
ILiake Erie. ^Many of the inhabitants of Am-* 
herstburgh are persons of wealth and respectabir 
lity, and the circle which they collectively comi. 
pose is a more refined and agreeable one than ift 
to be met with in any other village in the Pro^ 
vii^^ 

Tne mouth of the Detroit river, in which 
there are several islands, forms a safe ^d com* 
modious harbour. The river itself is navigable 
for vessels of any size ; and a chain of water-com- 
munication extends westward without interrup* 
tion to the hrad of Lake Superior, which is mdre 
than a thousand miles distant from Lake £iiei 
The coontry north-west of Amherstburgh being 



entirely uninhabited, except by tribes of wander- 
ing Indians, is but little known; however, it 
would appear that many parts of it are well 
adapted for agriculture. The land bordering 
upon the river St Clair, which forms the com- 
munication between Lakes Huron and Lake 
St Clair, is of excellent quality, and will soon be 
surveyed into townships, and ^ven to actual set- 
tlers, under the usual restrictions. But the soil 
on the north side of Lake Huron is, generally 
speaking, rocky and unproductive ; and the cli- 
mate there bears little resemblance to that of the 
more easterly parts of Upper Canada, being cold, 
humid, and tempestuous ; but the amelioration 
which would probably take place, were the forests 
cut down, might render this extensive tract of 
country more fertile, and more suitable for the 
residence of man, than it is at present. Lake 
Michigan does not lie within the British terri- 
tories ; and the shores of Lake Superior have been 
so partially explored, that it is difficult, and in- 
deed useless, to ascertain whether or not they are 
calculated for settlement, and capable of sup- 
porting a large population. 
/^He who has journeyed from the mouth of the 
river St Lawrence to Amherstburgh (a distance 
of fifteen hundred miles), will find the latter a 
magnificent and interesting point of observation. 
He will be irresistibly led to contrast the tract 
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of country he has traversed with those mighty re- 
^ons that stretch towards the north-west — ^wild, 
boundless^and unexplored,— regions beside which 
Lower and Upper Canada, with all their im- 
provements, dwindle into insignificance, and ap- 
pear alone worthy of a transient regard. Thi| 
wilderness contains within itself all those things 
which are primarily requisite for the foundation 
and prosperity of a great empire. Lakes and 
navigable rivers every where afibrd the means of 
internal commerce ; while the wide-spreading fo- 
rests will furnish materials for the construction of 
ships, which may hereafter traverse Lakes Hunm 
and Superior, and ride in those bays and inlets 
which emboss their shores, and which are at pre- 
sent the resort only of water-fowl.y 
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Departure from Sandwich — Dangers of the bordage — ^Violent 
inoir-^torm— La VaUe^s tavern— Company there — Evening's 
aBrasement— Sooie on Lake S\ Clair-— Effbcts of intoitication 
fr«S]eigh«riding.on the ice-<-0anger8 that futtead it«**C4n^ 

; dian sides — ^American economy — A new Catholic j^rDhibition 
^-Arnold's mills— Cottage thero^ and inmates— A walk in the 
woods— The upper part of th^ Talbot S(sttlement—:Scarcity 
of money there— Amusing rencontre and conversation — 
Deatb-bed scene— Condusion of the journey* 

Av^ER remaining ten days at Amherstburgh and 
Sandwich, I prepared to set out for the Talbot 
Settlement again. I had suffered so much from 
cold during my journey upwards, that I dreaded 
returning on horseback, and accordingly leaving 
my horse at the former town, secured a seat in a 
sleigh that was travelling towards my place of 
destination. The severity of the weather had 
firozen the Detroit river a few days after I 
reached Amherstburgh, but a thaw soon coming 
on, destroyed the ice so completely, that no part 
of it remained except a narrow strip along the 
shore, such as the Canadians call a hordage. 
The snow began to fall, for the first time that 
season, on the morning on which we left Sand- 
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wich ; biit tbe quantity upon the ground being 
too small to render the roads fit for a sleigh, w^ 
were obliged to travel upon the ice, much against 
our inclination, as it was very narrow and full of 
large cracks and fad^Sr i 

The snow soon began to drift so much, that 
ifae driver could scat^eely mk which way the 
horses' beads were, and consequently was unabte 
to avoid the various dangers that envifot^ed us. 
We trusted entirely to chance, and momentarily 
expected that we would be dragged over the 
brink of the ice and precipitated into the river^ 
which was at least twelve ot fifteen feet d^. 
At last a large rock stopped our progress. The 
space between it and the high bank of the rivet 
was too narrow to admit the passage of a sldgb, 
and the ice beyond it did not appear to be strong 
enough to bear us. As the storm continued 
to increase, we now resolved to abandon the 
bordage altogether, and to travel along the high- 
way, bare and unfit for a sleigh as it was. We 
gained the road with much difficulty, and imme* 
diately getting out of the sleigh, walked behind 
it, that we might relieve the horses. 

I was not long able to keep up with my fel- 
low-travellers, and soon lost sight of them. The 
wind blew violently and irregularly, and some^ 
times raising up large quantities of the ^irf 
snow that had fallen, whirled it aloft in douds 
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that enveloped every thing in a murky obscuiily. 
In s(»ne places the road was so bare that the 
dust could be seen; and in others, immense 
drifts several feet deep lay across it, and conceal* 
ed the track. I twice found myself on the edge 
of .'the steep bank of the river, and at another time 
discovered that I had struck across a field, and 
was retracing my steps to Sandwich. I uncon- 
sdously passed several houses in which I would 
gladly have taken shelter, but the showers of 
snow that loaded the air prevented me from see- 
ing them. I did not meet with a sin^e human 
being, except one man, who, notwithstanding the 
badness of the ice, and the tempestuous weather, 
was driving furiously along the bordage in a 
<me-horse sleigh. When viewed through the 
changing and hazy medium of the snow-drifls, 
he and the animal that preceded him appeared 
to be of gigantic size, and to move forwards with 
superhuman velocity. I watched their progress 
for a time, but they soon disappeared amidst the 
mazes of the drifting storm. 

My fellow-travellers had informed me before we 
parted, that they intended to stop at a tavern qn 
Lake St Clair. Fearing lest the weather should 
grow worse, I did not allow myself to rest until 
I reached the house and joined them, after a 
walk of seven miles, and of more than four hours* 
duration. I felt inexpressibly fatigued, and en^ 
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joyed the good fire to which I was conducted by 
the host, fully as much as I did that at Ward's 
tavern, after my journey through the Long 
Woods. At tibe same time I could not but re* 
fleet, that if the snow-storm, which I encountered 
while travelling there, had become as violent * as 
the one I had just escaped from, I would inevi&> 
ably have perished from cold and exhaustion. . 
The day following, being that on which the 
quarter sessions took place at Sandwich, the 
tavern was crowded with people who had been 
prevaited from pursuing their journey thither 
by the violence of the storm. The public room 
contained a wonderful medley of persons. They 
were drinking, talking, smoking, swearing, and 
spitting promiscuously ; and the melting of the 
snow, which they had brought into the apart* 
ment upon their shoes, had deluged the whole 
.floor. As the scene was inexpressibly disagree- 
able, I requested the landlord to conduct me to 
anothe%apartment. He willingly consented, and 
ushered me into a room where his wife and se* 
veral other females sat at work. They were 
all Frenchwomen, and my^ limited powers of 
conversation in that language prevented me firom 
addressing myself to any of them ; but my hostess, 
nevertheless, seemed to understand my feelings^ 
for she soon set about preparing supper, whidi 
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was pardcularlj acceptable to me, as I had tasted 
nothing but snow' since morning. 

SbortljT after the table equipage was removed, 
two girls entered the apartment^ carrying a>6mall 
tub of beautiful apples between them. They 
placed it in the midst of us, and every one pap- 
took liberally of the dessert which it contained ; 
and I easily discovered, from the exquisite flavour 
of the apples, that they had been produced upon 
tiie banks of the Detroit river. The landlord^ 
La Vailed, now entered with a French news* 
paper in his hand, and having seated himself 
among the seamstresses, began to read artidas of 
foreign intelligence. His female auditors Csten^ 
ed with undivided attention until he had got 
through a paragraph, and then they all broke 
stlenoe at once, and commented with much pro* 
fixity upon what it contained. The noise of 
their tongues was so distracting, that, before Ljei 
Vailed had finished one page of the newspapeiv I 
began to suspect that I had not much improved 
my situation, hy exchanging the bar-room for 
MadavMfs parlotu*. 

About ten at nigBt I went out to ascertain the 
ftate of the weather. It had ceased snowing, 
but the wind was still very high. The heavens 
wwe covered with large fleeces of broken 
clouds, and the stars flashed through them as 
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' they were wildly hurried along by the blast. 
The frozen surface of Lake St Clair stretched in 
chin and dreary extent towards the horizon, and 
exhibited a motionless and unvaried expanse, ex- 
cSept when a gust of wind whirled a wreath of snow 
into the air, and swept it forward in eddying 
columns. The leafless trees creaked and groan- 
ed under the blast, and the crashing of boughs, 
yielding to its violence, broke upon the ear at 
irregular intervals. 

The scene, though sublime, created a shudder- 
ing sensation, so that I gladly returned to the 
house, and followed my host to the chamber in 
which I was to sleep. The French Canadians 
keep themselves extremely comfortable within 
doors, havhig a small stove in every room, and 
often a large one in the hall or entry. The taverns 
occupied by them are the best places of a similar 
description that a traveller can resort to during 
winter ; for they will always afford him the lux- 
ury of a warm sleeping apartment, whatever be 
their deficiencies in other respects. 

Fatigued as I was, I enjoyed but little sleep 
in consequence of the noise made by the troop of 
Bacchanals who caroused in the apartment imme- 
diately under mine, and continued their orgies 
during the whole night. Next mommg the 
public room of the tavern presented a shocking 

spectacle; bottles, glassei^ benches, and drunk 
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men, being scattered promiscuously upon the 
floor. All sorts of people are detestable when 
under the influence of ardent spirits, but the 
Americans particularly so. It is sometimes con- 
tended, that a slight degree of intoxication makes 
diffident and reserved persons more agreeable 
than they naturally are, by rendering them free 
and communicative; but the mauvais hante 
being totally unknown among the lower orders 
of the Americans, they do not require any sti- 
mulus to induce them to exhibit their powers 
and propensities. Therefore, the influence of 
liquor only serves to draw forth their natural 
coarseness, insolence, and rankness of feeling, 
and to make them as it were caricatures of them- 
selves. Whoever wishes to attain a just concep- 
tion of the enormity which the human charac- 
ter assumes when unchecked by restraint, unre- 
fined by education, and unmodelled by depend- 
ence, should spend an hour in the bar-room of 
some low tavern in Upper Canada, when a party 
of common farmers are drinking together. 

We set out immediately after breakfast, and 
drove along the ice upon Lake Clah-, keeping 
near the side, however, lest any accident should 
happen. But there was in reaUty little to appre- 
hend ; for in many places, at least thirty yards 
from the shore, we saw that the ice rested on the 
bed of the Lake, every drop of water having 
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been literally frozen up. The cold was intense 
beyond what I had ever before experienced, and 
we felt its utmost severity, being exposed to a 
strong wind, which swept over many mttes of 
ice before it reached us. 

Lake St Clair seemed frozen as far as the eye 
could discern, and, I suppose, is frequently in this 
state the whole way across at the end of a severe 
winter, its depth not being very great, and its 
breadth only thirty miles. Even Lake Erie some- 
times presents one continuous expanse of ice to- 
wards the horizon, which must be at least fifteen 
miles distant from the spectator, when he stands 
on the top of a bank nearly one hundred feet 
high. If there is a surface of ice to an equal ex- 
tent on each side, which we may reasonably sup- 
pose to be the case, it is not difficult to believe 
that this Lake may sometimes be frozen over 
entirely, as the water is not more than one hun- 
dred feet deep in almost any part of it. 

It is highly perilous for inexperienced persons 
to travel upon the ice, even during the most in- 
tense frost. Besides the cracks and flaws that 
are to be avoided, there are places called air* 
holeSf which give way the moment a cariole is 
driven upon them ; and when this takes place, the 
passengers often find great difficulty in saving 
their own lives, much more those of the horses. 
People who are in the habit of travelling much 
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upon the ioe, .usually carry halters with thefo^ for 
the purpose of choking the horses, should an 
aoddent of this kind happen. The tightness of 
the rope closes the windpipe, and prevents the 
water from rushing into the lungs of the animal, 
while the air they contain renders its body so 
bouyant, that it floats upon the surface, and is 
easily dragged out However, considerable judg- 
ment is required to ensure the successful execu- 
tion of this plan, as people sometimes puU the 
no6se so tight, that they literally hang the ani- 
mal they expected to save firom drowning* 

A little before sunset, we reached the mouth 
Off the rirer Thamesf, which was coii^^pletely 
frozen over. A man informed us, that a sleigh 
had faRen through the iee the preceding night ; 
however, we were oblige^L to continue our jour- 
ney upon the hordage, tte snow having drifted 
so much, that the roads were nearly impassable. 
I sufiered great nneasmess lest the ice should 
give way ; for it cracked incessantly under the 
cariole ; but vtiy fellow-travellers said, this proved 
that its str€9igth might be depended upon. 
The night was doudless and beautifully clear, 
sQid the stars gave so much light that I could 
have read a hock without any difficulty. The 
skies in Canada, during winter,^ are peculiarly 
transparent and dazzling. The brilliancy of tbe 
different constellaticM^s, and the distinctness of 
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the galaxy, make a stranger almost believe he 
has be^fi removed to St new hemisphere, and 
brought nearer to the heavens than he ever was 
before. Fine &^es are genei^ally supposed to 
have an influaice upon the character of those 
who live under them ; howev^, the inhabitants 
of Upper Canada cannot be produced as an 
evidence of the correctness of this prevdent opi- 
nion. 

About nine o'clock we stopped for the night 
at a small tavern on the bank of the river ; imd 
I was delighted to get once more upon terra 
firma, beside a comfortable stove, notwithstand- 
ing my love of star-gazing. We were soon pro- 
vided with supper, which proved better ttian 
the mean appearance of the house had led me 
to expect. One of my fellow-travellers declin- 
ed sitting down at table, as he had a supply 
of provisions with him, but the other tried to 
persuade him to join in our repast. Upon this 
he began to walk thoughtfully about the room, 
and then threw himself along a bench, resting 
his head upon his hand with an air of abstrac- 
tion for scmie minutes. At last he started up, 
and cried out, with an oath, that he would sup 
with us, and that he minded expense as little as 
any man ! The lower orders of the Americans 
are extremely parsimonious in those things that 
regard their personal comfcwrt. They never spend 
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money with a good grace, unless it be for the 
purpose of gratifying their vanity, or increasing 
their importance. They will pay for the liquor 
which their companions, or even total strangers, 
have drank at a tavern, that they may prove 
their wealth, and receive applause for their self- 
ish generosity. Upon the same principle they 
will throw away large sums in the purchase of 
fine bridles or glittering watch-chains, and then 
endeavour to make up for such useless extrava- 
gance, by starving themselves and their horses for 
weeks together. But, in general, they would ra- 
ther want a meal tlian pay the expense of one, 
because the gratification of the cravings of vanity 
does not accompany or follow the relief of the 
cravings of hunger. 

The woman who kept the tavern was a French 
Canadian, and had several daughters. Two of 
them remained in the room while we were at 
table : I overheard their conversation, which 
was carried on in a very desponding tone, and 
related to some restrictions that their Catholic 
priest had lately enforced with respect to danc- 
ing. It appeared from what they said, that balls 
had formerly been of frequent occurrence in the 
settlement ; but that the priest, anxious about the 
spiritual welfare of his parishioners, had issued 
an order prohibiting the amusement altogether. 
However, notwithstanding this, dances occasion- 
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ally took place at private houses in a quiet way. 
The holy father^ when informed that such was 
the case^ determined to put down the evil in an 
effectual manner^ and accordingly sent for the 
musicians/ and told them, that if they continued 
to exercise their art at balls, they would forfeit 
every chance of happiness in the next world, and 
be the means of drawing many souls into the 
vortex of destruction. But fearing lest the pro- 
fits of their occupation should tempt them to sin 
again, he promised to pay them out of his own 
pocket all the money they might lose by strictly 
adhering to his injunctions. He likewise denied 
the rites of the church to all persons who persist- 
ed in dancing. These prohibitory measures had 
thrown a gloom upon the spirits of half the 
young Canadians in the settlement; and the 
propriety of them was canvassed in a very so- 
phistical manner by my hostess' two daughters. 

Next morning we pursued our journey ; and 
to my great satisfaction kept upon the high-road, 
the snow being now so well beaten, that a sleigh 
went forward very smoothly. On reaching a- 
place called Arnold's Mills, my fellow-travellers 
informed me that circumstances had induced 
them to change their route, and that they could 
not carry me any nearer to my place of destina- 
tion, and would therefore set me down at the 
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first house we came to. This inteUigenoe was 
equally unpleasant and unexpected ; but I found 
myself obliged to agree to what they proposed, 
and accordingly took leave of them at the gate 
of a cottage that stood near the road-side. 

On entering the house, I was astonished to 
find its interior characterized by a neatness very 
uncommon in the dwellings of the peasantry of 
Upper Canada. Its inmates willingly consented 
to let me remain with them until I should find 
an opportunity of proceeding to the Talbot 
Settlement ; so I accordingly seated myself at 
the fire, and began to look over a parcel of books 
that lay upon a table. Among them I found 
Mackenzie's Novels, Thomson's Seasons, Cowper's 
Poemi^ Persian Tales, and several works of a si** 
milar description, and likewise a Love Diction- 
ary, the phraseology and definitions of which 
were better calculated for the meridian of Bond- 
street or St James* than for that of Upper Ca- 
nada. AH this evinced that a degree of refine- 
ment, not indigenous to the country, existed in 
some of the members of the family. After a lit-^ 
tie time a girl of interesting appearance enteied 
the room, and having seated herself at the win- 
dow, began to read with much attention. She 
had an air of languor and anxiety, and I remarks 
ed that the old woman who kept the house, aU 
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ways addressed l^r in a veiy respiectful and 
feotumate manner. 

I watched anxiously the whole day, in hopA 
of seeing some cariole that would convey me to 
Talbot Settlement, fiiom the nearest part of which 
I was still seventeen miles distant When it be^ 
came dark I walked to the nearest fiirm-house, to 
inquire of its owner, if he knew by what means 
I could get forward to my place of destination. 
On my return back, and when within a few 
yards of the cottage, I heard footsteps behind 
me. I looked round, and saw a young maik 
dresssed in a white gown, hurrying along the 
road. He socm made up with me, and having 
caught hold of my arm, stared wildly in my 
face, and uttered some unintelligible sounds. I 
was shocked at his appearance, and pushed him 
fiom me, when he ran off with a maniacal laugh. 
On reaching the cottage, I told the old woman 
what a disagreeable interruption I had met with 
in the course of my walk, and proceeded to de- 
scribe the being whom I had encountered. She 
looked distressed, and cried, '^ I know him well, 
for he is my son. He never has been gifted 
with sense since he was bom — ^but I don't lov6 
him the less for thaf The young man entered 
the room soon after, and his mother began to ca^ 
ress him, and almost seemed to rejoice in his 
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idiotifiin. The exhibition of maternal tenderness 
and maniacal delight which ensued, was sudi a 
revolting spectacle, that I immediately left the 
apartment 

As there appeared to be no chance of any 
sleigh going towards the Talbot Settlement, I 
resolved to set out for it next morning on foot. 
This was rather an arduous undertaking. The 
road lay through seventeen miles of uninhabit^ 
ed forest; it was bad and but little frequent- 
ed, which was the more unfortunate as I had 
to carry a portmanteau on my back. However, 
after taking a good breakfast, and receiving di- 
rections about my route, I began my journey. 
Just as I struck into the woods a man accosted 
me, and requested permission to bear me com- 
pany, as he was going the same way. We found 
the snow very deep in the middle of the road, 
and not at all beat down, only two sleighs hav- 
ing passed since it had fallen. The roughness of 
the ground underneath rendered our walk in- 
expressibly tedious and fatiguing ; however, my 
companion contrived to beguile the time, by 
telling stories of the murders that had been com- 
mitted by the Indians, during the last American 
war, on the very road where we then travelled. 
About sunset, we heard the axes ringing in Tal- 
bot Settlement, and never was any sound more 
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delightful to my ears. However, I had still two 
miles more to walk before I reached the house 
where I intended to sleep, and I accomplished 
these with the utmost difficulty. 

I thought my fatigues ahnost repaid by the 
pleasures of a good fire ; and it was well I did so^ 
for the house afibrded scarcely any other com- 
forts. Its inhabitants had recently come to the 
settlement, and were of course very poor. They 
presented me with bread, pork, and tea without 
sugar, and made a bed for me on the floor. 
There was, however, no appearance of wretched- 
ness or despondency in the house, its owner and 
his wife being cheerful, and sanguine about what 
the future would produce. I have always ob- 
served, that the new settlers in Upper Canada 
are perfectly happy and contented in the midst 
of their severest hardships ; and with reason, for a 
moment's observation must convince them that 
prosperity and abundance will, sooner or later, be 
the result of their labours and exertions. 

Next morning, before commencing my jour- 
ney, I wished to reward the hospitality of my 
entertainers, but they positively declined ac- 
cepting any thing. The part of the settlement 
through which I now passed, having been re- 
cently peopled, had as yet undergone little cul* 
tivation or improvement ; and the axe and hoe 
were the only agricultural utensils its inhabitants 
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had hitherto found it necessary to make use of. 
When one sees the disorder that prevails Upon 
a newly-deared farm, and estimates the quantity 
(^labour which will be requisite to put things 
in a proper state, he feels astonished that its oc- 
cupant is not disheartened at the number of ob- 
jects which demand his industry and attention. 
However, it fortunately happens that all the in- 
habitants of a recent settlement have, in gene- 
ral, equal difficulties to contend with, and every 
one thus becomes satisfied with his lot, and is 
encouraged to exertion by perceiving that he is 
getting on as fast as his neighbours. 

Having walked four miles, I stopped and 
breakfasted. While thus engaged, two collect- 
ors entered the house, and requested its owner 
to pay his taxes, which amounted to twelve at 
fourteen shillings. However, he told them he 
was unable to comply with their demands at pre- 
sent, as he had not the sum specified in his pos- 
session, but would endeavour to raise it imme- 
diately by disposing of some grain. I was 
rather astonished to discover such a scarcity of 
money in a settlement that was continually re- 
cdving an influx of emigrants, though I did not 
feel any surprise at a man in Upper Canada not 
being able to pay his assessment, trifling as it 
always is. In the Niagara district, which is the 
richest part of the Province, I have known farm- 
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ers^ who possessed large quantities of prodaoe 
and live stock, find it necessary to sell part of 
their property for half its real value, that they 
might be able to obtain enough of specie to an- 
swer the demands of the tax-gatherer. Thit 
scarcity of money induces many persons to give 
false returns, and government is, consequently, 
defrauded to a considerable amount every year ; 
for the assessors are not very strict in the per- 
formance of their duty. 

When I got up from the breakfast table, I found 
that I could scarcely stand. The severe strain- 
ing of the muscles, which the depth of the snow 
and roughness of the roads had occasioned, was 
the cause of this debility. I requested my landlord 
to hire a horse for me if possible, and after some 
delay he procured one, and I again set out to- 
wards home. I had not proceeded far, when a 
mean-looking fellow, shabbily mounted, came up 
with me, and made some observation about the 
weather. I replied carelessly, and rode on in 
silence ; but he still kept close by my side, and I 
at last spurred my horse into a trot, that I might 
get rid of him. He likewise quickened his pace, 
and then said, " Well now, mister, I vow that's 
just about as smart a thing to trdt as ever J 
came across. Will you sell the critur ?" 
" No, I cannot^-'he is riot my own.'* 
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^< Oh, as for that, it may be w it may not be ; 
but I like the critur considerably, and should be 
glad if you would let me have him. If you-11 
make a trade. Til give you a good boot I would 
willingly give this excellent English watch, which 
is as good as cash, and the thing I now ride, in 
exchange for your critur ; by which means both 
of us would be satisfied." 

** I have already told you that the animal does 
not belong to me." 

** Well, now, I guess he don't; but when you first 
said so, I concluded you was only running me, 
to see how high I would come up. Well, mis- 
ter, I see as how we can't make a trade — God 
Almighty never intended that critur for me — I 
suppose you've been up the Lake — ^was you at 
the Rondeau ?" 

" No, I did not pass that way." 

" Well, I've just been in that part ; for I had 
a notion of taking a lot there, and coming on it 
in the spring — but I'm ojff that plan now, for I'll 
be damned if there's any land or country up there 
at all." 

"How can that be?" 

** Why, because it's all covered with water— 
I would rather swing the axe for a whole year 
in the back woods of Kentucky, than make my ^ 
pitch any where in this here Canada — ^but, mis- 
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tevy you don't seem to say mttch — ^we States 
people complain that you old country folksw 
when you fall m with a gentleman on the road^. 
don't behave as clever and free to him as you? 
might" 

^^ And the old country people complain that 
you Americans behave too free — ^good mom* 
ing." 

While stopping to feed my horse, I was forc- 
ed, by particular circumsta.nces, to witness a, 
distressing scene which took place at a farm- 
house. Its inmates consisted of a family who 
had recently emigrated from Scotland, and the 
mother was dying in childbed. Supported by 
pillows, she reclined on a mattress in the middle 
of the floor, but had become nearly speechless. 
The eldest daughter knelt behind the couch, and 
tried to conceal her tears by pulling her hair 
over her eyes, but loud and frequent sobs ren- 
dered her anguish too apparent. The husband 
walked hurriedly about the room in silent grief, 
and his countenance shewed that his sorrow was 
darkened by the disconsolate feeling of being 
in a foreign country. I am confident he felt, at 
the moment, that he could have borne his afflic- 
tion better had it assailed him while he was in 
his native land; aUthe associations connected with 
which were undoubtedly recaUed by the pre^ 



sence cf a son who had only arriTed the preceding 
day. This young man had been left in Scotland 
by his parents, who were unwilling that he 
dtouM venture to Canada, until tiiey had asoor* 
tained what prospects the country offered to 
persons of his description. But whenever they 
got settled cm their land, they wrote him, re- 
questing that he would come out to them imme- 
diately. In consequence of this, he set sul for 
America, and just reached his father's house w 
time to witness the death of his mother. He 
looked at her with an expression of wild asto^ 
nishment, and seemed too much shocked and be- 
wildered to understand the nature of his sitoa- 
ti<Hi< It was a gloomy winter day, but the fire 
had been allowed to go nearly out — ^the furni- 
ture of the room lay in confusion over the floor 
-"-wveral half-dressed children scrambled upon 
tiie hearth — and every thing was charactenstic 
of a house of mourning and a dhamber of death. 
The afflicted group brought to my recollection 
the death-bed scene I had witnessed on the 
ahcN^ of Lake Erie ; and I could not help con- 
trasting the meekness, resignation, and unob- 
trusive sorrow now displayed by the Scottifili 
peasants, with the heartless and noisy grief 
which the Canadians had exhibited on a similar 
occasion. 
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After a little time I 1^ ihh fmn^hmi^ mA 
pursued my journey. Thb roid "wbs bo bad itid 
hilly, thiat I did not travel much faster thati I 
coidd have done had I been cm foot, and in po^ 
session of my natural pedestrian powers. How- 
ever, I readied Port Talbot that evening, and 
next day arrived at my place of residence. 

I have now, my d^r fnend. conducted you 
from one extremity of the Province to the other, 
and detailed almost every thing important or in* 
teresting that fell under my observation. The 
traveller cannot expect to meet with much vari- 
ety in a country that is but recently peopled. 
The impenetrable forest, the hovels of a rising 
settlement, the dreary swamp, and the wander- 
ing Indian, alone diversify a large part of Uppar 
Canada, and produce few entertaining adven- 
tiu'es, or few impressions worthy of record. He 
who takes a general survey of Upper Canada 
will, indeed, find abundant room for interest- 
ing speculation, whether he considers the physi- 
cal improvements of which the country is emi- 
nently susceptible, or anticipates the grandeur 
and importance it must eventuaUy attain ; but 
it would be vain and useless to indulge in views 
of this kind, until the prosperity of the Province 
is established upon more sure foundations than it 
is at present, and an increase of wealth and po* 

p 
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pulation secures to it the means of carrying into 
effect thofli^ plans and arrangements that would 
elicit its capabilities, render it flourishing, and 
.make it, in some degre^ beneficial to the parent 
state. 
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LETTEK XIV. 

Climate of Upper Canada— Wiater — Sleigh-jidii^g — Degree of 
cold — Spring— Summer— Autumn — Indian summer — Im- 
provement of climate from cultivation — Wild fruits — Soil 
and productions — Price of lands — Expense of clearing them 
—Rate of labour — Prices of grain and cattle — Taxes-Scarcity 
of money— Manner of paying labourers — Different classes of 
emigrants— Peasants and mechanics — Advantages Upper Ca- 
nada affords them— What descriptions of them succeed best— 
Directions about embarkation — Expense of the voyage to 
Quebec— Plan to be pursued on arriving there— Manner of 
travelling up the country — Steps to be taken at York—* 
Terms upon which government grants lands — Fees upon 
grants — Where the emigrant should choose his lands — Things 
to be attended to in selecting a lot — Plan to be followed by 
poor emigrants — Different modes of settling — Their compara- 
tive advantages — Importance of arriving early in the season 
—Manner of building a house, and expense — Stock necessary 
for a new settler — Provisions, and expense of them — ^Art of 
chopping soon acquired — Different modes of clearing land — 
Expense paid by the first crop— Profits of the second — Bam 
to be erected— Garden to be made — Manner in which settlers 
assist each other — Their mutual advantages — Different ways 
of disposing of surplus produce — Occupations during winter 
— Hauling firewood — Shooting^Mode of life — Articles of 
diet — Substantial comforts — Advantage of emigrating to Up- 
per Canada — Proofe of this — Fineness of the country— Second 
class of emigrants— IndneementB that the Province ^&^ 
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them— Objection* and inconveniences— Em igranta pOBsesaing 
capital — Different nayi of emplojrtng it— ProtitB of specula- 
Uons in land. 

I HAVE now concluded the narrative of my wan- 
derings ; but a few subjects connected with the 
Province still remain to be considered ; and these 
will prove both important and interesting to 
persons who have any intention of emigrating 
to Upper Canada. 

The nature of the climate is a consideration of 
the greatest consequence to all those who propose 
to remove to a foreign country, and deservedly 
go; for a malignant atmosphere exerts an influ- 
ence over the mind and body'which it is impossi- 
ble to evade. But he who takes up his residence 
in Upper Canada runs no risk of suffering in 
this way. The climate, in the westerly parts of 
the Province particularly, is alike healthful and 
agreeable. In winter, the thermometer occa- 
sionally stands several degrees below zero ; but 
this intense cold seldom continues more than 
three or four days at a time, and is by no means 
unpleasant. The temperature, during January 
and February, may, in the generality of seasons, 
average 15" Fahrenheit. The snow usually lies 
Six or seven weeks, but the time, of course, varies 
according to the quantity that falls. While it 
remains upon the ground, the carriage called a 
sleigh OT cariole (which is -too generally known 
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to require deacriptioD), is exdusivdy uaed» and 
forms a ddightful mode of oonveyance, one pair 
of horses being able to draw several persons sixty 
qr ^ei^entf nodles in Hie course of a day, ilvithout 
much fidague Often, for some weeks in wintav 
the' sky ccmtinues bright and ck>udless, and 
though the air is intensely keen, yet its bracing 
and^ exhilarating effects enable one to bear the 
odd vHithout any inconvenience. At these times 
the piiblio^roads are crowded with sle^hs ; and 
th^ fiirmec cbnveying^ lus pxduce to market, the 
noQ^-cutter; hauling wood, the quack doctor, the 
merchant driving fer. pleasure and the jogging 
tcavdler, all meet the eye in tarying succession.: 
When the winter is modecate and strady^ 
with pleiity^of snow, it is the most agreeable 
season in the year; however, it is sometimes 
sulgect to vicissitudes which render it tiie most 
unpleasant. I have seen storms of thunder and 
lightning in the month of February, the thermo* 
meter haying stood at zero only a few days he^ 
fbre ; and have also known hail, rain, and snow 
occur successivfly in the course of half an hour* 
l£he changes of temperature are sometimes in<- 
conceivably sudden ttnd extraordinary ; but they 
affect the Canadians very slightly ; for they are 
always prepared for them, and their constitutions 
are not so barometrical as those of English, peo- 
ple* The winter season Is extremely h^thy. 
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oeknte of any deicription bdhgialmort unkiuiwn 
either famong the natives or foreighenu : .; ml 
Spring^ commenees in March; biit the eaily 
part 6§ thia season is seldom agreeable, being 
datops ' tempestuous, and rainy, and occasionally 
very odUd ' The' roads likewise become so bad; 
that it IS ha^y possible to go oiit of doors.4U 
Tdwards the end of April the ground ' beooines 
dry, vegetation commences, and : the fields isf- 
fold a little pasture io« the cattiie. In May the 
earth is covered with verdure ; and if the weather 
is genial and warm, the buds of the trees expand 
Wiih astonishing rapidity, while the ibrests exhi. 
bit an innumerable . variety of hues,^ all resplen^ 
dently biight and exquisitely piiiB. T . 
'. In June, the orchards are in fuU'blow^ ai^da 
traniqpasent atmosphere and cloudless sky pre^ 
vail ifkim the- rising to the settii^/of the sm 
Dmnmg Jvdy'teid August^ howeva-, the heat be^- 
comes^-so intense, that it is unj^saht to leai/ie 
the hpuse^ or take the least exercise'; and mus- 
quetoes abound wherever. there ^are wodds,^whidi 
prove a torment to - those who are exposed: to 
their attacks. The heat in .the<> course of Aie 
summer has sefveral^ tnnes been found to.t^eeed 
100^ Fahrenhdt in the-shade, but it usually 
averages from S2^ to 90^. . . . -. .• 

' The autumns of Upper Canada -very much re- 
semble those of/Biiiaini. October .is visually >a 



delightful dry:m6nth, with xnild days and ctear 
frosty nights.- The early part of November ia 
generally characterized by a peculiar istate of the 
weather, which the Canadians term Indian sum- 
mer. The atmosphere has a haziness and smok-' 
iness which makes distant objects appear- ihdis-' 
tihct and undefined, and a halo often . encircles 
the sun. At the same time, a genial warmth, 
prevails, and there is seldom any wind. .TJhe Ib^ 
dian sumimer is so delightful, that one would, al^ 
most :suppose the country where it takes place 
to be transported for a season to some celestial 
dime, where the. elemeilts ever existed in. har- 
mony and acted in imison. It is extremely dif4 
ficult toicxplain the cause of the regular occur- 
rence of this kind of weather ; for scarcely . » 
year passes, in the autumn of which there are not 
some, days of Indian summer. It deriws ita 
name from the vulgar ^ and prevailing notion; 
that the haziness of the weather is produced by^ 
the smoke which arises frdm the burning of tha 
long grasi^ that covers the imknense prairies bdi^^ 
dering on the Missouri and MississippL It.ijB^ 
true, that these prairies are annually a^ on. fire 
by the Indians; but that the conflagration. a£Pectsi 
the climate and atmosphere of Canada is an idea 
too absurd to require refutation. 

The climate of Upper Canada has not: yet 
attained that; salubrity atid: purity^ which, will 



eventually characterize it Thick faresU cover 
nine-tenths of the inhalnted parts of the Pro- 
vince, and these, by preventing the evapcmition 
of water from the siuface of the earth, produce 
marshes, swamps, and collections of water which, 
in then: tqm, generate mists, chilly winds, and 
agues. When the woods are cleared away, the 
air, although perhaps colder, will be even more 
dxy than it is at present The lakes will thai 
attract the clouds towards their surface, and 
Upper Canada will seldom be exposed to heavy 
&lls of rain, or violent storms of snow. 

I have already mentioned, that the soil and 
dimate of the Province are very favourable to 
the growth of fruit The cultivation of or- 
diards, however, has hitherto been almost en- 
tiroly neglected* The kinds of fruit most com- 
mon in the country aro not well chosen, and 
they appear to degenerate fipm want of care and 
attention. Wild grapes grow abundantly in the 
forests, and would, I believe, by proper culture, 
become equal in size and flavour to the garden 
grape, and also fit for making wine. Hickory 
nuts, walnut&f, butter-nuts, plums, wild straw- 
berries, cranberries, &c. are found in profusion al- 
most every where, and might all, of course, be 
improved in value and quality by suitable culti- 
vation. 

The soil of Uppa? Canada is in general excel- 
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the grain that is ndsed in greatest quantity. A 
bushel and a half of seed are graerally allowed 
for an 'sere, and the i^tum averages from 't\Ventjr» 
fiye to thirty'^five bushels* Bwok-wheat is alptf 
cultivated to a considerable extent, and' an acre 
yields about fifteen bushels. ^ Rye succeeds well^ 
the crop being generally twenty bosheb an aoNv 
Oats are very indifierent, and much inferior to 
those raised in Europe^ being smaH and light i6 
the grain, and comparatively not nutritious; An 
acre yidds on an average from thirty to forty 
bushels. Bariey is but littie known in 'Uppei* 
Canada; however, it would appear that the 
seasons are rather too warm and dry to be favour- 
able to its growth. Indian com is much cidti* 
yated in the western parts of the Province, and 
3rields largely, if it is not injured or destroyed by 
late frosts. Potatoes succeed well in most soils, 
but are much inferior in quality to those pro- 
duced in Britain. Turnips also form a profit^ 
able crop, and are used to feed live stock duruHj^ 
winter ; but the vegetable best adapted for this 
purpose is the squash or gourd, which affordis 
an abundant crop, is much liked by the cattle, 
find never communicates any unpleasant flavour 
to the milk of the cows, as turnips invariably da 
But while examining this general estimate of 
the returns made by different crops, it must be 
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rfeoollected, .thfit.id Upper Canada the land is 
acarcdy ever made to produce nearly as much as 
it would do^ were it under judicious cultivation. 
Hie Canadian &rmers have no system in theit 
agricultural operations, or in the.manag^jnent. of 
their lando, aqd they prepare the soil for the re- 
ception of the seed very imperfectiy. These cir- 
cumstances are generally the result of ignorance, 
but often arise from a want of capital, and a dif- 
ficulty of procuring labourers to assist them in 
the business of the farm. Were an enlightened 
English fanner to subject a portion of the best 
lands in Upper Canada to the British system of 
agriculture, making of course those deviations 
which the dimate, soil, and other circumstances 
might render necessary, he would raise crops in- 
finitely superior, alike in quantity and quality^ 
to those that are generally yields at present 
tim)ughout the Province. 
< In Upper Canada, waste land varies in. yalue 
according to its situaticHi. . ]N^^ar villages; and 
populous partsr.of the country, its priqe i^ from 
£4 to £8 an acre ; however, when it lies remote 
from any settlement, and has no particular local 
advantages, it may sometimes be purchased in 
tracts at the rate of two or three shillings an 
acre. Cultivated land sells much higher, partly 
cularly when bought in small quantities, its 
price being then ;Sometimes £20 or £30 per acre. 
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A faradf G(»itaihing two hundred acre^^ thirty: of 
which are under cultivation, and a log«house and 
bam, may. be purchased for £200 in ^ the Talbot 
Settlement, where the majority, of BritiiBh eiiii^ 
grants now take up their residence. 'A &rm:€f 
sinular extent, situated^ any where upon the £ron^ 
tier, between Niagara yillage^«nd Port lEde, 
could not be bought for less than eight oi! iimke 
hundred pounds. In the back settlements,'.&nns 
are always fiir sale at piices mudi lovv^^thaiv.any 
I have mentioned; but the disadvantages inid- 
dental to their situation render them not very dfe^ 
sirable for any person. In many of the villages 
of Upper Canada^ lots containing half an dcre 
sell for £50 or £60, and the lands in their imme- 
diate vicinity often bear a proportionabLy high 
value. 

Waste land may be completely 'cleared and 
fenced at the rate of £4 pier acre ; however,: if 
the quantity is large, : and the work contracted 
for, the cost will not be so great Farm-laboufren^ 
if hired by the day, receive from three shiUiiigs 
to four and sixpence, exclusive of board.. ; A 
man^s wi^es are £3 per month, besides board; 
but if he is hired by the year, he receives less io 
proportion. Women servants can hardly be prot- 
cured, and they generally receive eighteen shil- 
lings or ai -guinea a month.^ - A modierately gqod 
horse costs; £20 or £204 .4;.vc&e.of o:£en the 
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nme sum; m good oow ftom £5 to £7; « «b^ 
48. 6d. ; a large sow £2 ; and othar domestic 
animals in* proportion. Wheat averages 4s. fid* 
al'bushd^ i itjre 48. ; oats Us. lOd. r buek^wheat dck i 
Indian com 9s.; potatoes ist; ajqdes Ss. ^j 
kay^ per ton^fSL When* &rms aK rented> it^is 
generally upon shares. ^ The< tenant is -fVumished 
with horses^ oxcii» and agncultiual'Utfi^sls'by the 
owner,- who receives one^^third oe^ one-half of the 
wlide produce^ as: m»)r hayevhete agreed upon. 
Tfaia tsptem la tolerably equitable^' it 'being' fotr 
the interest of both partica that as much land as 
possible should be laid down in-^cropi* < - > 

In Upper Cimada, the taxes are bo trifling that 
they scarcely deserve notion. ' • All rateable pich 
party, such* as live-stocky houses, Aec. is subject to 
a tax of one penny upon the pound, ad valorem. 
Cultivated land paya one p^my an ade, and 
waste land one fiurdiing. Every male la obliged 
to work three daya annually upon the public 
foads, or employ a substitute or pay the sum of 
thirteen dialings and sixpence to the path-masteiv 
being the wagea of a labouring man for three 
daya.^ Hea^ c^ families, and persona who keep 
ttams, are liable to.a greater proportion ci statute 
kbour. However, notwithstanding these regu- 
lations, the.' roada tiiroughout the Province^ in 
general are m very bad repair, the « path-masters 
not beiiig aufficiently s6ict in eikabtkig the up^ 
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pdrtioned quantity of Itibour .from; each iadit 
TiduaL .* -- I .;t 

From what I hove ttftted, it wiU be seen thai 
the necessaries of lif6 can be^obtamed ata smi^ 
expense in Upper Canada; but that labour jyy 
ifery high, and qinte out of {tfoportion to most 
other things. This dircumstance arises fwm tbb 
teandty of labourers^ and from then? wages bein^ 
in a great meJEUture nomindL Money is so diffir 
cult ^ procure, that almost all the fanners^ar^ 
dbliged to pay those they hiie with^grain of scwe 
kiiid; which being . unsaled^le, those whoqpeceivtf 
it aie obliged to bertcvit away with loss fin^taoy 
thing else ihey may require^ He-wbo* basr^ 
little money at command in Upper Canada w9l 
possess many advantages. He will get his it^^oliK 
ddne at a cheaper rate than other people whyo 
have ndne; and, in makiiig j[)iurchase8^ will .often 
obtain & lai'ge discount frraoi the sdlev; » A tbkdi 
cause of the high wnges of labottrers is the ^mom 
bitant rate ab which all merchandi^fe of British 
manuftctuKi is qold in Upper /€anada,i the retatt» 
prices of such beingy oh an arverage^ one hunditd 
and fifty per cent; Uigheiithan they aro in Britauu 
The different artibles of wekring apparel cost 
nearly twice as much tas they dottont thpiAthes 
side of the Atlantic; and are of very inferior 
quality. 

The persons who m^y be inclined to Emigrate 
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to Upper Canada are of three different descrip^ 
tions, viz. the poor peasant or day-labourer ; the 
man of small income and increasing family ; the 
man possessing some capital, and wishing to eni- 
ploy it to advantage. 

Persons of the first class never would repent if 
tiiey emigrated to Upper Canada, for they could 
hardly fail to improve their circumstances and 
condition. J have already mentioned the in* 
ducements when describing the Talbot Settle- 
ment, and I repeat, that the poorest individual, 
if he acts prudently and is industrious, and haa 
a common share of good fortune, will be able to 
acquire ah independence in the space of four or 
five years. He will then have plenty to eat and 
drink, a warm house to reside in, and no taxes to 
pay ; and this state of things surely forms a de* 
lightfiil contrast with those hardships and priva* 
lions which are at present the lot of the labour- 
ing population of Great Britain. 

It is evident that some descriptions of emi- 
grants will succeed better in Upper Canada than 
others. Those who have been accustomed to a 
country life, and to country labour, are, of course, 
more fitted to cultivate land, and endure the 
hardships at first attendant upon a residence in 
the woods, than artisans or manufacturers, whose 
constitutions and habits of life are somewhat un- 
favourable to the successful pursuit of agriculture. 
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But eyeiy individual who, to yotxtfai and healtH 
joins persererance and indastry, will oTentuallj 
prosper. Mechanics cannot fail to- do weU in 
Upper Canada; for, when not employed in clear- 
ing lands, they will find it easy to gain a little 
money by working at their professions; and 
they likewise have the advantage of bdng able 
to improve their dwelling-houses and repair their 
farming utensils, at no expense. Weavers, be- 
ing ignorant of country afiau^, and unaccustom- 
ed to bodily exertion, make but indifferent settlers 
at first, and their trade is of no use to thragi whact* 
ever in the woods. Married persmis are always 
more comf<Hrtable, and succeed sooner^ in Cana- 
da, than single men ; for a wife and £unily, so 
far fit)m being a burden there, always prove 
sources of wealth. The wife of a new settler 
has many domestic duties to perform ; and chil- 
dren, if at all grown up, are useful in various 
ways. 

Emigrants ought to embark in vessels bound 
for Quebec or Montreal. K they sail for New 
York, they will have to. pay a duty of SO per 
cent, upon their luggage when they arrive at that 
port ; and, as there is very little water-caniage 
between it and Canada, the route will prove a 
most expensive one, particularly to people who 
carry many articles along with them. Those 
who have money to spare, should lay in a quan- 
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Hty of Wearing apparel befdre leaving this cduti- 
ityy as all articles of' the land cost'Tery hig^ in 
Upper Canada. A stock (^ broAd-doth, cottony 
jho6s, beddings &c; can be carried oiit at fl trifliii|^ 
expense, and will provfe ildtantageous to the 
settlen But no one shoidd take household fomi- 
tUIre widi hiln ; and if he cannot sell what he his 
ibi this country, he ought tb leave it behind Mm^ 
ZThe conveyance, of tables^ chairs^ &c into the 
back-^woods costs far more than> their value ; h^ 
aides every thing that is necessaly for thfeiiitericnr 
of A log-hut can be procured in the setdetnetats; 
Good furniture is not at aU fit foi*'the rude abodes 
tiiat Inust at first be occuj[>ied hf- tilose who haw 
newly emigrated. » . <■ 
. A passage to Quebec or Montreal can now be 
procured for about £;T» provisions included. 
H^-j[>rice is usually pai4 for childreil. Notlun^ 
is changed for lu^age, unless the quantity is ver^ 
great Those emigrants who have but a smaH 
inim of mcmey should convert it into guinea^ or 
doUars^^ British bknk-notesi \and iilver not bking 
currant in Cahada. If the. amotint is large, ft 
Aould be' lodged in the hands^of k^friend in this 
country, alid sudl arrangementottiade bs will en* 
aUe itsoiArner to obtain ^he^sum- he* want^ by 
drawing a bill u^ori his correspondent at home. 
There are offices, both at Quebec and Mont- 
real^ where persons, by paying a small fee, mky 
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obtain dome information about vacant lands;/ the 
expense of a gmnt, and the means of proceeding 
to tlie Ujpper Province* Emigrants should go 
to these whenever they get on shore, and make 
4SUoh inquiries as they may think necessary, and 
then immediately set out for York. It is highly 
kijudicious to Waste any time in Quebec or Mont- 
real, as living is very expensive in both cities, 
and as nothing but general information can be 
obtained in them, the people knowing as little 
about the exact nature of the different lots of 
land that are open to settlers, as we do in this 
country. Every man should see not only the 
settlement, but the farm which he proposes to 
select as his place of residence, before he comes to 
any decision; and, therefore, his object is to 
hasten up the country as fast as possible, York 
being the centre of all transactions connected 
with land business. Several steam-boats ply 
every day between Quebec and Montreal, and 
steerage passengers are charged 15s. On reach- 
ing Montreal, the emigrant should secure a place 
for himself and his luggage in the batteaux, 
which are open boats, that are rowed up the St 
Lawrence, and usually arrive at Kingston in six 
or seven days. Those who go by them must 
carry provisions for their own use. The whole 
expense will be about £1, 8s. for each person. 

Q 
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A stjeam-boat leares Kingston onoe a week for 
York, and the steerage fare is 16s. 

When the emigrant reaches York, he should 
go to the Land Office there, where he wiU be in. 
formed concerning the steps that must be taken, 
before he can be entitled to a grant It is unne- 
cessary to detail these farther^ than by stating; 
that the chief object of them is, to make the ap* 
plicant prove himself a British subject. 

Government gives fifty acres of land to any 
British subject, free of cost; but, if he wishes to 
have a larger quantity, he must pay fees to a cer- 
tain amount. In Canada, fifty acres are con- 
sidered as a very small farm, and, therefore the 
emigrant should procure at least twice as much, 
if he can afford to do so ; however, he will not 
easily obtain more than one hundred acres, un* 
less he proves himself possessed of the means ol 
soon bringing a larger quantity under cultivation. 
All lands are bestowed under certain regulations 
and restrictions. The settier must clear five 
acres upon each hundred granted to him, open a 
road in fi-ont of his lot, and build a log-house of 
certain dimensions. These settling-duties, if 
performed within eighteen months after the lo^ 
cation-ticket has been issued, entitle him to a 
deed from government, which makes the lot his 
for ever ; and are so far from being severe or un- 
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reasonable, that he will find it necessary to per- 
form them in less than the time specified, if he 
propose to obtain a subsistence from the cultiva- 
tion of his farm. The following is a list of the 
fees on grants of land exceeding fifty acres : — 



100 acres 


£5 14 1 


200 


16 17 6 


300 


- 24 11 7 


400 ■ . 


32 5 8 


500 


89 19 9 


600 - 


- 47 18 10 


700 


55 17 11 


800 


63 2 


900 


70 16 


1000 


78 10 2 


1100 ' 


86 4 3 


1200 


93 18 4 



The emigrant must now visit the settlement, 
or place, where he feels most inclined to take up 
his residence. Different persons wiU, of course, 
recommend different spots. But that tract of 
land which extends from the mouth of the 
Niagara river to the head of Lake Erie, com- 
bines a greater number of advantages than any 
other portion of the Province ; and the emigrant 
will do well to choose his lot in some part of it. 
He may perhaps be told, that it lies too far from 
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a market ; but this b quite ft tmkportkrf defect, 
ttid is fully (»3unteirbaknc^ by th(» kiohneift of 
^li oomfMTAtivd lightri«M of timber, fine Wftter 
totxusiatilofttiotidi Md fiUpeiiority of cliittate^ v^rhich 
ehftra($teiriiKe its whde eictetib AtieMteri Ixmg 
Point, Talbot Road, &c. are situated in this fer- 
tile tegibn, which contains maltiy Other settle- 
ment! equally beautiful and inviting. 

Should the emigrant have a wife and family, 
he oughts if possible, to leave them at York ; as 
it would be Unnecessary, expensive, and incon- 
venieiit, lor them to accompany him in bis search, 
and as he must return to that place after he has 
chosen his location, that he may get it confirmed 
by gcrvemm^nt. 

Th6 pedple in new settiements are veiy will- 
ing tb show the vacant land near then^ to stran- 
gers, frorii the desire they have of acquiring neigh- 
bours; and, therefore, the emigrant must ask 
stime person to walk over the different lots with 
biiaa, md point out their boundaries. The chief 
(slijecti to be C(m$idered in baking a aeleetion 
are, the good^eM of th^ kuid^ its dryness, the ex- 
iiti^ce of a spring of wistter upon it, its vicinity 
to a road, a navigable rive^^ a mill^ a running 
stream, a market, and an extensive and in- 
OMftsing neighbourhood. It is very seldom 
that a lot possessing all these advantages can 
be 4(i^tained, and the emigrant ou^t thetefore 
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to Qk upon the on^ that combine i^ vmt 
impoilmt of th^mf At aU eyentsi he mu«t poti 
QhoQse hanm or swampy lftnd» whatever &vquik 

Gwni ro«4«, wiwketfi, * tefg© n^ighbowhoodi aod 

mills, will make i^fHf ^pp^^r^m^ pl^ippt Wy. 
wh«re m ih» aoms^ of tim^ ; hi^t « pi^oe ^ poor 
W^t ground wiU i^v^ produce ^iKH^igh ifQ vexf4wB> 

them of my vrfme to itp powwspr. 

Wben<9v^ the epaigrwit ha« pbtaiped frcwo g?H 
vemmont a looation't^oket^ which is a sort of cer-» 
tificat^ that empowers him to take poss^saioo of 
the portioii of land he has^selwt^, he PVgbt to 
eommemse operations immiediabply^ But it sow^ 
times happens, that emigrants ar? |:qp poor 1^ 
purchase the provisipns, stocki and farwipg »te»n 
sils that new settlers r^uiire, when oommeog^ 
ing their labours. Persons sp ^tpated mu^t 
hire themselves out, until they gain enough t^ 
make a beginning. They will be paid fpr th^t^ 
work in money, graiuj cattle, or provisiws 5 all 
which articles will prove equally useful ja^d V9f 
luable to them. They will, at the same tatoae, be 
acquiring a knowledge of the maqtQ^s and cus<- 
toms of the country, tl>e nature of the se^sous^ 
the mode of farming, and various other desjirable> 
particulars. The female part of the family v^. 
engage themselves as household servants, whoae 

wages are always jp^d in uiMteyt and thus 9M a 
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good deal to the general stock. Many, who are 
now independent settlers, came to the Province 
in absolute poverty ; but, by pursuing the plan 
above described, were soon enabled to commence 
working upon thdr own lands, and to raise them- 
selves beyond the readi of want 

Some people choose to clear a few acres, and 
crop them, before they build a house, or go to 
reside upon their lots. Others isrect a habitation 
first of all, and move into it at once with their 
families. The first plan is most congenial to the 
feelings of British emigrants ; for the partial cul- 
tivation that has been effected, diminishes the 
wildness of the surrounding forests, and things 
are usually more comfortable and orderly within 
doors, than they can be when the settler taked up 
his residence on his land before any trees have been 
cut down. But the expense of supporting a family, 
while clearing operations are going forward, is 
great, unless the idle members engage themselves 
as servants ; and the work, particularly if hired 
persons are employed, does not proceed so fast as 
it would do, were the principal residing upon his 
lot, and superintending the Ibusiness himself. 
Therefore, all settlers who have little money 
ought to set themselves down in the woods at 
once, and boldly commence chopping. This plan 
may subject them to a few hardships, but it will 
adssuredly be for their advantage in the aid. 
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Much of the hnmediate success of a settler de- 
pends upon the time of his arrival in the coun- 
try. Should he not reach Quebec till the 
autumn, winter will be almost commending be-> 
fore he arrives at York, and the badness of the 
roads, and inclemency of the weather, will then 
make, it difficult for him to travel to the new 
Settlements, and survey the lands that are opai 
for location. Even were he able to fix upon a 
lot, and build a house before winter set in, he 
could not dear any land till spring, on account 
of the deepness of the snow and severe cold ; 
while he would all the time be at the expense of 
supporting himself and his family in idleness.—* 
But if the emigrant reaches York in the month of 
July, he will. find sufficient time to choose a 
good lot, erect a habitation, clear several acres oi 
ground, and sow it with wheat ot Indian corn, 
previous to the commencement of winter ; thus 
getting the start, by a whole year, of him who 
arrives late in the autumn, and who would only 
be preparing his land for seed, when the other 
was reaping his first crop. 

I shall now suppose that the emigrant has 
made all necessary arrangements for the occupa- 
tion of his land. His first object then is to get 
a house built If his lot lies in a settlement, his 
neighbours wiU assist him in doing this without 
being paid; but if far back in the woodsi he must 
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hire peo^e to work for him. The usual dimen- 
sions of a bouse are eighteen feet by sixtan. 
The roof is covered with hark or shingles, and 
the floor with rough hewn planks, the inteiw 
stices between the logs thatTootnpose the walls be* 
ing filled up with pieoes of wood and oky; Stones 
are used for the back of tiie -fire-idaoe, and a hok 
low cone of coarse basket^workdoes the office o£ 
a chitoney. The whole cost of a habitatioh eff 
this kind will not exceed Ij.1S, supposing tlMi 
labourers had been paid for erecting it; butasaL 
most every person can have much of the woric 
done grdiu, the expense will not perhaps Bi* 
mount to more than £5 or £6. 

Whenever the house is completed, the emi« 
grant ought to bring his family, cattle, provin 
d<m8, and farming utensils, upon the lot. He 
should, if possible, have a couple of oxen, a oow« 
two pigs, a harrow, and an axe. The cost of 
tiie whole will be about L.28, But many tset- 
tiers commence their labours without any cattle 
er implements at all, contriving to borrow what 
they want from their neighbours, and returning . 
the oUigation in work. ' If the emigrant's loca- 
tion lies in a setdement5 he will find it advan* 
tageous to purdbase his provisions there, particu* 
larly if there is much land^icarria^ between it and 
(lie nearest market Flour and pork £a*e the only 
inrtideecf eubststoioe wfaiohcan be conveniently 
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tiansported into the Woocfai. . "The pnos of « 
bevrd of €oar, contaiiiing 186 lbs., is £l, 10} 
and of a barrel of pork, holding dOO lbs., about 
£JL It is easy to oaloilate how long a barrel of 
each artide wfll support anj given munber of peiv 
sons. A oow always, {nrores a Taluable animal 
to a new settler^ her milk Imng conv^ible into 
many i^eeaUe vaiieties of diet. He will find 
pigs a vetj- profitable kind of stock, as they pick 
up abundant subsistence in tte woods, requiM 
little attentibCHi, and multiply very fast 

The emigrant will use the axe rather awkward^ 
ly, and suffer a good deal of fatigue, when he 
first commences chopping. However, a few 
months' practice will render him tolerably exp«t 
It is ^uite a mistake to suppose that a man never 
proves a good or successful settler, unless he has 
been accustomed firom his infancy to cut down 
trees. The Americans and Canadians doubtless 
excel all other people in the use of the axe ; but 
they do not work so steadily as Englishmen audi 
Scotchmen, and seldom have much advantage 
over them in the end. This is daily exempli^ 
fied in the new settlements of Upper Ciuiada. 

The clearing of land overgrown with timber is 
an qperation so tedious and lab(»ious, that differ* 
ent plans have been devised for abridging it, and 
for obtaining zetof from the ground before it is 
com]^eted. The easiest and most econoitaieal 
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lystem is that named Girdling. ; The land is 
first cleared of brushwood and small timber^ 
and then a ring of bark is cut fiKxn the lower 
part of every tree; and, if this is done in th^ 
autumn, the trees will be dead. and destitute c^ 
fi:diage the ensuing spring; at whidi time, the 
land is sown, without receiidng any culture 
whatever except a little hairowing. This pkm 
evidently possesses no advantage except thc^ of 
enabling the settler to supply his immediate 
wants, at the expense of comparatively little time 
and labour. The crops obtained in this way are 
of course scanty, and of inferior quality. The 
dead trees must be cut down and removed at 
last ; a^d being liable to fall during high winds, 
the lives of both labourers and cattle are en* 
dangered. 

After the trees have been felled, the most suit- 
able kinds are split into nuls for fences, and the 
zemaander, being cut into logs twelve feet long, 
ate hauled together into large piles, and burnt. 
The land cleared in this mann^ is sown with 
wheat, and harrowed two or three times, and in 
general an abundant crop rewards the toils of the 
owner. 

After the felling, dividing, and burning d* the 
timber have been accomplished, the stumps still 
remain, disfiguring the fields, and impeding the 
^ectual operation, of the plough and harrow. 



The immediate removal of the roots of the treeu 
is impracticable, and they are therefore always 
a&o wed to fall into decay, to which state they are" 
generally reduced in the space of eight omine 
y^ears. Pine stumps, however, seem scarcely sus-* 
ceptible of decomposition, as they frequently show 
no symptoms of it after half a century has elapsed. 
' Notwithstanding the quantity ' of labour ne- 
cessary in clearing a piece of land, the first crop 
seldom fails to sfford a return,' more than suffi- 
cient to repay all that has been expended. The 
clearing, fencing, sowing, harrowing, and har- 
vesting an acre of waste land will* cost about 
£5, 5s. The produce is usually about twenty- 
five bushels of wheat, which on an average are 
worth £6. After the land has been in crop, its 
cultivation becomes much less expensive. The 
cost of putting in a second crop (ploughing be- 
ing then necessary), will not exceed £2 per acre, 
while the produce will amount to perhaps thirty- 
five or forty bushels ; thus affording a clear profit 
of fix)m £4, 15s. to £6, 10s. after £l, lOs; has 
been deducted for harvesting and threshing. 

In Upper Canada grain is always put under 
cover instead of being made into stacks ; and 
therefore the farmer must build a bam, which 
at first is usually [formed of logs, in the same 
way as a dwelling-house ; however, it does not 
cost nearly so mud), no inside work being 



neeessarjr. But when he becomes wealtbiw, w4 
\g voore 9t leifuxe, be may twst a frame*banif ao 
edled becauie it 10 cxmstructed of joiner's wc^ 
and covered with boards Sucb buildings we 
commonly made fifty feet long and forty wid^ 
and cost about £M. The £urmer ought to pay 
Uttle attration to his dw^ling^boua^ until be hw 
[HKivided a safe depository for his gndn, and a 
warm shed to didter his cattle. In Upp^ Ca^ 
nada, a miserable hovel is often seen in the mids6 
of ftuitiul fiekU and fine orchards, fi^rming a sin* 
gular contrast with the handsome barn, whkb its 
own^ has wisely spent his first gains in erects 

Whra the emigrant has found himself oom^ 
fortaUy established xipon his lot, and surmount* 
ed his first di£ScuItie$, he ought to make a small 
kitchen-garden* This is a convenience which 
few Canadian farmen^ care to possess. They in 
generpd suppose that it requires a great deal of 
time and attention, but most erroneously ; for the 
soil is so productive, that all useful veg^tables 
grow without much culture. Every settler 
should likewise endeavour to raise a good stock 
<rf poultry. The first cost of them will be smsUt 
and the refiise from bis bam will be sufficient 
to support any number be may require. They 
must be put into a house every night, otherwise 
the foxes will very soon carry them all away. 
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The emigrant will sometimes require asnst- 
ance in the busineM of the &rm^ particularly if 
ho has no fkmily. Those whom he hires to 
w^rk for him will generally be contented to re^ 
ceive two^^thirds, or perhaps the whole, di their 
Vtiges in grain* This makes payment very 
tksy to ^ ^tmet^ aa the nominal value of his 
produce is usually equal to douUe the sum it 
has oost him to raise it ; but if he has neigli^ 
bours^ he will often be able to get his work doi^ 
without any direct outlay, it being customary 
for the inhabitants of a new settlement mutually 
to help each other^ by accepting labour in return 
(br labour. There is thus no outlay on either side; 
e?ery <ttie afibnUng another a d^ree of assistance 
equal to what he has received fnom him. A 
idan> perhaps^ borrows a waggon for a day from 
hb neighbour) and repays him by lending his 
oxen for an equal length of time. A new setttef 
ment h sometimes twenty or thirty miles, dis«> 
taut from a mill^ and the roads are generally 
so bad, that the person who carries grain to 
it waits till it is ground, althou^ he should 
be detained several days. When this ia the 
cbse, each individual, by turns, conveys to the 
mill the grain of three or four of his neighbourSi 
and thus the great waste of labour^ which would 
be occasioned were every one to take his own 
pixxluce there separatdy^ is avoided. From 

6 
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these simple &cis the advantage of liying in a 
settlement must be very evident 

When the farmer is able to raise a hrgst 
quantity of produce than is required for the 
support of his family, there are several ways in 
which he may dispose of the surplus. In many 
new settlements the influx of emigrants is so 
great, as to produce a demand for grain more 
than equal to the supply; In Talbot Road, the 
average price of wheat has of late years be^i 
4s. 6d. per bushel, while in most other parts of the 
country it was selling for 3s. and Ss. 6d. ; shew- 
ing evidently, that the farmer will sometimes 
find the best market at his own door. But should 
there be no demand of this kind, he may carry 
his produce to the merchants. They will give 
him in exchange, broad-doth, implements of 
husbandry, groceries, and every sort of article 
that is necessary for his family, and, perhaps, 
even money, at particular times. He will like- 
wise often have it in his power to barter wheat 
for live stock of different kinds, and can hardly 
fail to increase his means, although without a 
regular market for his surplus produce, if he gets 
initiated into the system of traffic prevalent in 
the country. 

In Upper Canada the winter is the farmer's 
idle season, the depth of the snow, and the seve- 
rity of the cold, dike putting a stop to agricul- 
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tuial operations. But still there are several 
things which require attenticm, and particularly 
the live stock, which ought to be regularly fed. 
The &rmer must, indeed, be careful in this re- 
spect, both in summer and in winter. As there 
is no grass in the woods, and as new settlers 
cannot raise fodder for their cattle immediately, 
tiiey are obliged to buy either hay or straw, or 
pumpkins, to feed them^or to cut down trees for 
them to browse upon. Oxen and young cows 
thrive well enough on the tender shoots of the 
birch, maple, &c. ; but sheep must have hay or 
turnips, and ought to be secured from the wolves 
every night. Every settler should, in the course 
c^ the winter, haul a quantity of fire-wood suffi- 
cient to supply him the whole year ; and the good- 
ness of the roads will enable him to do this with- 
out much difficulty. When the weather is bad 
he may employ his time within doors, in improv 
ing the interior of his dwelling-house, or amus- 
ing himself by the fire, which can always be 
made a warm and cheerful cne, from the [nro- 
fusion of fuel that the poorest person has con- 
tinually at command. Those who delight in field- 
sports may go into the woods in search of deer, 
which usually abound in the vicinity of new set- 
tlements. In Canada, the privilege pf shooting 
them, and all othar game, belcmgs equally to the 
lord and the peasan^;. 
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The emigrant must not expect to live very oam*- 
fortably at first. Pork, breads and what vegetables 
be may raise, will form the chief part of his diet 
ibr perhaps two years. To these articles, however, 
he may occasionally add venison, if he is a toler^ 
able sportsman. The various kinds of grain 
which farmers raise, enable them to enjoy a great 
many sorts of bread that are not known in BrL> 
tain. Buck-wheat, rye, and Indian com, make 
excell^it cakes ; and they have several ways of 
using flour, besides that of baking it into loaves. 
All the above-mentioned articles, conjoined with 
vegetables, poultry, and milk, which every settler 
can have in the course of time without much 
trouble or expense, afford sufficient materials for 
the support of an abundant and comfortable ta* 
ble. In Upper Canada, the people Live much 
better than persc^s of a similar dass in Bri* 
tain ; and to have proof of this, it is only neees« 
sary to visit almost any hut in the back woods^ 
The interior of it seldom fails to display many 
substantial comforts, such as immense loaves of 
beautiful bread, entire pigs hanging round the 
chimney, dried venison, trenchers of milk, and 
bags of Indian com. Many of the farmers in-* 
deed live in a coarse and dirty manner ; but this 
arises from their owirlgnorance, not from a want 
of those things that are* essential to comfort and 
neatness. 
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I have now detaUed, in the shortest manner, 
the sticoessive steps which emigrants of the low* 
er dass must take, in order to establish themselves 
in Upper Canada, and given a general outiine of 
the difficulties they have to contend with, and of 
the counterbalancing advantages. The hardships 
whidi poor settlers must at first encounter are 
sometimes rath^ severe and trjring to their pa^ 
fience ; but if they are active and industrious, 
they will become tolerably comfortable, and ob^ 
tain a sort of rude independence, in t^e course of 
three or four years; being then able to raise 
enough of every kind of produce for their owti 
consumption, and likewise suffidcfnt to purchase 
all the necessaries of life. But were the priviEi- 
tions which emigrants must endure, cm &$t tak- 
mg up lands, infinitely greater thioi they rea% 
are, I believe few, who. were well acquainted 
with the true state of tilings, would hesitate in 
piefarring Upper Canada to Creat Britain, inacP* 
much as most people would rather purchase ease 
and abundance at the expense of a few yeanT 
hard labour, than remdn exposed to poverty and 
its attendant miseries during their whole lives, 
as is the lot of the bulk of the British peasantry. 

All the foregoing details are founded upon ac- 
tual observation ; and the estimate I have given, 
o( the advantages which poor people derive from 
emigrating to Uppa* Canada, is deduced from a 

R 
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personal inspection of new settlem^to. My pp- 
poitiinities. of ascertaining the correctniess ,pf a}1 
the particulars I have adyaneed upon this sub- 
ject, have been equally various and satisfactory. 
I resided eight months in the most populous apd 
exttostye nieiv settlement in the Province, and 
daily witnessed the increasing prosperity of thquf* 
aajijida ^f: people, most of whom had been .forced 
Jfiwjftllidritiatiyelattd by absolute , poverty .^ J!jl^ 
0ne:wbO"ietmgrateS;to Upper Canada, with r^ 
tibonalyiewi, will be disappointed. ; The cotioilivy 
JsibecomiHg mci^; agrcfeable every day, md.Q^ 
xequires a large population to; render it , equal; 19 
fHMUt of b^uty, comfort, and copyenience», to 
iniy.part of the tarth. The ddightfiil asylum 
.Whidiit affords to thafpoor .and uxifi>rliunate of 
iiti^t^ class,; is a eircumstance that has: hitherto 
^beed Mittik known or appreciated, and one wbi<?b 
ii of particular importance at the present tim^, 
wfai^n- agficiiltuial ' and commercial embarrasjs- 
ments lutver reduced so many individuals to^a 
'State of destitution and misery. 
i. The second class of emigrants, viz. men ^ of 
small income and increasing family, will find 
Upper Canada, in many respectis, an advantage- 
ous place of; residence. When I say this, I of 
: course include :tbose persons only who do not de- 
rive their incomes from the exercise of any pro- 
fession, and who have no obvious means of im- 
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(Hoving their drcumstances. Half-pay officers, 
annuitants, &c. are in this situation. An indivi- 
dual of this class may do well in Upper Canada^ 
if he possesses a farm, and raises enough of all 
kinds of (noduee to supply his own wants. 
With £250 a^year, and fifty or sixty acres of 
Iknd, he might, by proper management, support 
a large family in comfort and abuiidance ; but he 
would not augment his income by Arming ex-- 
tensively, unless he engaged in the business, praQ- 
tically, and were assisted by his children; the 
price of labour being so high, and that of pjpr 
duoe so low, that the agriculturist cannot de- 
rive much profit from the returns made by the 
soil, if he employs hired men to work it Her 
spectable i&milies sufier a good deal of inconve- 
nience fix)m a difficulty of obtaining household 
servants, most of whom are both negligent and 
unprindpled, and conceive themselves insulted^ if 
the person who proposes to hire them makes any 
inquiry about their characters. Some will not 
engage themselves, unless they are allowed to sit 
at table with the master and mistress, of the 
house. Emigrants sometimes bring servants 
fix>m Britain ; but such seldom remain long with 
them after their arrival in Canada, their ideas 
and prospects being directed into new channel^^ 
by the system of independence and equality 
which prevails in the country. . The women are 
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soon married, and the men become landholdenu 
Some people bind their domestics by indentures^ 
to continue with them for a certain time ; but 
this plan seldom answers well, as persons so ar- 
ticled are apt to grow insolent and troublesome^ 
whenever their bondage becomes disagreeable to 
them. The chief objection which men with 
large families will have to tipper Canada is, that 
it does not afibrd them the means of educating 
their children. Schools, at which the essential 
branches are taught, exist in the most secluded 
parts of the Province ; but there is no seminary 
on a liberal scale, except at York and Kingston. 
However, the generosity which the Provindld 
government displays in the endowment of schools, 
and the encourageoient which the inhabitants 
give to respectable teachers, will soon render the 
means of education as accessible in Upper Ca- 
nada, as they are in the country parts of Great 
Britain. 

To the man of capital. Upper Canada, I am 
sorry to say, offers few inducements. The Fro* 
vince indeed requires the presence of such per- 
sons, and the circulation of their capital, more 
than any thing else ; but the benefit of a country 
will, of course, always be a secondary considera- 
tion with every one, when individual interest is 
concerned, and therefore it cannot be expected 
that persons of wealth should as yet emigrate to 
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Upper Canada. There are a good many ways of 
employing capital^ but few which will ensure 
such a speedy return, as would in general be con- 
sidered necessary. The mercantile business is 
already overdone. Merchants swarm in every 
part of the Province, and have, in a great mea- 
sure, been the means of reducing public credit to 
its present low ebb. Farming is not profitable 
for the reasons already stated, and likewise, be^ 
cause there is at present no steady market for 
agricultural produce. Those who could afford 
to wait many years for the interest of mcmey laid 
out, might speculate advantageously in lands. 
Large and excellent tracts may, at present, be 
purchased for half the sum they are really worth. 
These belong to individuals who are neither re- 
sident in the Province, nor at all connected with 
it, and who would gladly sell possessions in which 
they take no interest, and of which they do not 
know the value. Some people may suppose, that 
if such properties were in the market, the Cana- 
dians would buy them up, but they are prevent- 
ed from doing so by a want of capital The man 
who bought eight or ten thousand pounds worth 
of land, would derive no revenue firom it for per- 
haps as many years. The persons to whom he 
sold it out in small portions, at a very advanced 
rate, probably would not be able to pay any part 
of the price, until they had cleared and frequent- 



ly cropped it, and thus gained something by thdr 
labours ; but the speculator would secure himsdf 
all the time, by not granting a deed to any set- 
tler, until he had paid the amount of his pur-* 
chase. When money did begin to flow in, he 
would receive a return not only equal to the in* 
terest of the capital he had laid out, but triple or 
quadruple the amount of the capital itself. The 
man who buys lands at two or three shillings an 
acre, and sells it again at ten or fifteen, makes a 
fortunate speculation, although twenty years 
should intervene between the date of his making 
the purchase, and that of his receiving the profits 
it has produced. 



LETTER XV. 

Emigratioa a serious step— Ideas of difTereot people upon, the* 
subject^^Attractions of Upper Canada— ^Happiness of its po-' 
pulation-— State of society in the Province — FavouraUe to^ 
personal importance — '- Amusenient»r-Field-spoirtB — £qii»-, 
trian pleasures — ^Horticulture — Balls and cards — Character 
of the Canadians — Beauty of the ladies — ^Emigration recom- 
mended to a certain class of persons — A consolatory hint to 
the ambitious—Conclusion. 

The circumstances I have concisely stated in 
my last letter, may enable you to form some es- 
timate of the advantages that are to be derived 
from emigrating to Upper Canada, which is a 
step no one ought to take without reflection and 
serious consideration. A traveller, in describing 
a country, may easily communicate to the pub- 
lie a correct idea of the expense of living in il^ 
the value of property, the prospects of success 
which different kinds of settlers have, and vari- 
ous other details connected with ways and means ; 
but he will find it difficult to give his readers a 
just conception of those things that would exclu- 
sively affect the minds, tastes, and prejudices of 
people of knowledge and education. 
However, there are men who feel indifferent 
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about what part of the world they reside in, pro- 
vided they can obtain the necessaries and sub- 
stantial comforts of life easily and economically, 
and whose impressions respecting the advantages 
of emigrating to any country are altogether re- 
gulated by the price of provisions, and the rate 
of labour there. Such persons may, of course, 
obtain all the satisfiiction and information they 
ciB require, fiom the pages of a tourist 

Upper Canada, though destitute of those ad- 
vantages which high agricultural improvement 
and a dense population never fail to bestow, is 
still, in many respects, a delightful place of re- 
adeDoe ; and the inhabitants often remark, that 
those who have spent many years of their lives 
m the Province, very frequently return to it when 
opportunity offers. There is a freedom, an in- 
dependency and a joyousness, connected with 
4te ooontry, which dazzle those who have visit- 
ed it into a forgetfulness of its defects, and gild 
tilieir most frunUiar reminiscences with an exhilar* 
ating brightness. There, beggary, want, and 
Wo^ never meet the eye. No care-worn anxious 
eountenanees, or &mished forms, are to be seen 
amoiig its inhabitants. Poverty assumes a milder 
aqpeot than it, does in Europe, and the inmates 
cf the most miserable hovel are always able to 
mJdsfy the cmvings of nature, and to defend 

from the winds of heaven* The as- 
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jpect of a oauntiy and a people such as . I have, 
described^ my dear Mend, is indeed reviving and 
delightful to one, who, like me, has been oon* 
versant with the famishing and healthless pow of 
a' large dty ; who has visited those alleys where 
starving human wretchedness takes refuge^ and 
witnessed the depravity, filth, aversions^ and re- 
pimngs, which poverty gives birth to among the 
uneducated part of mankind. Thou^ Upper 
Canada maybe inferior to the old worlds in many 
respects,, she has still one superlative advantage 
over it, which is, that a man may travdl through 
her various settlements again and again, and never 
have his mind agitated, nor his feelings harassed^ 
by the voice of misery, or the murmurs of dis- 
content 

Another circumstance tends to make Euro- 
peans partial to Upper Canada. They find 
themselves c£ much more importance there than 
fbey would be at home; for the circle ci society 
is so limited, and the number of respectable people 
in the Province so smaU, that almost every perscxi 
is able to obtain some notice and attention. There 
is likewise no aristocracy, and consequently no 
man can assume a higher station in society than 
another, except upon the score of superior intellect 
or greater wealth ; the latter of which is of coune 
rather oftener recognised as a ground of 
tion than the fcmner. A person of 
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at once finds a place in the be^t company the 
Province affords ; and neither ambition, jealousy, 
nor envy, is excited among individuals, there 
being nothing greater to aspire to. This state of 
things is favourable to the existence of general 
harmony and good-will, but rathei* hostile to the 
cultivation and advancement of maitn^iis. 

The man' who resides in U^er Canada must^ 
in a great measure, depend upon himself fOr re^ 
creHitSkm and amusement, the small p6rti<m of 
sodeey which the Province affords being sb scat^ 
tered,<iiiat the people who compose it cannot 
meet together, and minister to each other's plea- 
sures, so often as would be. desirable. Howeva-, 
ihe fcxrests and waters are at aU times open to 
those who enjoy the sports of the field. Hunting; 
of courite, cannot be practised on account of the 
woods;' but there is excellent partridge, ducl^ 
and .toi^ shooting, at diflPerent s^ns of the 
year; and many of the streams abound with good 
fish cf various kinds. Those who love eques- 
trian exercised, and take delight in rearing horses, 
will be aUe to indulge in these amusements at 
comparatively little expentse. It costs very little 
toke^a hdnsie in Ujpper Canada; and one may 
ride, work, or drive him i^ a gig, without hav- 
ing a tax-gatherer at his elbow twice a year, 
Bi is the case in Britain. The- climate and 
soil of the western parts of the Province are well 
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adapted for the culture of flowers and fine fruits ; 
arid he who loves gardeiiing may sp^id his kisuie 
hours, m a way very agreeaUe to himself, and 
useful to the public ; for the Canadians have as yet 
paid very little attention to any of the branches 
of horticultural sdience. 

During winter, the amusements I have just 
mentioned cannot be resorted to; but then tliey 
are less necessary, as the state of the roads per- 
mits a free communication between all parts of 
the country, and as a sodal intercourse takes 
place ambng its inhabitants. When the snow is 
on the ground, a great deal of visiting goes on, 
and balls^ pic-nics, and card parties, very frequenti- 
ly occur. The Canadians, in general, partake 
largely of the sanguine temperament, as they are 
lively, inclined to hospitality, and extremely fond 
of pleasure. The climate they live under is in- 
deed well adapted to excite constitutional gayety^ 
the atmosphere of Upper Canada not- being 
overcast by those depressing arid dreaiy mists 
that often prevail for days together in Great 
Britain. Some of the Canadian ladies am ex- 
tremely pretty ; but their chief attractions lie in 
the naivete of their manners, and in their beauti- 
fully dark and sparkling eyes. They lose their 
teeth and good looks eight or ten years sooner 
than the females of Europe ; but I am unable to 
account for this early constitutional failure. 
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To condude, I would say, that the man who 
18 fond of a country life, who loves to be exempt 
from the restrictions imposed by fashion and 
ceremony, and whose wishes seldom stray be- 
yond the limits of his home and domestic cirde^ 
might live very comfortably and very happily in 
Upper Canada ; and when I say this, I also in^ 
dude people of educaticm and small independent 
income who, whatever be their indinations, can- 
not possibly afford to indulge in the luxuries and 
pleasures of a town life. To such, the Province 
cannot fail to be an agreeable place of residence. 
For, since persons of small fortune cannot par- 
take of the recreations, or mingle in the society 
which a large dty affords, they will lose nothing 
by removing to Upper Canada, and their in- 
comes will be much augmented by such a change 
of residence. There, they will not find them- 
selves thrown in the shade by the false preten- 
ttons of persons of superior rank, nor see the 
avenues to distinction dosed, and their ambitious 
efforts defeated, by the influence of a presuming 
aristocracy. I strongly suspect that all persons 
of taste, feeling, and judgment, mentally ac- 
knowledge the justness of the principle contain- 
ed in those words which Milton has put in the 
mouth of the fallen arch-angel, 

'^ Better to reign in hell than serre in heaven ;" 

and, consequently, one thing that must render 
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Upper Canada an agreeable place of residence to 
people of a certain class and of certain ideas is, 
that no person there can, upon any just ground, 
** lord it over** another, or claim precedence upon 
the plea of rank or extrinsic dignity. 

But, my dear friend, I must now conclude my 
lucubrations ; for the interest I take in the beau- 
tiful country I have been describing has seduced 
me into a prolixity which, I fear, wiU be pardon- 
ed by those only who have visited it, and felt its 
fascinations. No man of any sensibility could 
view Canada with indifference, or leave it with- 
out a sensation approaching to regret. And 
to his farewell, he would join a fervent wish, that 
the progress of its prosperity might never be re- 
tarded, nor its tranquillity disturbed, by the de- 
vastating effects of hostile invasion. 
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LETTER XVL 



Lewkton^—Halared between llie Canadians and Americans— >De- 
partiB*e feom Lewi8ton«-*State of the fonuers near it— Con* 
Tersalion at a tavern— Cambria po6t*office— -Driver's account ^ 
of himself— Story of the methodist priest— -iS^aii^ fnAd of the 
Americans exemplified— An American breakfast — Rochester 
—Genesee Falls — Clyde Bridge— Grand Canal— Beauties of 
Canandaguiar—GieneTa— Reflections — ^Waterloo village — An 
American hotels— Cayuga Bridge — ^Arrival at Auburn— 7Vi6/e 
£hiole there-specimens of new phraseology — ^Village describ- 
ed — States prison — Divine service there — ^Criminals-— Thdr 
behaviour — Shopkeeper at Weed's port — Canal track-boat— 
Conversation with the captain — ^Town of Utica-— Cotton ma« 
nufactory near it-^An American stage-coach — Scenery on the 
Mohawk — ^A female traveller — ^Albany— State legislature, 
and De Witt Clinton — North River steam-boat — Regulations 
on board— ^Dinner — High lands of the Hudson — ^A disap- 
pointments-Arrival at New York. 

In the middle of June, 1820, 1 bade adieu to the 

beautiful and happy shores of Upper Canada, 

s 
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and was conveyed across the Niagara river to 
Lewiston. A mail-coach leaves this place for 
Rochester three times a week ; but the proprietors 
having made some alteration in their usual ar- 
rangements, I was detained a day and a half ; and 
the village and its environs consequently em- 
ployed a ^eater share of my time and attention 
than then: beauty or importance demanded, or I 
would otherwise have been willing to bestow 
upon them. 

Lewiston occupies a large flat upon the bank 
of the Niagara river, and consists, like most other 
American villages, of a single street, which is 
about one mile in length. The houses are mean, 
and the people poor ; for the neighbouring coun- 
try being thinly inhabited, the place derives Ut- 
ile advantage from trade. At the conclusion of 
the last American war, the legislature of New 
York State, desirous that there should be a town 
of importance here, and that the frontier near it 
should become populous, promised, as an induce- 
ment to the purchase and cultivation of latids, 
that they would grant a lot of one acre, within 
the limits erf the projected city, to every indivi- 
dual, when he had cleared a certain quantity of 
ground upon the Niagara river, and paid the 
price of it to government. But the offer of this 
douceur does not appear to have had the antici- 
pated effect, as the greater part of the frontier 
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in the vicinity of Lewiston remains unbought 
and uncultivated. 

Although the Americans and Cana^ans upon 
tiie Niagara frontier, are not a quarta: of a mile 
distant froni each other, the difference that ex- 
ists between them, in point of character and ideas, 
is as perceptible as the line of demarcation which 
divides the two countries. 

1 enteted America with prepossessions some, 
what unfavourable. Having resided in Canada 
for a considerable time, I had usually heard the 
people of the United States mentioned with dis- 
like and reprobation. Though I did not imbibe 
all the prejudices of the Canadians, I supposed 
they had a more justifiable foundation than that 
of mere personal animosity, which has arisen 
between the two nations m consequence of poll- 
tical and commercial circumstances. 

During the rebellion, many loyalists abandon, 
ed the United States, and retired to Canada^ 
where they received lands, as a reward for their 
adherence to the British government. The aver- 
sion, with which they regarded the revolutionists, 
never decayed, and was, of course, communicated 
to their descendants, who now form a consider- 
able part of the population of Upper Canada — 
The Americans returned their hostility witii 
vehemence ; and the two nations became so com- 
pletely estranged from each other, that the long 
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peace which followed the rebellion had little ef- 
fect in restoring harmony between them. How- 
ever, the invasion of Canada in 1812 removed all 
chance of reconciliation, and made both parties 
more personal, and mtffe inveterate, in their dis- 
like. And, as the social and moral condition of 
the two countries is growing more dissimilar 
every day, the aversion, with which their inha- 
bitants regard each other, is not likely to dimi- 
nish. 

I departed from Lewiston before sun-rise, in 
a small waggon drawn by one horse. The driver, 
who was one of the stage proprietors, informed 
me, that, as the mail-coach did not arrive the 
preceding night, as had been expected, he found 
it necessary to carry me forward in a humbler 
style ; but observed, by way of consolation, that 
we would go like a lark. Indeed, at first we 
went almost as swiftly as a lark, though rather 
less smoothly. 

After a few miles hard driving, we came up to 
a man on foot, carrying a large saw over his 
shoulder ; and my attendant immediately request- 
ed him to ride witli us, at the same time offering 
a seat on his knee, as the bench in the waggwi 
was too short to admit three persons. When 
all was adjusted, we pursued our journey, and 
my fellow-travellers entered into conversation 
about the value of the farms along the road, and 
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tlifi cin^uroatenei^ (tf their ^^^ There was 

scatsedy a tract of land in «^t whpbdi ithey did 
not isKiticise^ and pronounce to be under BK>Efc- 
gtge. To thes^ cktailid, they adided sketches of 
the characters of the yarious indi^uals whose 
affiurs they conunented^upoK^ mA eviinnied up the 
idbiole with a^ccousKts of jbhe methods such per* 
$0D3 had occai^onAUy employed^ to defraud theur 
GTOcGbtors, and evade public jufitice. Thus, in 
the course of an hour, I had many opp<»i;unities 
of hearing the loecd scandals of Urn new countvy 
into whkdi I.h^ j^iteDed^ 

The ckeumstan^ I kamed fcom iJsie oonrer- 
aation of these men, niiose itreraeily I had no 
reason to dcHibt, nstonidfedl me a good deal, it 
appeared tiutt se^en or eight fannlers in a 
dosen mnam maolbwi^t; tboughthe aspect of their 
lands, and an estimate of the advantages they 
had enjoyed in the course of their agricultural 
labours, rendered Ae tubing, at first view, almost 
iiicrodible. But I «oon djaeovered that their 
embarrassments had not been brought about by 
Sen^ ioa^aas ageeting the ptos^^y of the 
country, but were the consequences of their own 
hmppadenoe, idleness, and extravaganoe. In the 
northern parts of the Umted States all trade is 
carried on by means of barto*, the farmers pay- 
ing theima^ehant^mrith grain, or produce of some 
kind. It is evident that, when this is the ease^ 
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a man may be entirely deceived with regard to hig 
means of liquidating the demands against him. 
When he engages in any new extravagance, he 
resolves to bring an additicmal quantity of land 
under cultivation, and also flatters himsdf with 
the prospect of high prices and great crops. But, 
on the arrival of spring, he finds that he is un- 
able to clear and sow more ground than usual ; 
and, perhaps, an un&vourable autumn, and de« 
pressed state of the market, afterwards increase 
his embarrassments. Thus he sinks into a state of 
insolvency, and is forced to mcntgage his farm to 
save himself from suit and imprisonment. 

About six m the morning we drove up to a 
small house, whidi appeared to be a sort of 
tavern. The landlord was at the door ready, to 
receive us, and the following ccHiversation. took 
place: 

Landlord. Good morning, gentlemen. 

Driver. Good morning, mister. 

L. Very warm, but pretty considerable <^ air 
stirring. 

Z>. I guess so. Can we get any thing to 
drink? 

L. Well, I suppose you can. What liquor 
would you please to have ? 

D. Brandy, I guess. 
* L. We've got nothing in the house but wbis^ 
ky, sir. 
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D. Let us have some theiif-^-by God FU treat ; 
but Where's Bill ? 

L. Cleared out, I guess. 

D. What an almighty shame! and where's 
his family ? 

L. Cleared out too, mister. 

jD. 'Tarnation! well, I vow one feels pretty 
damned cheap, when a fellow clears out without 
paying scores. 

L. By the life he does-— but here's success to 
Bill (drinking), though he owes me for a pair of 
shoes. 

JD. Bill owes me eight dollars and fifty-seven 
cents and a half. 

L. Cash? 

D. Ho, good morning to you ! no, no. Til be 
satisfied with three hundred rails and some 
leather {a pause). Bill knows what he's about ; 
did he clear out slide ? 

L. Yes, mister, right off; but I guess he's 
still in the bush, and I swear I could find him if 
I had a mmd. 

D. Bill will steer southward. 

L. I guess he will — ^howsomever, here's suc- 
cess to Bill, and damn the shoes. 

We now continued our journey, and, while 
passing through a loug piece of woods, my com- 
panion began to blow his horn ; for we were ap- 
proaching Cambria post-office, and Ins object 
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■was, to warn them to have the mail ready for 
him. We soon approached this post-town, and 
found that it cont^ned a small house, and a great 
many musquetoes. When we stopped, the post- 
master made his appearance ; but, instead of ask- 
ing for the mail-bag, quietly re-entered the house, 
and soon returned with a glass of spirits in his 
hand, which he presented to my companion. Hav- 
ing then inquired who I was, and why we tra- 
velled in a waggon instead of the stage, he took 
the maO-bag, and, after opening sundry padlocks, 
shook it violently over the dusty road, till one 
three-cornered letter dropt out, the address of 
which we left him attempting in vain to de- 
cipher. 

About nine o'clock, we stopped at my compa- 
nion's house, and I was immediately provided 
with breakfast. The house was large and well- 
built, and stood in the midst of shrubbery, 
having upwards of eighty acres of cultivated 
land behind it, part of which afforded pasture 
to a flock of beautiful sheep. Eighteen or twenty 
fine cattle lay indolently round a barn full of 
fodder, and dozens of pigs and poultry occupied 
a yard in front of the house. After we had got 
into the waggon again, my host gave an account 
of himself Any American will willingly grati- 
fy a stranger in this way ; and if the truth is un- 
favourable to him, he will invent falsehoods, ra- 
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tber tbsfi ikcA (lajr tile -isg^tisi 1%lft tnttti iri^ 
£)rmediiie, tlmt he had be^ifti 1% witib nothing, 
but now p96se»Bed the htm ahready de8erH)e<c^ 
and eight thousand ddHars, besides wbft was 
owing him. ^' AithdUgh I drive the mail,^ said 
he^ *^I guess rm &ot obliged to, for I hafve a 
4ann where I can take my ease, BXidHgger dfbettt 
tedependent of any one. Some of you £ngiish» 
I laiow, would feel pretty damned small when 
driTiDg a stage ; but in America we hte ^ 
equal, when our employments are honest ones^^ 
ttnd t^hy not? fiw we cannot choose wir station, 
hmirmm&ver mudh wemay try tok Aye, man 
i{>pOints, and God disappoints. Had things 
turned out different, I might have been president 
of Hie States, and Jem Monroe coadh^driver." 
I assented to the justness of his remarks ; and 
eould not help thinking, that such opmions^nnst 
be a great source of ^happiness tol^e lower classes 
of the American people. Among them, wbeh a 
man rises in the>world,' he dieither'abandons Iris 
usual habits^ itiannen3,v and companions, iior ^Is 
afhdd lest his behareiour should be^n^ the ralik 
of life in which heibrmerfy was. He^'does nM; 
torment himself with forming plans for the supu 
port of hisnewly^equired^mportance, nor finds 
itneeessary to intrigue fw admission 'iiitdK^ir^es 
immediately above him; but is satisfied if his 



wealth gains him a httle additional consequence 
ill the bar-room, and increases his influence at 
township meetings or county elections. 

It now became excessively hot, the dust flew 
ill suffocating clouds, and myriads of musquetoes 
attacked us with unrelenting fury. We had just 
entered upon a very long cross-way, and the 
horse could not go heyond a walk for upwards 
of an hour. This cross-way, which deserves the 
attention of the traveller on account of its strength 
and uniformity, extends three miles, and was con- 
structed during the last American war, for the 
purpose of improving the communication be- 
tween the frontier and interior of the country, at 
the expense of four thousand dollars. 

About noon we stopped at a house to give our 
horse some water. As we ahghted, our driver 
told me that I would see some methodists, and 
said he intended " quizzing the damned crea- 
tures." Presently two women made their ap- 
pearance, and one of them inquired anxiously 
about her husband, who had gone to Lewiston 
some days before to preach the gospel. The 
driver informed her in return, that a person, an- 
swering the description she gave, had slept at 
his house a few nights ago, and seemed very se- 
rious, frequently telling them that he would not 
be permitted to work much longer in the vine- 
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yard. Early next morning he departed/ and 
they soon after heard^ that he had been drowiied 
in crossing the Niagara river. 

All this was delivered with the utmost gravi- 
ty ; but the narrator did not meet with the im- 
plicit credit he expected ; for the mistress of the 
house immediately came into the adjoining 
apartment, where I had remained and heard afl 
that was passing, and questioned me in the fol- 
lowing formidable manner : ** Well now, 'squire, 
ha'n't you heard nothing of no methodist priest 
never being drowned at the ferry over agen 
Lewiston ?" I said I had not ** Ha'n't you ?" re- 
iterated she, putting her hands upon her sides. 
** Indeed I have not"—** There now," cried she, 
after a pause, ** I guess as how I sees how it is, that 
that there man, who's never no gentleman, has 
been trying to work me, by telling me on things 
that ha'n't never had no existence." After some 
time, the driver retracted all that he had said, and 
dispelled the anxiety of the two ladies, who were 
so polite as to treat him to a glass of bitters y not- 
withstanding the panic he had maliciously occa- 
sioned. When we had proceeded on our jour- 
ney again, he said, " Why, 'squire, I guess you 
don't seem to laugh at the fun I set a-going." I 
told him th^e was no fun in noiaking people mi- 
serable. ** Hoity toity," cried he, " they are 
methodists you know — I wouldn't have given 
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iiiem to vnderstend that I lied at all^ hadn't tiite 
priest's wi£e told me, that her husband always 
declared that I shoved mjradf a gentleiBaii in 
the waj I treated him, whenever he stopped at 
my house. Now, sir; when a man calls me a 
gentkman, I always wish to use him like ooe^ 
and so 3pk)u see as how I let the pig out of th6 

After driving about ten miles, we stepped at 
a flwall village, and waited until the stage-ooaeh 
arrived &om Rochester. The two drivers then 
agreed, that it should return with me to that 
place, and that the passengers it had contained 
^KMdd he carried on to Lewiston in the waggon. 
This arrangement being made, three people, with 
their baggage^ were crammed into the latter 
vehide, exposed to a burning noon-dajr sun and 
douds of dust They submitted without a mur^ 
mnr; and this incident exemplified that pas- 
siveness whifh characterizes the Amerioaofi, when 
things of small moment occur. They bear the 
petty miseties and disagreeable amdents «f hu« 
man Ufe'with a moat philosopMcal moigfimd^ 
and scorn to betray any semdMlrty to trifles^ that 
dightly iiffect tibeir paraonal comfort 

I nom took my seat in the stage, andtrayj^lled 
till late tm the afternoon. Next momiiig iwe 
afcarted at four o'dodk, and after a drive of jeig^.- 
teen joQiles, reached a pretty little ^village edJkd 
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Farming. Here I stopped t4 tveakiask; but, an 
tiiis meal was ntiier long in maldng ite af)|ic»rf 
anee^ and as I betrayed dtome symptoosM d^ ii» 
patience, my hostess seirt me out to tbe badk-^ 
yard to look at her {»gs, tdMmg ttte that ^€xj 
Hbm^ would be ready before I returned tar the 
housa She was as good as her word ; fer I had 
made but few observatLons on the inmaitf s o£ th^ 
stye, when she called me in. The table affovdedl 
the most wonderful variety I evet hdd h^se; 
me, when breakfasting done. There were ham^. 
veal, fish, eggs, toast, cucumbers, dieese^ pre^ 
served appdes, gingerbread, short'eake,^ salads 
and coffee , and also several other snu^ dishes^ 
of which I neither knew the nature^ nor did I 
venture to attack them. 

About mid-day I arrived at the village of Ro» 
Chester, which is eighty-five miles distant fi:Ma 
Lewiston, and lies upon the bank of the G^i* 
nesee river. It contains about three thousand 
inhalntants, and has the neatest appeartaee vsk- 
aginable, almost all the houses being regukurly 
built and painted white The streets, which aire 
spacious, present a successicm of well*fin*nidaed 
shops, and the bustle which continually pervades 
them, gives the whole place an air of activity 
and commerce. This town was begun to be bwit 
only about five years ago, and its present lAagni- 
tude and importance appear astoniidiing even to 
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the people of the United States, among whom 
villages increase more rapidlj than in any oti^^ 
part of the world. Rochester owes its prosperity 
chiefly to the fine wiater power which it com- 
mands. Besides the Gennesee river, there are 
many smaller streams in the immediate vicinity 
of the town, that are admirably adapted for 
driving machinery. Grist-mills, £»w-mill&^ card- 
ing-machines and manufactories, &c. are alwayis 
in operation here ; and I was shewn a very in- 
genious and newly-invented apparatus for making 
nails, together with various other pieces of curiousr 
mechanism, which I had neither time nor inclinaF. 
tion to inspect minutely. 

In the afternoon I took a ramble through the 
village, and visited the Great Falls of the Gen- 
nesee river, which are close by it * Their pitch 
is eighty feet ; yet, the quantity of water thrown 
over them being small, the effect is not very 
grand or imposing, particularly to one who has 
viewed the Niagara cataracts a few days before. 
They are unfortunately surrounded with ma- 
chinery ; for the rattling of mills, and the smoke 
of iron founderies, of course, neither harmonize 
well with the wildness of uncultivated nature, 
ncn- give any additional interest to a scene where 
they are so manifestly out of place. 

I next strolled about two miles out of town, 
that I might survey Clyde Bridge, or rather the 
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iruins of it ; for half of this magnificent structure 
feU several weeks before I arrived at Rochester. 
The bridge, whidi was built of wood, and ocn^ 
sisted of a single arch, was thrown across the 
Gennesee river, for the purpose of opening a 
nearer route between Canandaguia and Lewiston. 
The road I took led me to the edge of the 
clifis that confine the Gennesee river. This 
stream roared ninety feet beneath me ; : and a 
half arch stretched far above my head, as it were 
** suspended in mid air ;" while on the opposite 
cliff's, heaps of planks, shattered beams, and massy 
supporters, lay in horrible confusion, being' the 
remains of that part of the structure which had 
fallen. Nothing can exceed the exquisite beauty, 
the elegit proportions, and the aerial magnifi- 
cence, of that half of the bridge which is still entu^. 
Its complicated architecture, the colossal span of 
its arch, its appalling height above the sui^k^ of 
the water, and the noble scenery around, fill the 
mind with astonishment. A little way up the 
river, the Lesser Gennesee Falls rush o\et broken 
rocks ; while the woods, which bound the prospect 
on all sides, and darkly overshadow the hoary 
cliffs, communicate a wildness to the scene, that 
makes the imaginative spectator almost believe 
that the bridge above him has been raised by the 
spells of a ma^dan, rather than by the hands of 
man. 
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Clyde Bridge, when entire, fbrmed a pieee (tf 
ardiitecture wludi was altogether unrivalled hy 
any tlnng of a similar kind in Europe or Ame^ 
ika. The span of the arch waa 852 feet, and 
&e height of its summit alK)ve the surface of the 
riyer 196 feet The bridge itself waa 718 long 
and 80 wide ; and though the whole structure 
contained moee than 130,09a £eet of timhar, it 
was completed by twenty wcndku^n in the space, 
of nine mcHitha. 

Nextmcnningl pcoeeeded to the Tillage of Pitts- 
ford, and, while they were preparing breakfast.foc 
me, walked to the Grand Canidl, which passea wiibf* 
in a quarter of a mile of the place. HerelfounA 
about a dozen labourers actively employed im 
diggmg and embanking. The country beii^ 
level, and the soil easily worked, they made 
rapid pn^resa in the excavation i the parts of 
it that were completed measured fotty feet widest 
and four feet in depth. The wwkmen told me» 
that they were boarded by the cocktractoi^ and le;* 
ceived only half a dollar a day ; a W£^ whicl^ 
shews how much the price of labour has dedined 
in the populous pacts of the United State& Tbe^ 
commissioners for the Grand Canal divided the 
line into sections cf one mUe each ; these. w^:e 
publidy contracted foi;, and the peyson, who: 
made the lowest taaider, had, of ooufse^ the pccw 
ference. Many of the first contractors realised. 
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a great deal of money by the business ; but there 
18 now so much competition in the purchase of 
the sections, that the persons desirous of obtain- 
ing them are obliged to offer at the lowest rates 
possible. 

About 12 o'clock we reached the village of 
Canandaguia, which is 29 miles from Bochester, 
and it is indeed difficult for description to do 
justice to its surpassing beauty and fascinating 
elegance. Canandaguia is about a mile long, 
and consists of one street, both sides of which are 
ornamented with a row of lovely poplar trees ; 
behind these are the houses, placed at a little 
distance from each other, and generally having 
shrubbery and flower-plots before them. One 
usually connects the idea of poverty and mean- 
ness with that of a village ; but Canandaguia pre- 
sents an appearance very different from any thing 
of the kind, the worst habitations in it being 
extremely neat and dean, and the best highly 
elegant and tasteful. There is a beautiful church 
at one end of the street ; and a handsome meet- 
ing-house, jail, county-room, academy, and hotel, 
adorn the other parts of the village, although its 
population does not exceed 1800 souls. It is 
situated upon a cultivated slope, at the bottom 
of which lies a lake, several miles in circumfer- 
ence, and encircled with pretty cottages and rich 
forests. 

T 
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Fifteen miles beyond Canandaguia is Greneva, 
a village nearly as captivating in it^ aspect as the 
former. It too has a lake^ I suppose as beautiful 
as its celebrated namesake in Europe, which 
Rousseau has immortalized. In passing through 
the United States, the traveller is particularly 
struck with the elegance and magnitude of the 
villages ; and often feels inclined to ask where 
the labouring classes reside, as not a vestige of 
the meanness and penury, that generally charac* 
terize their inhabitants, is to be discovered, ChiQ 
would almost suppose Canandaguia and Geneva 
to have been built as places of summer resort^ for 
persons of fortune and fashion ; since so much 
taste, elegance, comfort, and neatness, are di^ 
played in the design, appearance, and arrai^e* 
ment of the houses which compose than. 

After we had passed through Geneva, I could 
not help looking back upon it with a tender re- 
gret The lake, which stretched itself beneath 
the village in stillness and purity, had never i*. 
fleeted any but scenes of peace. The forests 
that waved around, had never been invaded by 
any visitors more rude than the husbandman cur 
wood-cutter ; and the fields, then glowing with 
the richness of harvest, were annually permitted 
to ripen tbdur crops, and to distribute plenty 
among a happy people. The village had, as 
yet, known but one generation of inhabitants ; 
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and nothing tbat oompoded the prospeefc had 
hitherto been witness to the oppressions, miseries, 
and iniquities of mahkind, as is the case with al^ 
most every stone and bit bf ground in Europe* 
All things were young, vigorous, bright, and 
hopeful. But how long was this delightful 
state of things to last ? Would not revoluttomr 
of different kinds speedily disturb the calm that 
prevailed ? Was it hot to be feared that the 
troublous scenes of the old world would ulti- 
mately be reacted in the new, and make its peo- 
ple look back, with painful regret, to the outset 
of their history ? 

We next stopped at the village of Waterloo, 
eight miles beyond Geneva. It happened to be 
court»day here, and the plac6 was so crowded 
with judges, lawyers, and farmers, that it had a 
very gay and animated appearance.^ The hotel 
at which I alighted particularly drew my atten^ 
tion, as it was three stories high, and built of 
brick. As I proposed to dine before we set out 
again, I communicated my intentioti to the 
landlord, who ushered me into the bsiivrooi&i 
which was very large and commodious, «id full 
of Ycmkey loungers. There were fifteen or six- 
teen chairs in the apartment, but I could no<; 
procure one for my own accommodation, al* 
though five or six persons only were seated>«^ 
But each of these individuals occupied three or 
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four chairs. He sat upon one, laid his legs up* 
on another, whirled round a third, and, perhaps, 
chewed the paint from the back of a fourth.^ — 
However, those who had segars in their teeth, 
contented themselves with collecting the smoke 
in their mouths, and blowing it out in volumes* 
when any one passed. None of them offered to 
resign me a chair; but I suppose the clouds of 
tobacco vapour, which filled the room, prevented 
them from observing that I wanted one. 

Fortunately, the landlord soon announced that 
dinner was ready, and shewed me into an ele- 
gant room, fifty-six feet long. 

Four miles beyond Waterloo is Cayuga Lake, 
which we crossed by means of a wooden bridge, 
one mile and a furlong in length. The support- 
ers of the bridge riest upon the bottom of the 
lake all the way through, the average depth 
of water being six feet. The bridge is wide 
enough to admit a carriage, and likewise foot- 
passengers ; and the whole structure is so strong 
and well knit together, that, notwithstanding its 
vast extent, scarcely any tremour is perceptible 
when a heavy-loaded waggon passes over it.— 
When viewed from one extremity, it appears 
gradually and beautifully to converge into a 
narrow point at the other, and, at last, eludes the 
eye in the minuteness of its termination. 

About six in the evening we arrived at the 
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village of Auburn, and I abandoned the stage 
there, uitending to go to Utica by way of the 
Grand Canal. Having seen my portmanteau dis- 
posed of, I entered the tavern, and desired that 
water might be sent into a room. " Water T 
exclaimed the landlord, " why, here's water and 
towels enough in the bar — I guess all the gen- 
tlemen washes there.** I surveyed the bar from 
curiosity, and found things in such a stat?, that 
I would rather have worn the coat of dust I had 
received while in the stage, than attempted .ab- 
lution in it. However, after some parley and he- 
sitation, my apparently unheard-of request was 
granted, and soon afterwards they rung a bell to 
announce that tea was ready. I immediately 
obeyed the summons ; and, on entering the pub- 
lic room, found eighteen or twenty people al- 
ready seated at a table, which was abundantly 
furnished with beef-steaks, ham, fowls, preserved 
fruit, cake, cheese, &;c. The hostess, who was 
rather pretty, stood at one end of the table, and 
poured out tea, gracefully enough, to those who 
called for it, and occasionally joiiled in the con- 
versation, with ihe same ease as if she had been 
one of the guests. Most of the people were re- 
spectable enough in appearance, but very plain 
in their manners. A good deal of detached un- 
connected conversation passed among them ; but 
some of it was in such extraordinary language. 
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diat I found no difficulty in remembering the 
expressions verbatim, until tea was over, when 
I wrote them down, and shall now give the 
reader the following spedmens : 

^ Take some beef, 'squire. — ^No, I guess not> I 
don't feel much like eating to-night — ^'Squire, is 
your dp out ? — It will be so right o£P, ma'am. — 
My tea is too strong. — ^I conclude you're ner- 
vous, sir. — ^I vow, ma'am, I can't sleep when I 
take much tea.— Indeed I like tea, it makes me 
feel good.^^-! agree with you, I never feel so 
spry as when I've got a good raft of tea aboard 
of me.-*-I calculate upon there bdng some elec- 
tridty in tea, it makes one feel so smart — ^An't 
you from Canada lately, mister ? how are poli- 
tics there ? — ^Nothing stirring in that way, sir. 
—I condude to go there very soon, and hope to 
see you ; and if I can rip out your quarters, I'll 
^ve you a damned blow up. — Well now, I shall 
feel pretty considerably tickled to see you. — - 
You didn't stay long at Canandaguia ? — ^No, I 
dined at full jump, and went right off in the 
stage, which carried me slick to this place. — ^I 
fear that little shaver (child) is troubling on you, 
sir. — ^Not at all, ma'am, pretty considerable of a 
boy, I guess. — ^Yes, sir, only three years old, and 
knows his letters. — ^He was in the abbs and ebbs 
last week.— He must be awfuUy smart ! ! !" 

In the morning I strolled through the town q£ 
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Auburn, and found it even more extendve and 
respectable than I had anticipated. It contains 
spacious streets, excellent houses, plenty of shops, 
and about 3000 inhabitants ; and, moreover, ap- 
pears to be a place, of considerable trade. Th^re 
are two churches in it, one of which is extreme- 
ly pretty in its architecture ; and I cannot but 
dlude to the attention which the Americans 
invariably bestow upon buildings for religious 
worship. No place in the State of New York^ 
that has any pretensions to the name of a village, 
is destitute of a respectable church and regu- 
larly ordained clergyman. This drcumstance is 
highly creditable to the Americans, and ought 
to refute the notion so commonly entertained, 
that they are not a religious people ; for it is not 
very probable, that individuals would furnish 
means for the erection of churches, if they had 
no object in view but national policy, or the en- 
joyment of human applause. Aubmn is parti- 
eulaily interesting to the traveller, from its being 
the site of the second penitentiary erected in 
the State of New •York. This building is ex- 
tensive, strong, and of a gloomy appearance, 
being composed of dark-coloured stone, and sur- 
rounded with a very high and thick wall The 
town also contains a oourt-house, bank, printing- 
office, extensive book-store, &c. and even a soda- 
water shop. This last appendage of luxury is to 
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be found in most American villages; which. I 
believe, in general comprise a greater number of 
comforts and conveniences within their limits^ 
than places of double their magnitude and popu- 
lation in Great Britain. 

Next day being Sunday, I went to the State's 
prison, that I might hear divine service perform- 
ed before the criminals. The public are freely 
admitted on these occasions, and when I reached 
the gate in the wall that surrounds the building, I 
found eighty or ninety people waiting for entrance. 
I was a good deal astonished at this circumstance, 
as it was impossible to suppose them all strangers ; 
and I thought it argued a degree of depravity in 
the inhabitants of Auburn, to make a practice of 
idly viewing the children of guilt, and the out- 
casts of society. In a little time, the female part 
of the crowd was admitted, and soon after the 
males. We ascended many flights of stairs, and 
traversed several dreary passages, along which 
soldiers were posted with fixed bayonets, before 
we reached the place of public worship, which 
lies next the roof of the building. I had scarcely 
seated myself, when the clanking of fetters struck 
my ear, and, as the criminals soon began to en- 
ter the apartment, I was wholly occupied, for 
some time, in scanning their countenances as they 
passed. They were all dressed in the same garb, 
and looked as if they lived well, and met with 
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gentle^ treatment. Their number amounted to 
about two hundred, and I observed eighteen or 
twenty blacks among them. When they had 
seated themselves on the benches assigned them, 
the clergyman gave out a psalm, which was sung 
in the worst style possible, and then proceeded 
with the service in the usual manner. It wasi 
mdeed shocking to hear their fetters dank, dur- 
ing the singing of hymns, and in the midst of 
prayers. The sermon was an indifferent one . 
but I must confess I paid-but little attention to 
it, being chiefly employed in examining the faces 
of the criminals, and endeavouring, by physiog- 
nomical means, to ascertain who were the most 
hardened and depraved among them. A majo- 
rity of the countenances had a stupid expression; 
but a few bore the marks of strong passions and 
mental atrocity; and, I believe, a detailed in- 
spection might have enabled me to discover in 
the features of all, an index to their respective 
characters. I should have been glad to have put 
to the test the systems of Spurzheim and Lavater, 
by applying their principles to the subjects then 
before me. It is in jails, penitentiaries, and mad^ 
houses alone, that physiognomy can be studied 
with advantage and effect. The common multi- 
tude pass so quietly through their term of exist- 
ence, and are so seldom the victims of strong and 
c(mstaht passions, that their countenances, par- 
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taking of the character of their lives, afford com- 
paratively little scope for the observations of the 
physiognomist. 

Among the criminals were three females. 
One was an Indian woman, who had murdered 
h^ husband under circumstances of indescribable 
barbarity. The other two were confined for 
stealing. They sat at a little distance from the 
men, who apparently paid very little attention to 
the words of the dergyman ; indeed, what could 
be expected from a dohgregation consisting al^ 
most entirely of housebreakers, highway-rob- 
bers, murderers, incendiaries, swindlers, and per- 
jured persons? 

Next morning, there was a laige party at my 
hostess's breakfast table, in consequence of its be- 
ing court-day. Judges, lawyers, clients, pur- 
suers, and defendants, all assodated together 
good-humouredly, and without ceremony, and 
seemed to vie with each other in the use of the 
knife and fork. The judges had no usdess 
pride. They assumed none of the airs of the 
bench while at table, as they and the lawyers 
treated each other with equal degrees of respect 
I must confess, however, that I could not ap- 
prove of their manners, which were slovenly and 
downish, and unlike those of people of education, 
or knowledge of the world. 

After breakfast, my host drove me in his 
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waggon to a place called Weed's Port, upon 
the bank <^ the Grand Canal, eight miles from 
Auburn; and here he left me to wait till the 
track-boat made its appearance. I walked for 
some time along the canal ; but at last becoming 
tired, I went into a small shop on the way-side, 
which contained a few dozen candlesticks, seve* 
ral snuff-boxes, and some pieces of ribbon, &a 
The owner stood behind the counter, and I 
merely bid him good morning, and seated my- 
self; for the Americans fl^e a very slight opi- 
nion of a man who uses any ceremony towards 
them. Aflter some time, he took down a bottle 
and dusty glass, and asked me if I would drink 
$ome bitters, but this I declined. " Well now,** 
said he, " I swear you're from the old country,, 
^squire." I told him that I was. ^^ I guessed as 
much," returned he, and having given me a very 
significant look, he cautiously put the cork in the 
bottle, and returned it to its place. There was a 
kmg pause. ^^ Belike, 'squire," said he again, 
" as you a'nt in drinking trim, you may have a 
mind to read a bit. Here's my brother's Trea- 
tise on the Trinity." He accordingly presented 
pie with a small volume, which I read until the 
canal-boat came up. 

On going aboard the boat, I found its accom- 
modations of a much meaner description than I 
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expected. It was about thirty feet long, had 
a small cabin fore and aft, and was drawn by 
two horses, at the rate of nearly four miles an 
hour. The water in the canal was four feet deep, 
and tolerably transparent, but I could not per- 
ceive that it had any current. I soon entered 
into conversation with the captain, and the fol- 
lowing dialogue passed between us ; 

" Have you any canals like this in Britain ?" 

" No ; none so extensive." 

" Well, now, sir, this is a great thing for our 
country, a'nt it ?" 

" Yes; you owe all this to De Witt Clinton." 

" Well, I don't know — some say yes, and some 
say no, but he had plenty to help him ; however, 
you, being a foreigner, must judge impartially." 

" De Witt Clinton had some assistance of 
course, but to him must be ascribed the merit of 
completing the canal." 

'■ I know that's the general idear in Britain. 
You all think De AVitt Clinton a great man 
there." 

" Yes; we think him the first statesman -in 
America." 

" Well, he's considerable of a statesman, 
though all don't think so now ; but in a coun- 
try like ours, the governors are continually 
changing, and the people alter their opinions. 
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and are led about like a pig by the nose. Hdw- 
sdmever, De Witt Clinton has done a great deal 
of good, though all don't like him.** 

" It would appear so by the last election — he 
had a very small majority in his favour." 

" Very small, I guess — ^he had a pretty hard 
run, and a good many buck-tails to fight with."* * 

« What are buck-tails ?" 

" The name, sir, has it origin from the Tam- 
many society, in New York. That society is 
named after a celebrated Indian chief, and the 
members of it parade the streets on the fourth 
of July, with buck-tails hanging behind their 
heads." 

•* Why do the Tammany society oppose De 
Witt Clinton ?" 

" GJod only knows — ^but he has enemies of an- 
other kind ; for the lawyers are strongly against 
him, because he curtailed their fees. He cut 
their nails so close, that their fingers han't done 
smarting yet." 

•* This curtailment of fees was a great benefit 
to the country ?" 

** Aye, to be sure it was ; but you must know 
tti^re are a great many young lawyers in the 
State of New York — a damned deal too many. 
They are pretty smart fellows, and impose upon 
the fEurmers and country people, and make them 
believe what they like.' 
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" What do they say against De Witt CSinton ?•' 

'^ They say, that if he continues in office, aria* 
tocracy will be introduced, and that he and his 
party will gain so much power, that, bye and 
bye, we will have tithes and taxes, like the poor 
oppressed people of England. De Witt Clinton 
and his party are thought to be too fond of the 
English. They don't wish to go to war with 
them, because they are akin to them. His party 
are called damned tories ; and I have often been 
called so myself but I'don't care." 

** Is it not astonishing that people should be* 
lieve all these things ?'* 

" Ah, sir, the people of the United States will 
believe any thing ; and if one takes the proper 
way, it is as easy to lead them as it is to lead 
ringed ox." 

The country through which the canal extends 
is far from being beautiful or interesting. No* 
thing but woods are to be seen, except in a few 
places, where cultivation has recently been com- 
menced, and where incipient villages raise their 
unassuming heads. 

The land which we passed was so low and 
swampy in many places, that it had been nece§^ 
sary to embank the canal on both sides with im* 
mense mounds of earth. Some of these have 
sunk eight or ten feet since they were first mad^ 
and others are crumbling away so fast, that they 
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will soon be completely undermined^ if the action 
of the water is not prevented by a covering of 
pianks. It will hardly be believed, that there are 
wretches so depraved as wantonly to make sluices 
in them» to permit the escape of the water. But 
it is so, as the l^islature of the State of New 
Ywk has found it necessary to pass a law for 
the severe punishment of such offenders ; and it 
IS to be hoped that none of the guilty will escape 
. ita vengeance. 

The canal-boat stopped at a small village 
etlled S3rracuse, a Httle afler sunset All the 
passengers slept on board ; and in the morning, at 
dawn, the horses were again yoked. We travel- 
led the whole, day without interruption, and 
reached Utica about nine at night. 

Utica is ninety-six miles Srom Auburn, and is 
It very extensive and flourishing village, contauo^ 
ing, I suppose, five thousand inhabitants, mtih 
many spacious streets and excellent buildings.^*^ 
The canal passes through the middle of it, 
(though the water had only been admitted 
within one mile of the town at the time I w^as 
there) and this advantage must hereafter renduer 
Utica a place of no small commercial importan«lt^ 

Next day I visited a cotton^manufactory, thiree 
miles fmm the village. The machinery, wh'ick 
ia very beautiful, and occupies four flats o:f a 
bii|^ building, is moved entirely by water >.---* 

7 
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There are about eighty persons employed:-^ 
these consist chiefly of women and children, who 
have a much more healthful and happy look 
than any work people I ever saw in British ma- 
nu&ctories. Many of the females were reading 
the Bible, and others sat sewing, during the in- 
tervals of leisure which their respective occupa- 
tions afforded them. One woman could attend 
two looms; and each of these, on an average, 
made twenty-five yards of cotton a-day. Their 
wages were one cent per yard ; part of which was 
paid in goods, and they provided themselves 
with board. The children received 14s., New 
York currency (7s. 7d. sterling), per week, and 
worked twelve hours every day. Cotton stuff 
was sold at the factory at 16 cents per yard (Sid. 
sterling) ; the superintendent of which informed 
me, that the concern proved very profitable, and 
that he found no difficulty whatever in get- 
ting labourers, or, as he delicately termed them, 
Jielps, upon the terms already mentioned. 

I quitted Utica at two in the morning, in the 
nail-coach. In America, the comfort of a stage- 
passenger is much more attended to than in 
Britain. He is not obliged to walk through 
dark, and perhaps dirty streets to the mail-of- 
fice, and to seek for people to convey his bag- 
gage there in the middle of the night ; as the 
coach calls at his residence, if within the limits 
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of the town, ahA takes Miii csDihfcNrtabljr uf»; I 
had five &llow/«pas8engfirs ; but k contiAued so 
diurk, and titey were so silent for a considerable 
tMrne, tikarfc I lie&ther oould see their ftces, nor as^ 
ceitdn l^hat sort 4£ characters they were ; but 
I aSberwards fomad that Ihef were a lawyer 
fiwm the state of Ofaki^ a ydung lady, who ap- 
pfiared fto he his pkce/a stout jolly Irishmai^ 
a Mibpleteb from Lower Canada, and another 
peiBon, whose character I could not disoorer.-^ 
jU fire o'dodnwe stopped and had breakfast; 
whid^ WM a very good one, but much too eaiiy 
to be aceeptable to ma 

The cmntgy, a little way beyond Utica, is in 
a high state of cultivation, and the different 
fiurmfi which compose the prospect pres^it a»- 
peets equally various and beautiful. The road 
winds, for a considerable way, along the Mohawk 
river, and, in eonsequence id^ this, mudi delight* 
ful scenery meets the eye of a traveller. Lofty 
diffs, covei:ed with trees, tower on one side of 
the stream, and are vividly reflected in its tran- 
quil waters ; in the midst of which, dusters of 
romantie rocky isknds raise their verdant heads^ 
and add indescribable variety to the scene. No* 
thing can be more wild than the appearance df 
the M^iawk, the sides of it being bordered with 

immense fragment^ of brown rock, which have 

u 
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Men from the diffi above^ and darkly overshadow 
thewaten. The fields around are level and exten* 
aive, and, when we fiassed, were covered with 
cropsythe different ecdours of which formed an im- 
mense vari^ated carpet, enlivened with, pretty 
villas, nurseries, flocks of cattle, and cottages. 

In the middle of the day, as we were driving 
past a house on the road side^ a female suddenly 
threw up one of the windows, and bawled out, 
** You am^t give me a seat in the stage ?"— .^ Yes^ 
mistress, I guess I can,'* cried the driver, pulling 
up his horses. ** Well, then, let us aboard," said 
she, hurrying towards us with a trunk in her 
hand; ^ it's most almighty hot"~>^ I think as 
how you'll feel it liotter when we get agoing," 
Implied the driver, ^* there's a raft of fcdks inside 
lo-day.** — " Oh," returned she, ** I guess once 
we're started we'll go as regular as a tea-party." 
Having seated herself, she proceeded to arrange 
her luggage, and seemed particular^ anxious to 
preserve from accident a large bottle^ which was 
fastened on the top of her trunk. ^* . Wdl now, 
mister^' said she to me^ ** don't put your feet 
agen my trunk ; for, if you don't take care cm 
my bottle, you'll be breaking on't. I've been 
sick on this road this fortnight Dr S ■■■■ raised 
me last week ; he's a dreadful clever, man, and 
said, if I didn't begin taking on wine^ i would 
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neyerget stnart, and this is my' bottle of Win6. 
Now ytm, mUter, keep bade your feet,' or ybull 
be breaking ont" 

- About ten at ni^ht we arrived in the town of 
Albany^ which is ninety-six miles distant frbm 
Utica* The tavern at which I lodged there was the 
beat I had yet seen in the courseof my ttavels, 
and' things were conducted very mud) in the 
English style. At the hotels in the United 
States, one does not meet with that obsequious- 
ness iand unremitting atteritioh, which are com- 
monly shewn to strangers by the innkeepers of 
other countries ; but this is surely far ;frbm being 
a disadvantage ; for if a man'always gets what he 
wants on calling for it, he has reason to congra- 
tulate himself upon being free fh>m the torment 
of seeing a servant in perpetual attendance. He 
likewise gains by it in another way. ' In Ame- 
rica, travellers are not expected to bestow any 
gratuityupota the waiters of a tavern, except in the 
large towns ; and, oonsequedtly, one is exempted 
from the diisagreeable and expensive tax which 
custom impoises upon people in England. 

I can. say little about Albimy, having spent 
only one night and 'patt of a morning in it. 
The town, although it presents neither an ele- 
gant nor attraictive appearance, looks somewhat 
intisresting from the antiquity of its aspect, — a 
thing little to be expected in North America, 
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the cities there being all oomperatively of recent 
origin. Albany is quite a commercial town, and 
seems to be a place of much business ; it is like* 
wise the resort of a number of strangers and tra- 
vellers during the summer season, in ccmsequenoe 
of its vicinity to the celebrated mineral sjNJngs 
of Ballston and Saratoga, wh^ are annually fre» 
quented by most of the fashionables of the Union ; 
and which have become, I am told, nearly as 
gay and brilliant as some of the second-rate wa- 
tering-places in England Bat the inhabitants 
of most cities of the Union are so engaged in 
commercial transactions, that tbey cannot easily 
leave their counting-houses, during the most busy 
season of the year, or afford to pass the summer 
in idleness, and in the enjoyment of expensive 
pleasures. 

AlbaAy is the seat of the legislature of the 
State of Kew York ; and though the members 
who compose this body, do not, 1 believe, pos- 
sess very great abilitiec^ the talents of De Witt 
C&nton, their illustrious govemc»r, shed a splen- 
dour over their proceedings, of which they would 
otherwise be destitute. This man is doubtless 
the most profound political economist in North 
America. The vast scope of his mind, his grand 
views of human society, the magnificence of his 
projects, and benefits he has rendered to that part of 
the Union over which he presides^ rank him high 
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amolQgthegreatcharactersof thepresent day; while 
his writings and speeches, at the same time, 
prove him to be a scholar, an orator, a statesman, 
and iin enlightened philosopher. The address- 
«8 he delivers at the opening of the legislature, 
are doubtless the finest that are now pronounced 
on similar occasions, in any part of the world 

The powerful talents which De Witt Clinton 
possesses, and the important objects he has effect- 
ed in the course of his administration, have creat- 
ed him m^ny enemies. At his last election, the 
tide of opposition ran so strong, that he had only 
.a majority of 1100 votes. The leading charges 
brought against him are, ambition and love of 
monarchy. 

About teiL m the morning I quitted Albany 
in one of thd North River steam-boats. These 
Ateam-boats are very large, being six or seven 
hundred tons burden, and fitted up so as to af- 
ford the best accommodations possible. I found 
about sixty passengers on board, among whom 
were a number of ladies, and some very genteel- 
looking people. I did not observe any thing re- 
markable or amusing, except certain regulations 
which were framed and hung up in the cabins, 
stating, that no person was allowed to smoke 
below decks, or to spit on the floor, or to go to 
bed with boots on, under a penalty of half a dol- 
lar. The practice of going to bed with boots 
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on i8» I am told, no uncommon thing in Ame- 
rica The New Englanders, it is said, sometimes 
do not even take off their spurs before retiring 
to rest ; and a gentleman humorously informed 
me, that he once saw one of these people come 
down to breakfest, unconscioudy dragging a pair 
of sheets at his heels, the spurs upon which had 
got entangled in the cotton while he was asleep ! 

At eleven o'clock, we had a luncheon of ham, 
cdid beef, &c ; and, while it lasted, I observed 
many people calling loudly and unsuccessfully 
for water, an article which the steward had, finr 
dbvious reasons, contrived to render very scarce. 
About three, the bell rang to announce dinner ; 
and then a dreadful hubbub ensued, which render^- 
ed it necessaiy for (»ie to take care of his shins. 
Most of the male passengers rushed tumultuous- 
ly down the cabin stairs, jostling, pushing, and 
squeezing each other ; and, having secured seats, 
they attacked every article indiscriminately; 
stretched across the table, and helped themselves 
with their own knives and forks; and, when any 
one asked for part of a dish, they sent, him the 
plate that contained it. 

The banks of the Hudson are covered with 
beautiful farms, and exhibit a good deal of va- 
riety, being sometimes high and. rocky, and s(Mne- 
times very low. There are a number of fine- 
looking villages upon them, and some tasteful 
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country-seats belonging to the wealthy inhabit- 
ants of New York. In several places, groups 
of rocky islands embellish the river ; and the sce- 
nery is altogether sufficiently interesting to keep 
one on the deck of the steam-boat, during the 
greater part of the voyage. 

At seven in the evening we had tea ; and it 
soon after became dark, which I lamented ex* 
tremely, as we would necessarily pass most of 
the high lands of the Hudson (which I am tcM 
afford exquisite scenery) during the night. How- 
ever, I determined to get up before sun-rise 
next day, that I might at least see a little of 
those celebrated high lands, and accordingly 
went to bed about eleven; but the first thing 
that awakened me the following morning wbs 
the noise of laying the table for breakfast ; so, 
from my unfortunate propensity to slumber, I 
lost all the shew, in the same way as Gold- 
smiith's alderman lost a sight of the coronation ; 
and did not even enjoy the consolation he ex- 
perienced after his disappointment — ^that of hav- 
ing had pleasant dreams. We partook of a no- 
ble breakfast ; and at eight o'clock reached New 
York harbour, having been little more than 
twenty-two hours on our passage-way, although 
the distance run was one hundred and seventy- 
six miles. 
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I SHALL not attempt any minute description of 
New York. The local situation of the town, tb9 
number of churches it contains, a list of the 
principal streets, a»d other mfonuatioD of the 
same sort, would be uniDteresting to most read«, 
ers. I shall therefore speak only of what con- 
cerns the inhabitants of the city. 

The first thing that strikes a stranger, on en- 
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tmng New York» is the appearinoe of the peo- 
ple who fill the streets, and the number of bfaudks 
that mre to be seen every where. The laboaring 
classes look comfiaortable and independait ; and 
dress so well, that one would suppose them to be 
sespeetable tradesmen, rather th)m pec^le who 
hire themselves by the day. One rarely meets 
with beggars or distressed oligects ; nor does be 
see any loungers, the genteelest persons having 
an air of haste and Imsiness about them. Many 
of the blaeks earry walking«eanes, and parade the 
streets arm in arm, bowing most affectedly to 
the fiegresses, who are often dressed in a style m 
costly, that it is difficult to conceive how they 
doi procure suc^ finary. 

JBroadway iathe principal street in the city. It 
is nearly two mfles long and very irregular ; but 
Cicmtains many excellent houses, which are occu-^ 
pied by persons of wealth and fashion. Shops of 
aknosfc «very kind line Broadway, and display 
all that can please the eye or attract the attention; 
but within narrow compass, fof most of the 
warehouses are small There are likewise many 
little recesses on each side of the sb^et, where 
soda watar, aerated mead, &c. are retailed in 
ghttsfuls ; and the tasteful decomtions of these 
places, the inviting jfruits and sweetmeats wlneh 

they eochifatt, and the prettiness df the wofneli 

s 
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who attend, adidom fistil to induce pass^igers to 
enter. 

Broadway is the fashionable promenade dur* 
ing summer ; and at sunset vast crowds of pec^le 
frequent it, who continue to walk long after dark. 
Here, one may form an estimate of tha beauty 
and perscmal graces of the people of New York. 
The. ladies do not show a great deal of either, be- 
hig generally without bloom, dark-complexioned, 
and irregular in their features; but many of 
them have expressive Uack eyes, and figures 
which would be called fine, if their motions and 
attitudes were less stiff and ungracefiil. They 
dress very much in the French style, but 
display more extravagance than taste in thdr 
toilette arrangements : I am told they also 
imitate that nation in the frequent use of 
rouge, which, combined with the destructive ef- 
fects of a climate very much in extremes, suffi* 
ciently accounts for the premature appearance of 
age^ which overtakes them before an English- 
woman has come to her prime. The men have 
personal defects similar to those of the women ; 
and are moreover too spare in habit, and too 
large-boned, to be el^ant. However, th^ 
dress well, avoiding the extreme of foppishnessf, 
and at the same time not neglecting fashion. 
None of the American young men have that as^ 
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pect of idiotic stupidity which is frequent among 
the exquisites of Britain ; and though the Ame- 
ricans are &r inferior in el^anbe of manner, they 
surpass them in good sense and energy of mind. 
The principal hotds are situated in Broadway ; 
and, as they differ entirely from British hotels, it 
is wcMth while to say something about them. 
The City Hotel is the best and most fashionable 
place of resort for travellers. It is a large brick 
building, four storeys high, containing a splendid 
dining saloon, and a magnificent drawing-room, 
each 85 feet in length, a billiard-room, several 
suites of apartments for private femilies, and 
more than 100 bedchambers. Upwards of 80 
people breakfast and dine there every day, at the 
puUic table, during the summer months ; and the 
charge for board, and lodging is ten dollars ar 
week, for which four meals a-day are furnished 
in the best possible style. At the City Hotel, a 
traveller neither has it in his power to dine alone, 
nor to have private apartments, but must take 
his seat at the ordinary, at the established hours. 
Travelling parties, consisting of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, cannot even obtain separate sitting apart- 
ments, but must either remain in the bedcham- 
bers, or mingle together in a drawing-room al- 
lotted for their reception. They are all expected 
to dine at the same table and at the same hour ; 
or, if any party chooses to deviate from this 
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j^n, the charge is more than double what it 
would otherwise be. Washington-hall, Frank- 
lin-house, IMechanics'-hall, Wall-street-house, and 
nearly all the other public establishments for tra- 
vellers, are conducted in this style ; which is evi- 
dently but little adapted to the taste of Europeans, 
who generally choose privacy when they reside at 
a hoteL The Americans, however, are not so 
&stidious ; and many of them would be at a loss 
to conceive why a man should wish to take his 
meals alone, when he might command a great- 
er variety of dishes by sitting down among the 
multitude. 

The persons who enrircle these table d'hotes 
are, for the most part, genteel in their appear- 
ance, and polite in their manners. Many c^ 
them are permanent residenters in New York, 
and merely board at a hotel for convenience. 
The conversation never becomes general ; as no 
one addresses those who sit round him, unless 
he has been particularly introduced to them. 
When any person wants part of a dish, he sends 
the waiter for the whole of it, as no one troubles 
himself with carving for another. Every thing 
that is drunk is charged extra to the individual 
that calls for it ; but most of the guests take 
nothing but water, and the moment they have 
dined, they start up, and hurry away. The Ame- 
ricans are not at all addicted to the pleasures of 
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the taUe, being no judges of good oookerjr^ and 
dinkig usually at two or three in the afterhoonl 
Men of business hasten io thmr <x>uating4ion8es 
or offioes immediately after ^irnier, leaving 
good wine and ecmvivial fiiends ivitbout Ilie 
lea^ regret Should they feel inctined to drink 
a littie in the course of the evetiiog^ Ihey engage 
a few aoquaintanees^ and eany them to their 
hcnnes or boarding-homM^ ; where, haying called 
for some wine, the whole party drinkit off as fksi 
as possiUe, without either sitting down or taking 
off their hats. This is called a flying ghss. 
However, people of wealth and fashion Uve much 
in the same way as respectable merchants in 
England, and have fewer Ending toasU than 
their inferiors. ■. 

The numbtt ^ private boarding-houses in 
New York is very great. Few young men have 
a house and domestic estaUishment of their own, 
until they are married, and some not even then. 
The people who keep tliese boardingJiopses are 
usually widow ladiei^ who have been left in 4e8^ 
fitute circumstances ; but most of them are tjuite 
superior in manners and respectability* to die 
same class of persons in Britain. They do not 
receive any one into dieir houses, unless he is be^ 
eommenjded by a mutual acquaintanoe. He ia 
iiien treated as a friend, and enjoys an easy in* 
tercourse With the daughters, sirters, or other 
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members of the family, if he feeb ifidined; ; and 
is allowed to wialk out with them, or esooipt 
them to public places. A youAg man will somie- 
times find a boM'ding-house rather dangerous, if 
there are agreeable females in it : Many widows 
prdcure husbands for their . unpcxrtioned dau^ 
ter^ by keying one ; thcHigb I do not meian 'to 
say^.fliat they ever haye.this object in view 
when they reedvie lodgars* The. New York 
boarding*houaes are not agreeable . in general;, 
for the social intercourse that take3:]^ce in 
them creates ^ restraint whidh would.not exi^ 
were there no communication at sU between the 
parties. 

The fourth of July, which the Americans 4^» 
lebrate as the anniversary of ftJMir national inde^* 
pendence, occurred immediatfl|^ after my arrival 
in New Ycxrk. All the ^hpps were shUt^ through- 
out the town, and Broadway, was so crowded with 
people; that it was hardly possible to pass along* 
Military and naval officenf, tradesmen, com^ 
mon labourers, women, children, free blacks, 
slaves, and ne^sses, ooitiposed the motiey as« 
semblage, who were all dressed in their best ap« 
parel, and seemed equally to pEirtiapate in the 
exhilarating influence of the happy day. Bands 
of music.paraded the streets, the ^^ star-spangled 
banner" waved every where, and discharges o{ 
musketry resounded at intervals. Two rows of 
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tents and booths, each about a quarter of a m3e 
in lengthy occupied the sides of Broadway. — 
They were chiefly kept by black women^ and 
ccmtained tables, upcm which roast pigs, roast 
turkeys, fowls, ham, pies, tarts, fruit, sweetmeats, 
and cakes, were placed in an inviting manner ; 
while chairs and bendies stood Vacant, ^ebdy for 
the accommodation of passengers. It was amus- 
ing to observe the blacks handing the negresses 
to these taUes, and asking, with a profound bow, 
what they would dioose to be helped to. The 
day was intensely hot, yet I saw several of these 
dark brunettes devouring platefuls of roast pig, 
ham, and cabbage, and drinking rum and water 
out of tin jugs of formidable dimensions. Many 
tradesmen, women, and children likewise, enjoy* 
ed a good dinner at these refectories, and paid 
but a trifle for it The bawling of the black 
women, their incessant invitations to the passen- 
gers, the clattering of knives and plates, the un- 
couth dialect of the negro men, the laughter 
of the bye-standers, the gaudy dresses of the 
booth-keepers, aild the extraordinary groups 
that filled the streets, composed a spectacle very 
grotesque and amusing. At twelve o'clock the 
militiuy paraded in the Grand Square in Broad- 
way, and fired difiu dejoie. The difi^i^t pub- 
lic societies, who had previously assembled in 
the City Hall, then walked in procession to their 
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rtipective placet of resort ; and among tbemi I 
observed the celebrated Taixiinaaie«» '' a mtid^ 
cxew/' with buck>tail$ in their hatl» aod looking 
as if they thought more of the good dixm^ that 
awaited them^ than of politics or aatioiMd ittde^ 
pendence. 

It is not possiUe for any festival to diffuse 
more general satisfactioOi than this anniversary 
of independence a^qpeared to do fooong the Awe^ 
ricana ;•— a gloomy or discontented countenaiice 
was not to be seen. Notwitiistanding the mbL" 
ed multitudes that were wandering in idleness 
through the city during the whole day, no riot^Ar 
disorder took place ; and when night was a Uttie 
advanced, all parties voluntarily and ^vuetly dis* 
persed. 

The tumultuousness of mobs in the ista-eets kg 
indeed, rare among the Amerieans. They are not 
so easily led astray as the lower classes in Britain.; 
being better informed, and more copl and 
deliberative in their mental .eoiBtituticm. They 
would not feel sny satisfaction in breaking the 
windows of tixe President's house, or insulting 
him personally, however much he had offended 
them. 

It wav as already obsoired, the middle of $im* 
mer whm I arrived in New York ; and »t,ik»t 
time the wealthiest people are out of l^wn.-?^ 
Most of the places of public anuaeinent were^ 
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of cbuvs€f, dosed. Tbese consist of > theatre^ a 
dfcus^ Vauxhall Gardens, a muiseuni^ where con- 
certs take place, the Pavilion, an academy of fine 
arts, dancing assemblies, and aeveral galleries of 
paintings. 

Their regular theatre was burnt down in the 
^ring of 18S0, and that which I visited waa 
Baerely a tempcMrary cme. The actors wer^ nq 
better than third or fourth rate, and the sqenery 
and decorations corresponded in meanness, bu|; 
were, I was tdd, very much inferior to those 
that the fire had destroyed. The }adies and 
gentlemen, who occupied the boxes, did not zp^ 
pear in f uU dress ; and the latter g^ierally sat 
witih their hats on. Though the play was pa- 
thetic and affecting, I could iiot iBscover the 
least symptom of feeling in any of the &ces 
around me ; and this observation harmonized 
with the idea I had previously formed, of the 
total insensibility of the American people to all 
the finer sources of emotion. 

I had no opportunity of attending the circus ; 
neither was the pavilion open. It is a building 
appropriated to concerts of military music. Yaux- 
hall Gardens are a most contemptible and ludi- 
crous imitation of those in I^iidon. The music 
is detestable, and the illuminati<ms are^only fit to 
decorate' the exterior of a puppet-shew. 

The American museum, so called, is the pro- 

X 
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perty of a private individual ; but occupies a large 
building that was erected by the state legislatture, 
as a national depository for antiquities, rarities, 
and curiosities ; but the American sqavans, it 
would appear, could find nothing to put in it, 
and it was accordingly let to a virtuoso, named 
Scudder, who, among a great quantity of trash, 
has collected some exquisite spedmens of birds 
and amphibia, and a few valuable minerals. The 
walls of one apartment are covered witii a series 
of paintings, which represent American naval 
achievements, and are executed in a style which 
makes me suppose that the artist received no 
ranuneration, except a per centage on the price 
of the colours he expended in the work. The 
museum also contains a wax exhibition, in which 
the solemn scriptural event of the witch of Endor 
raising the ghost of Samuel, is represented as 
large as life. She is seated in an elbow^-chair, 
and dressed like an old English housekeeper. 
Saul's apparel consists of a laced coat, a vest with 
lai^e flaps, tight breeches and buckles, and sdlk 
stockings, while the unfortunate ghost is shroud- 
ed in cotton, and wears one of Richardscm's patent 
elastic nightcaps. The museum is also enriched 
with that astonishing piece of musical mechanism 
called th<& Apollino. Concerts are performed 
upon this instrument, and a few others, almost 
every evening; and are frequented by the milli- 
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ners» merchants' clerks, governesses, and old maidB - 
of New York. * > 

The gallery of the academy of fine arts is for 
the reception of the productions of native paint- 
ers only ; and, of course, presents nothing vay 
interesting. The works of American artists are; 
in'^eneral, insipid, and monotonous in design and 
colouring. However, Messrs Waldo and Jewitt 
succeed tolerably well in portraits; and some 
person, whose name I do not recollect, shows a 
good deal of genius in landscape. 

The native painter most highly esteemed 
among them at present is Colonel Trumbull. 
Government has engaged that gentleman to 
execute a series of national pictures for the de»I 
coration of the Hall of Congress, for every one 
of which he is to receive the sum of 4000 dol- 
lars. Last summer he had finished two, the; 
subjects of which are, the dedaration of inde* 
pendence, and the surrender of Liord ComwalUsL 
The last I saw while in New York ; but wte- 
greatly disappointed in finding its merits mudk' 
inferior to what I had anticipated. Colonel 
Trumbull ift the most lady-like painter in the 
world ; his colours appear to be laid on with the 
utmost timidity; he shows as much aversion 
to strong shadows as the Chinese do ; and hit : 
&ces have an expression of red-cheeked stupidity 
about them, which denotes a corresponding want. 
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oi mm\ in the wtist Howerer, in justice to 
Colonel Trumbull, it ought to be sti^^ that his 
sttlgect is an unfortunate one. The picture re- 
porsents the Freneh and American armies drawn 
oat in lines opposite to each other, and survey* 
ii^ the British, who march between them, de* 
pmred of the honours of war; and surely no ob« 
jeet can be ftrtha: from ideal beauty tiian sol'- 
diers standing stifip in their ranks, and dressed in 
pip&^dayed breeches, white bdts» and black gai« 
ters. Had the oolond put a row cf poplar trees 
(wiiidi, by the bye, the Americans admire y^ 
much,) parallel to eadi of the armies, the com- 
poldtian and expression of his picture would have 
betn complete. 

Berides the puUic amUsem^ts I have already 
mentioned. New York, daring the summer, af- 
fisids others chiefly calculated for the lower 
classes. These are gardens, wh»« vooal and in-» 
strumental <x)ilcerts, on a small scale, are perftNm*- 
ed almost every evening. To Cha^m Garden, 
tbe most respectaUe of these, 4;here is admis^on 
gratis to all persons of deeent aj^iearance; only 
it is expected that most of the comply will Call 
for ice creams, punch, c^ some ^hel* trifle, as, 
vipoa the profits derived &om the s$ie of su(^ar^ 
tides, the support of the estaUishment depends. . 
It is a place of agreeable resort for mechanics and 
tr»desmen, 4Bifter they have finished Aheir day^ 



work ; it is the means of keeping them out of tA^ 
Tcms, and renders them careful about their dre^ 
and deportment^ lest thef should bier reftised ad- 
missi€n« Persons df this deseription will trice 
their wives to Chatham Garden^ perhaps twice a 
week, and tre^t them to the little luxtiries that 
the place affords, without finding thetnsehres 
much out of pocket at the end of the season* 
An establishment of this kind would hot imswer 
in any of the large towns in Britain^ the laboiir- 
ii^ people there being too poor to support it, 
and too riotousdy inclined id sahmit to the neces- 
sary regulations. 

^ However, I ha;ve forgot tb mention an degant 
summer amusetiient, called the '< Steam^bdat oc^ 
tittion parties/ One of the small steam^-bottts, 
that ply upon the East Hlver, u oecasicmdly en- 
gaged f^f an evening, to make an excursicm 
round the islands c^poidte New York. Any 
genteel pa»on gets on board for half m dollar. 
At tbn iqppointed hour the vessel leim» the pier, 
ahd the eompany are entertained with a vocal 
and kistrammtal eoneert till sutiset The decks 
are then eletted for dancing, and for a nnlitary 
band. Cotillions, quadrillas, and wdltzes, aiie 
danced in l&e cool moonlight^ and continne ttU 
pet haps ten in tli^ evening, wheii the pec^le aie 
landed at the i^acd where they embarked* These 
{MMtes, M msQT in supposcid, arefheiiuentedclMf^ 



ly by young persons. They are convenient for 
lovers who cannot meet but by making assigna- 
tions ; for the Americans, notwithstanding their 
mental apathy, do not hesitate to acknowledge 
the conjoined influence of music and pretty wo- 
men, when heard and seen in the stillness of 
moonlight. 

On the festival of the fourth of July, I had an 
opportunity of seeing a considerable number of 
the American regular troops. Their appearance 
was far from being either very warlike, well-dis- 
ciplined, or respectable ; and they went through 
their manceuvres with an awkwardness that was 
rather surprising, when one considered the service 
they had already seen. In fact, the commissioned 
officers of the American army differ very much 
from the same class of people in most countries, 
being chiefly mechanics, tradesmen, and persons of 
no education or station in society. The military 
are held in little estimation by the pubhc ; hence 
it is evident, that a body of individuals must 
be respected, before it can become respectable. 
During the Canadian war, the better part of the 
nation evinced a great unwillingness to inlist in 
the service; and government, in order to aug- 
ment the land forces, was obliged to take all 
who offered themselves, and grant commissions 
to many whose characters and rank in life did 
not entitle them to such a distinction ; besides^ 
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the republican ideas of the Americans respecting 
the equality of persons and employments, like^ 
wise rendered them, in some measure, indifferent 
about the pretensions of those whom they placed 
on the staff. A gentleman m Upper Canada told 
me an incident which illustrates this last observa- 
tion. In the course of the war, he and his party 
surprised a small detachment of the enemy's 
force, and captured them. There were several 
officers among them, one of whom, a major, re- 
quested an interview with my informant, and 
stated, that, being now a prisoner, he hoped he 
would be treated with respect, for he kept one 
of the largest taverns in Connecticut ! — But the 
military coUege, that has recently been establish- 
ed at West Point, will be the means of render- 
ing the American army as respectable as any. in 
the world. A young man cannot get admission 
into that seminary, without much interest and an 
unimpeachable character ; and there he has an op- 
portunity of acquiring every species of know- 
ledge that is suited for the profession of a soldier. 
The number of pupils received at this establish- 
ment is limited, lest a military spirit should be 
too extensively diffused among the people. 

The navy is the national establishment which 
the Americans foster with the greatest care, and 
view with most affection ; smd they may well do 
so, for they b^ve received infinite benefits from its 
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•ervioes ; and have reason to be proud of the dis- 
cipline and perfection which their maritime force 
at present displays. The young naval officers 
are most respectable^ and gentlemanlike in their 
deportment and appearance ; and would put to 
shame our contemptible little midshipmen, many 
of whom are hardly able to carry the little toy 
swords that are tied round their waists. No cme 
ia allowed to enter the naval service of the United 
States, until he has attained the age of eighteen ; 
is able to give proofs of an unspotted character^ 
and shews a proficiency in all the most import- 
ant branches of education. Every commander of 
a vessel is bound to make annual reports to go- 
vernment, concerning the conduct of the officers 
oa board his ship ; and should he note any one 
as. guilty of great immorality, unwarrantable dis- 
sipation, or mean behaviour,r— tiie culprit is cea- 
sured, or dismissed the service, acccHrding to the 
magnitude of his offence. It is evident that this 
plan is well calculated to render the navy fit for 
real gentlemen, and to prevent it from becom- 
ing a place of refuge fc»r every prodigal, blockr 
head, or vagabond who chooses to enter its 
lists. 

There are a omsiderable number of booksellers 
in New York, most of whom are also publisli- 
ers ; but the works they issue are printed in an iii^ f 

ferior style, and often abound with typogmpbical 
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errors.' Mr Bastburn is the diief bookseller in 
thie djty ; and he idso keeps an establishment 
C3aljlie<i the Literary BoomSf where newspapers 
aiKl periodical put>Uqat4pns, American and Bri- 
tii^j Sifi4, ,9 to^ei^abjiy good llbraryv are constantly 
ajt the commaijid of subscribers, who do not, how- 
ever, iappear to frequent the place much, except 
to pmise jtbe daijiy journals. The inhabitants of 
lHew York are too deeply engaged in commerce 
to ^ad much ; but there jb evidently some de* 
man4 for books, the most popular productions 
that; issue from the English press being usually 
xetpufolished in that city, or in Philadelphia. The 
works of Scott, Byron, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
and Anacareon Moore, the Tales of my LandlcMrd, 
Mrs Opie's Novels, and books of a similar descrip* 
ti0a, meet with a ready sale ; but Coleridge and 
W<n:dsworth, and the other poets of the Lake 
school, are unknown. 

The Edinburgh Review is re-printed at Bos- 
tcm, and has still an extensive circulation. The 
Quarterly is much read ; but the Americans coo^- 
pkdn, that they are treated in it with too great 
severity. This, however, is oiily their own opi- 
nion, which must be imputed to national feeUng. 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine is in great re- 
pute in the United States, though I suspect its 
#*^ readers there do not understand many of the al- 

lusions contained in its pages. 
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New York contains a great many circulating 
libraries; and the terms upon which books are 
lent seem characteristic of those who borrow 
them, the person who takes out a vdume being 
obliged to pay for a week's use of it, though he 
may choose to read the whole in three hours. 
This custom is easily explained, by referring to 
the slowness with which most Americans peruse 
any work. A merchant will come home from 
his counting-house at nine in the evening, and 
take up the last novel or poem, and, after read- 
ing a few pages, he will begin to yawn, then 
oomplmn of a headache, smoke a segar, drink 
some brandy and water, and go to bed. It 
would not do for a person who reads in this 
manner to borrow books by the night. 

The New York press teems with several perio- 
dical works ; but they are unworthy of criticism, 
being chiefly filled with extracts from English 
magazines and reviews ; and the native effusions 
which they occasionally contain are such as would 
not do credit to any country. The American 
press, however, sends forth many novels, most of 
which seem remarkable for poverty of incident, 
feebleness of conception, and a want of know- 
ledge of the world ; and their poetry has no 
more resemblance to real poetry, than toast and 
water has to Madeira wine. 

The want of literary talent among the Ameri- 
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cans is not disgraceful to them, when it is consider- 
ed how much else they have had to do. Some of 
the nations of Europe have less literature than 
the United States ; and even not much more than 
half a century has elapsed, since the Scotch had 
any pretensions to the name of an intellectual 
people. Many persons ccHioeive that the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, being originally fixm 
Britain, should retain a portion of the literary spi- 
rit which distinguishes that country ; but whefit 
one considers who the emigrants were, it seems 
very doubtful whether they carried any thing 
across the Atlantic, except their own persons. 

It is evident, from the general character of the 
Americans, that the society in New York cannot 
be of a very refined or elegant description. As yet 
there appears to be but little feeling of aristocracy 
among the rich ; for people in moderate circum- 
stances associate freely and indiscriminately with 
the most affluent, provided they are of respecta- 
ble family and precession. I believe there is at 
present as much equality to be found in Ame- 
rica as can exist in civilized society. 

I conceive New York to be an agreeable place 
of residence, particularly to individuals of narrow 
fortunes, every thing there being cheap, except 
house rent, which was declining fast when I left 
the city. Some persons mi^t not, perhaps^ 
meet with the kind of society they valued most ; 
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but every other enjoyment would be within 
their reach ; and the communication which exists 
between New York and all the rest of the world 
rariders anrespondenoe, whether literary, pditi- 
cali epistolary, or commercial, as easy and fre- 
qu^it as could be desired. 

I shall now give a sketch of Philadelphia. I 
quitted New York at noon, in a small steam- 
boat called the Olive-branch, which plies upon 
the East River. The scene which displayed itself, 
as we receded from the city, was exquisitely 
beautiful The houses of the town gradually be- 
came indistinguishable from each other, and at 
last appeared as a black doud, from which many^ 
spires shot into the clear blue atmosphere above ; 
while the tumult upon the quays, the dashing 
of the oars in the harbour, and the bustle o£ un- 
mooring vessels, slowly died away ; and we soon 
saw nothing but a confused forest of masts, and 
thousands of pennants floating in the breesie. 
The north battery, surrounded with trees and 
verdure, continued longest in sight, and detained 
the eyes, until the broad expanse of the East 
River, bordered with luxuriant champaign banks, 
made the spectator transfer his attention from 
objects of art to the beauties of nature. 

There were crowds of passengers on board, 
and among them several young ladies, wfao^ as 
appeared frcxn their convers^ion, had never been 
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in a steam-boat before. At one tita^, they prais- 
ed the scenery in passionate fenns of delight-^ 
the next moin^it wondered how deep the nvisf 
was^— then repeated verses about the blue sky--t 
asked the Captain if steam was made fix>m .coi4s 
or water — eritidsed an essay on enthusiasm thai(; 
had appeared in the Ladies' Literary Cabinet^ 
and finished with exclaiming, '^ Oh, if the boilers 
should burst !" 

The banks of the East River presented the 
finest specimen of cultivated Am^can scenery I 
had hitherto beheld* They are chiefly low, bujt 
being diversified with little eminenoes, and qq- 
vered with villas and pretty farm-houses, their 
aspect is destitute of uniformity. They afibrd 9 
place of summer retirement to the inhabtiants of 
New York. The river abounds with fish, and is 
wdl suited for pleasure sailing ; while the neigh- 
bouring country contains a good deal of game ; 
and lies under the influence of a climate whicfa«. 
during summer and autumn, is as fine as can be 
desired. 

In about three hours we reached the vUlage of 
Amboy, which is thirty miles from New York ; 
and abandoned the steam-boat there, that w^ 
might proceed over land to the Ddaware river* 
Several stage-coaches were in waiting to receive 
us, and we were driven on, at the rate of seven 
miles an hour, trough the most beautiful inland 
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country I had yet seen in the United States. 
We were now in Pennsylvania ; and I could al- 
most fancy I saw the celebrated and virtuous 
Penn looking down from heaven, with compla- 
cency, upon the happy consequ^ices that had re- 
sulted from his cdonizing exertions. 

In the course of the afternoon, we passed the 
small towns of Kingston, Queenston, and Frince- 
Um, the latter of which contains a theological 
college, where young men are educated for the 
diurch. — ^There is scarcely any pulpit eloquence 
in America ; for the character of the people is un- 
favourable to its existence. 

We passed the night at the town of Trenton, 
and embarked in another steam-boat next morn- 
ing. She went at the rate of ten knots an hour, 
and we reached Philadelphia early in the fore- 
noon. This town has at first sight a very im- 
posing appearance, as it stretdies, in magnificent 
extent, along the side of the Delaware, and dis- 
plays an unbroken aggregate of buildings, which 
are remarkable for their neatness and regularity. 
Ships of every description lie at anchor in the 
river, and give the city a commercial and busy 
aspect. At the time of our approach, the scene 
was very animated. Seven steam-boats lay in 
the harbour, some of which had just arrived, 
while others were preparing to depart. The 
hissing of the steam as it issued from the. valves i 
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of the en^es, the tolling of the bells to hasten 
passengers on board, the bustle they made upoo 
the wharfs, and the thundering of the ship^ 
builders' hammers, all occupied and confused the 
ear ; while the passing and repassing of ferry •« 
boats, the public baths floating on the river, and 
vessels bemng up under full sail, equally attract- 
ed the eyes of the spectator. 

No two dties, within a hundred miles of each 
other, can differ more than New York and 
Philadelphia. The latter has far less appearance 
of bustle in it than the former ; and the peo« 
pie one sees in its streets are even more sedate 
and respectable in their looks, than the same class 
of persons in New York. Philadelphia contains 
no street that equals Broadway in splendour and 
variety ; but it possesses some superior in regu- 
larity and elegance. Chesnut Street, which is 
the finest and most fashionable part of the city, 
comprehends many divisions that will bear a com- 
parison with the best parts of the New Town of 
Edinburgh, and the interior of the houses is 
proportionably tasteful and commodious. The 
High Street is the great place of business ; and in 
it is a market, which, I suppose, for the quantity 
and variety of articles it affords, is not exceeded 
by any in the world : being about half a mile long^ 
and containing divisions for butcher meat, poul- 
try, fish, vegetables, fi-uit^ and country produce* 
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The public buildings of Philadelphia are small, 
and 8o plain in their ardiitecture, that they seem 
allied to Quakerism, and attract little attention 
fix>m strangers. I was shown the house which 
the nation built for their illustrious Washington^ 
in which he declined residing, as it was too splra<^ 
did for him. 

In the evening I strolled to Chesnut Street, 
which, in Philadelphia, is the place of fashionable 
promenade during the summer. As I passed 
liirough the adjoining pi»rt of the town, I every 
where saw the Quakers, surrounded by th^ 
ftmilies, sitting out of doors, and enjoying the 
cool breeze. The old men, with their broad- 
brimmed hats and large ddrts, and their wives 
dressed in plun bonnets, handkerchiefs, and white 
muslin gowns, had such an aspect of conjugal 
affection and domestic comfort^ that I surveyed 
them with the deepest pleasure, and could not 
help reflecting upon the consistency of character 
which this sect have at all times preserved. 

When I reached Chesnut Street, I found it 
^crowded with people. The Philadelphia ladies 
art prettier and more genteel than those of New 
York ; though the Quaker garb, which many of 
them assume, is unfavourable for Uie display of 
their attractions. Many of them have beautiful 
^complexions, and walk very gracefully. The 
young men are altogether inferior to the New 
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York dandkSf both in their persons and style of 
dress. 

Next morning I went to see the edefarated 
picture of Christ healing in the temple, whidi 
Mr West painted, and sent as a donation to the 
Pennsylvania hospitaL It is impossible to sur- 
vey this magnificent performance without a feel- 
uig of awe, which the mere recollection of its 
beauties and expression never &ils to revive^ 
It is kept for public exhibition, in a small 
building erected expressly for the purpose, ac- 
cording to a plan given by Mr West, who seems 
to have been fully aware of the value of his gift, 
jfor which he several times refused 7000 guineas. 
He gave instructions that no other picture should 
be hung in the apartment, and that no visitor 
diould be allowed to take a sketch of his paint- 
ing. Some time ago, the directors of the hospi- 
tal engaged a Philadelphian artist to make a draw- 
ing erf the picture, that they might be able to 
publish a print, and promised him 400 dollars 
for his trouble; but, after toiling three weeks, he 
found that his work was not half completed, and 
he accordingly abandoned the design, and lost both 
his labour and the expected remuneration. The 
painting contains fifty-four heads, twenty-one of 
which have full-length and half-length figures 
attached to them ; and the variety of expression, 
and intricacy of grouping, in the representation 

Y 
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of 80 many persons, sufficiently account for the 
difficulty which the American artist experienced 
in endeavouring to sketch them. The exhibition 
of West's painting yielded 8000 dollars the first 
year, and 5000 the second ; and it is supposed, 
that it will hereafter afford to the hospital an 
annual revenue of £500 sterling. 

In the course of the day I visited the alms- 
house and hospital of Philadelphia, in company 
with one of the directors of these institutions. 
— The former is an establishment for desti- 
tute poor, and contains a considerable number 
of infirm old women ; as also many foundlings 
and orphans, for whom there is a nursery. The 
building has every convenience attached to it, 
and its inmates appear to live well and to be 
contented. The hospital is an elegant edifice, and 
has a beautifiil court-yard in front, where lemon 
and orange trees, and the finest plants, grow ^^1 
tasteful profusion. In the middle of it is a statue 
of William Penn, which I could not pass without 
veneration. The hospital is capable of contain- 
ing 900 patients, besides lunatics ; all of whom 
pay three dollars and a half per week when their 
circumstances admit of it ; for which sum they 
receive every comfort that could be obtained in 
a private house. Poor and destitute people are 
admitted gratis^ and most liberally treated. The 
hospital has a delightful garden attached to it. 
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besides a place of recreatioii for those who labour 
under mental derangement ; and twenty cows, 
three horses, and a couple of gigs, for the use of 
valetudinaries. 

A splendid view of Philadelphia may be seen 
from the top of the almshouse, which is much 
elevated above the surrounding buildings. The 
regularity of the city (in which there is only one 
spire), is there particularly visible to the ob- 
server ; all the streets lying at right angles with 
each other, though the town is nearly circular 
in its general form. The plan according to which 
the streets of Philadelphia are laid out and nam- 
ed is such, that a total stranger may enter the 
city, and easily find the individual house want- 
ed, without asking directions or information from 
any one, if he has merely a card containing the 
address of the person he is in search of. Phi- 

jlphia is justly celebrated for the quietness, 
piety, and morality of its inhabitants. The 
higher classes are better informed and more re- 
fined in their manners than those of New York, 
and entertain fewer national prejudices. The 
lower ranks appear to have a remarkable respect 
for religion and propriety of conduct ; and I be- 
lieve that crimes and violations of the law are 
more rare in Philadelphia than in any other city 
of equal population in the world. 

THE END. 
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